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INTRODUCTION. 


The  history,  nature,  and  treatment  of  no  dis¬ 
ease  have  given  rise  to  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  those  of  the  Venereal.  Authors, 
even  of  the  present  day,  dispute  whence  it 
came ;  and,  for  centuries,  its  mode  of  cure  has 
been  not  less  a  matter  of  variance.  Its  real 
pathological  character,  its  morbid  tendencies, 
its  capability  of  modification  by  means  and 
circumstances,  and  its  present  state  when 
compared  with  its  original  nature,  have  all 
been  subjects  alternately  involving  such  con¬ 
flicting  statements,  that  nothing  but  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  full  investigation  into  the  history  of 
the  disease  can  determine  points  on  which 
so  much  difference  of  belief  exists.  The 
work  of  the  learned  Astruc  is  partly  of  this 
kind:  hut  this  author’s  purpose  obviously 
was,  not  so  much  to  collate  the  evidence  of 
facts,  and  arrange  it  so  as  to  elucidate  the 
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true  nature  of  the  venereal,  as  to  present 
to  the  reader,  in  a  compendious  form,  the 
different  opinions  and  practices  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  writers  on  this  disease ;  his  purpose 
being  to  give  rather  an  account  and  review 
of  the  contents  of  their  works,  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  than  an  analytical  history  of 
the  venereal,  as  indicated  by  the  natural 
progress  of  the  symptoms,  or  as  the  latter 
were  exemplified  in  mode  by  the  different 
means  employed  for  their  cure. 

Were  the  consequences  of  these  discre¬ 
pancies  in  belief  as  harmless  as  the  opinions 
themselves  are,  for  the  most  part,  speculative 
and  unfounded,  there  were  little  need  of, 
or  use  in,  renewing  discussion  concerning 
them  :  hut  as  the  author  of  this  tract  be¬ 
lieves  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact,  and  that 
great  and  incalculable  evils  have  arisen,  and 
still  do  result,  from  the  general  prevalence 
of  one  false  notion  in  particular,  namely, 
that  of  deeming  mercury  necessary  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease  ;  he  has  thought  it  his 
duty  to  submit  to  the  profession,  not  merely 
the  evidence  obtained  from  an  extensive 
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range  of  research,  but,  personally  consi¬ 
dered,  something  still  more  conclusive — 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation. 

Not  contenting  himself  with  simply  pe¬ 
rusing  what  Astruc,  Turner,  Swediaur,  and 
their  copyists,  have  written  on  the  subject, 
and  with  making  extracts  from  their  ex¬ 
tracts  ;  the  author  has,  on  the  contrary, 
carefully  examined  for  himself  all  the  au¬ 
thorities  he  quotes  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present ; 
and  the  excepted,  solely  because  he  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  perusal  of  the  ori¬ 
ginals  themselves.  From  these  researches 
it  appears  that,  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  disease,  when  the  virus  exerted 
its  greatest  activity,  up  to  the  present  day, 
the  venereal  never  did  absolutely  require 
mercury  for  its  cure  ;  and  to  establish  this 
fact  by  proof,  forms  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  present  work. 

The  plan,  therefore,  which  is  meant  to 
be  adopted  is  the  following  : — 

1st.  To  examine  into  the  nature  of  the 
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diseases  of  the  genital  organs  spoken  of  by 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian 
writers,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  middle 
ages,  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

2d.  To  ascertain  what  was  the  character 
of  the  new  disease  which  appeared  at  the 
period  last  referred  to,  and  in  what  it  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  genital  affections  that  had 
preceded  it. 

3d.  To  shew  how  greatly  the  former 
was  capable  of  being  modified  in  nature 
and  character  by  particular  methods  of 
treatment,  and  how  a  frightful  train  of 
symptoms  thereby  produced  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  for  those  appertaining  to  the  disease 
itself. 

This  last  head  of  the  subject  will  lead 
the  author  to  compare  the  facts  which  go 
to  identify  the  original  character  of  the 
venereal  with  its  present  state,  and  thus, 
naturally,  to  a  review  of  the  important 
question,  how  far  mercury  has  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a  specific,  or  whether,  in  all  the 
worst  cases,  this  medicine  may  not  justly  be 
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deemed  rather  the  immediate  and  actual 
cause  of  the  aggravation  than  the  remedy 
for  it.  That  such  is  the  case  is  the  author’s 
firm  conviction — a  conviction,  he  trusts  to 
be  able  to  justify  and  substantiate  in  the 
sequel  by  a  mass  of  evidence. 

Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  wonder  why 
the  author  has  referred  so  little  to  the 
writings  of  the  moderns  on  this  disease ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that,  after  perusing  the 
older  writers,  he  found  nothing  in  them  but 
what  had  been  known  long  ago,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  claims  of  several  among  them 
to  new  and  important  discoveries.  Indeed, 
from  the  internal  evidence  many  of  these 
works  hear,  he  is  compelled  to  conclude 
that  the  authors  of  them,  in  their  references 
to  the  ancient  writers,  cannot  have  read  the 
works  they  quote,  but  have  been  satisfied, 
one  after  another,  with  repeating  what  some 
other  copyist  had  said  before  them.  Hence 
the  handing  down  and  perpetuation  of  a 
body  of  errors  and  prejudices,  both  exempli¬ 
fying  and  in  verification  of  the  observation 
of  Macrobius,  —  “  Multa  ignoramus  quse 
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non  laterent,  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset 
familiaris.” 

The  author  knows  sufficient  of  human 
nature  and  the  world  to  expect  opposition 
to  the  views  and  practice  he  inculcates,  from 
those  especially  whose  opportunities  of  see¬ 
ing  the  disease  have  been  limited  to  what 
private  practice  affords.  The  judgment  of 
the  practitioner  in  such  circumstances,  in¬ 
dependently  of  his  own  prejudices,  is  tram¬ 
melled  by  those  of  his  patient  as  well  as  by 
his  self-interest ;  and,  though  he  may  be 
aware  of,  and  ready  to  admit,  the  many  evils 
accruing  from  the  use  of  mercury,  he  is  yet 
compelled  to  be  cautious  on  two  reasonable 
accounts :  first,  by  diffidence  and  a  natural 
reluctance  to  deviate  from  the  practice  he 
had  been  early  taught,  and  what  he  has  so 
long  followed ;  and  secondly,  by  an  appre¬ 
hension  lest  he  should  injure  his  patient’s 
constitution,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his  own 
professional  reputation  and  prospects.  On 
neither  account  are  there  real  grounds  for 
fear  :  but  inasmuch  as  an  appeal  to  authentic 
record  is  the  only  satisfactory  manner  of 
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establishing  the  true  history  of  a  disease,  so 
is  a  reference  to  the  testimony  of  facts  and 
circumstances  the  only  sure  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  best  mode  of  cure. 

The  author,  therefore,  proposes  to  him¬ 
self  four  principal  objects  for  practical  de¬ 
duction.  First,  to  shew  that  diseases  of  the 
genital  organs,  contracted  by  impure  inter¬ 
course,  have  existed  from  the  remotest 
records  of  the  disease,  and  which  were  cur¬ 
able  without  mercury ;  secondly,  that  the 
new  disease  which  appeared  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  also  cur¬ 
able  without  mercurv,  from  the  earliest 
times ;  thirdly,  that  to  the  use  of  this 
mineral  is  attributable  the  main  evils  that 
have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  itself ;  and,  lastly,  that  there  are 
several  approved  modes  of  treatment,  not 
only  exempt  from  the  many  disadvantages 
consequent  on  the  cure  by  mercury,  but 
equally  speedy  and  effectual. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS  NOTICED  BY  THE 
HEBREW  AND  ANCIENT  GREEK  AND  LATIN  AUTHORS. 


Analogy  with  the  history  of  many  other  diseases 
hears  out  the  position,  that  among  the  first  notices 
of  genital  diseases  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of 
medicine,  we  are  not  to  expect  such  a  full  and 
perfect  account  of  symptoms  as  to  make  the 
history  about  being  entered  upon  a  matter  of 
complete  demonstration :  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  this  appear  with  respect  to  any 
one  disease  treated  of  by  the  ancients.  Their 
scanty  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  general 
pathology  sufficiently  accounts  for  and  excuses 
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job’s  afflictions. 


the  slightness  of  their  notices  of  important  facts, 
the  many  inaccuracies  into  which  they  are  be¬ 
trayed,  and  even  their  total  omissions.  As  we 
advance  in  the  history  of  our  art,  we  find  writers 
more  accurate  and  observant  as  facts  accumu¬ 
late,  and  what  was  at  first  a  shadow  becomes 
in  time  a  substance.  This  is  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  diseases  of 
the  genital  organs ;  for  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  first  ancients  is  meagre,  uncertain,  and  un¬ 
satisfactory,  and  can  be  appreciated  duly  only 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  their  whole  history. 
Still  enough  of  proof  is  furnished  in  concatenation 
by  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine  as  to  leave, 
when  impartially  considered,  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  genital  diseases  have  prevailed  from  the 
earliest  times. 

Now  although,  through  neglect  of  cleanliness, 
excoriations,  and  even  ulcerations,  may  break  out 
on  the  genitals,  they  never  otherwise  appear 
spontaneously ;  neither  do  they  possess  the  power 
of  generating  a  disease  capable  of  infecting  the 
system,  or  of  being  communicable  to  another 
person.  But  in  perusing  the  ancient  authors, 
besides  the  mention  of  symptoms  attributable  as 
consequences  merely  of  this  neglect,  we  meet 
with  others  that  a  cause  so  simple  cannot  account 
for;  approaching,  indeed,  so  closely  in  character  to 
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those  of  the  venereal  as  to  give  rise  to  misgivings 
not  easily  or  at  once  to  he  got  the  better  of. 

Several  writers  have  thought  that  Job’s  afflic¬ 
tions  arose  from  this  cause ;  and  hence,  the 
venereal  was  named  by  some  of  the  early  authors 
“  Scabies  Jobi;”#  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  text  furnishes  no  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
supposition. 

Of  Apion,  Josephus  observes  that  he  was 
punished  for  reproaching  the  Jews  because  of 
circumcision;  “for  he  was  circumcised  himself 
of  necessity  on  account  of  an  ulcer  in  his  privy 
member;  and  when  he  received  no  benefit  by 
such  circumcision,  but  his  member  became  putrid, 
he  died  in  great  torment. 

We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  King 
Herod  was  similarly  affected,  and  that  he  was 
“  loathsome  on  account  of  the  stench  of  his 
breath ;”  and  that  he  went  beyond  the  river 
Jordan,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
bathed  himself  in  the  warm  baths  that  were  at 
Callirrhoe.  J 

It  would  appear  that  buboes,  from  some  cause 

*  “  Nonnullique  Job  Sancti  asgritudinem  esse  dicebant.” — 
Fulgoso  :  Dicta  Factaque  Memor. 

“  Aliis  ab  Jobi  Scabie  originem  ejus  repetentibus.” _ De 

Hutten  :  De  Morb.  Gall.  Curat,  c.  1. 

f  Josephus  against  Apion,  book  ii.  p.  397.  Ed.  1784. 

*  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  book  xvii.  Whiston. 
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or  other,  were  common  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Jews;  for  Apion  tells  us  that  the  “malady  of 
buboes  in  the  groin  was  named  sabbatosis  by  the 
Egyptians;”  and  from  this  origin  Apion  erro¬ 
neously  derives  an  etymology  for  the  word  Sab¬ 
bath,  on  account  of  the  Jews  being  much  afflicted 
with  this  malady  on  their  journey  to  the  country 
“  now  called  Judea.”  It  was  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  ulcerations  of  the  genital 
organ  that  the  people  of  Colchis  and  Egypt,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  adopted  the  precaution  of 
having  themselves  circumcised  ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
ascertained  fact,  that  the  latter  people  are  much 
less  liable  to  contract  the  venereal  disease  than 
those  wrho  have  not  undergone  that  ordinance  of 
initiation. 

The  case  of  King  David,  as  described  by  him¬ 
self,  is  much  more  suspicious  than  that  of  Job. 
In  the  38th  Psalm,  he  calls  on  God  to  com¬ 
passionate  him,  for  “  there  is  no  soundness  in  my 
flesh ;  neither  is  their  any  rest  in  my  bones,  be¬ 
cause  of  my  sin.” — (v.  3.)  Again,  he  tells  us  that 
“my  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt  because  of 
my  foolishness.” — (v.  5.) 

In  v.  7,  he  is  still  more  particular,  for  he  says 
that  “  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  loathsome  dis¬ 
ease.” 

It,  moreover,  would  appear  that  his  complaint 
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was  regarded  as  infectious  ;  for  we  read  in  v.  11, 
that  his  “  lovers  and  friends  stood  aloof  from  his 
sore,  and  his  kinsmen  stood  afar  off.” 

Now,  certainly  no  symptoms  could  well  corre¬ 
spond  more  closely  with  the  venereal  than  those 
with  which  David  was  afflicted.  He  has  “  a 
loathsome  disease”  in  the  genitals,  for  that  is 
what  is  meant  by  “  loins,”  attended  with  ulcers 
in  the  flesh  and  pains  in  the  bones.  However, 
David  gets  well  notwithstanding,  and  dies  “  in  a 
good  old  age,  full  of  days.”* 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  most  of  the 
affections  of  the  genital  organs  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  Greek  medical  writers,  as  condylomata, 
scaby  pustules,  scaly  eruptions,  tubercular  ulcers, 
and  the  like,  are  now  known  to  occur  as  the 
secondary  symptoms  of  the  venereal ;  yet  none  of 
those  authors  attribute  these  affections  to  a  con¬ 
tagious  source.  Still,  it  is  but  just  to  bear  in 
mind  that  unless  the  secondary  symptoms  (sup¬ 
posing  them  to  be  such)  supervened  shortly  on 
the  primary,  it  would  not  be  so  very  obvious  that 
the  one  was  the  consequence  of  the  other ;  and 
the  reservation  becomes  the  more  requisite  when 
we  recollect,  that  when  that  undoubted  form  of 
the  disease  made  its  appearance  towards  the  close 


*  1  Chronicles,  xxix.  28. 
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of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  same  oversight  was 
not  uncommon,  though  the  pustules  on  the  body 
succeeded  so  rapidly  on  the  primary  sores  as 
almost  to  be  simultaneous  —  a  characteristic  which 
in  the  present  state  of  the  disease  no  longer  exists. 

We  obtain  nothing  very  precise  from  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates,  beyond  detached  notices 
of  fluxions  to,  and  ulcerations  of,  the  pudenda, 
warts  on  the  same  parts,  and  buboes  in  the  groin  ; 
some  of  which,  as  the  buboes,  might  appertain  to 
the  plague. 

In  the  writings  of  Galen  we  meet  with  some¬ 
thing  more  particular.  For  example,  he  describes 
phagedaenic  ulcers  of  the  genitals  originating 
from  superficial  pustules,  phimosis,  paraphimosis, 
and  buboes;  and  pustules  and  ulcers  that  ap¬ 
peared  first  on  the  pudendum,  and  afterwards 
broke  out  on  the  head,  face,  and  the  rest  of  the 
body.  His  definition  of  a  rhagas  with  callous 
edges  would  answer  to  that  of  a  chancre.* 

Dioscorides  (c.  138-151)  describes  several 
medicines  that  were  good  against  ulcerations  of 
the  genitals. 

Actuarius,  one  of  the  “  Ultimi  Greecorum,” 
treats  of  buboes,  thymi  (vegetations),  and  fici  or 
condylomata.y 

*  De  Locis  Affectis,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  See  also  lib.  xiv.  de  Cancro. 
f  Method.  Medend.  lib.  iv.  c.  15,  16. 
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Aetius  also  speaks  of  thymi  and  acrockordones 
(warts)  on  the  genitals,  and  of  rhagades  and  foul 
ulcers  on  the  prepuce  and  vulva,  eating  away 
the  parts.*  Similar  observations  are  to  be  found 
in  Oribasius  ( Synops .  vii.-ix.),  Paulus  iEgineta 
( De  Re  Med.  lib.  iii.  c.  59),  and  Nicolaus  Myrepsus 
( Medicamenlorum  Opus) ;  the  latter  conjoining, 
in  the  same  sentence,  putridities  and  ulcerations 
of  the  pudenda  with  ulcers  of  the  tonsils.  (II- 
litis,  23.) 

Something  approaching  still  more  closely  to  a 
venereal  character  is  to  be  found  in  the  Historia 
Lausiaca  of  Bishop  Palladius ;  wherein  we  read 
that  one  Heron,  a  hermit,  getting  drunk  one 
night,  went  with  a  certain  mima ;  and  that  a 
sore  he  had  on  the  penis  re-opened  in  conse¬ 
quence  ;  that  an  anthrax  attacked  the  glans, 
which  got  so  bad  in  a  week,  that  his  penis  putri- 
fied  and  spontaneously  dropped  off.f 

There  are  many  passages  in  Celsus  which 
shew  the  common  prevalence  of  genital  diseases 
in  his  time.  He  tells  us  (lib.  ii.  c.  7)  that  if  a 
bubo,  accompanied  with  slight  febrile  symptoms, 
arise  in  a  woman,  without  evident  cause,  there 
is  an  ulcer  in  the  vulva.  He  elsewhere  (lib.  vi. 

*  Tom.  iii.  lib.  xiv.  c.  12-16,  ex  Leonida  :  edit.  Forben. 
f  Palladius  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the 
Y  ounger. 
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c.  9)  treats  of  inflammation  of  the  prepuce  and 
glans,  of  phimosis  and  paraphimosis,  and  of 
ulcerations  ensuing  from  these  affections  ;  of 
small  tubercles  (warts)  growing  about  the  base 
of  the  glans,  which  it  is  necessary  to  burn  away. 

Some  of  the  ancient  writers  distinctly  imply, 
if  they  do  not  directly  state,  that  these  genital 
affections  were  communicated  by  copulation :  for 
what  else  do  the  following  lines  of  Serenus  Sam- 
monicus  mean  ? 

“  Humanos  quoque  contactus  mala  tanta  sequuntur, 

Et  junctus  vitiurn  ducit  de  conjuge  conjux.”  * 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  relative  to 
this  matter  narrated  by  the  younger  Pliny  (lib.  vi. 
epist.  24),  of  a  man  who,  with  his  wife,  threw 


*  Carmina  de  Medecina  :  Venetiis,  1488. 

Quintus  Serenus  Sammonicus  was  a  physician  at  Rome,  and 
flourished  under  the  Emperors  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla. 
Sammonicus  has  a  carmen  “  De  omnibus  obsccenis  medendis,”  in 
which  he  prescribes  for  bubo 

“  Sin  autem  existit  durum  tibi  glandihus  inguen, 

Proderit  induci  cochleas  cum  melle  minutas.” 

Even  the  poets  of  ancient  times  contribute  matter  for  uncertain 
and,  therefore,  unsatisfactory  surmise.  The  following  passages 
are  quoted  by  Astruc. 

Thus  Catullus 

“  Mentula  mcechatur,  moechatur  mentula  certe. 

Hoc  est,  quod  dicunt,  ipsa  olera  olla  legit.” 
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themselves  into  Lake  Larius  in  despair,  from  the 
former  being  afflicted  with  putrid  and  incurable 
ulcers  of  the  genitals.  And  both  Scribonius  Lar- 
gus#  and  Lucius  Apuleiusf  speak  of  tumefactions 
and  sordid  ulcers  of  the  penis,  and  of  painful 
buboes. 

On  consulting  the  ancient  historians,  we  find, 
amidst  much  deficiency  of  accuracy,  enough  of 
facts  to  involve  us  in  perplexity  in  respect  of  a 
positive  opinion  either  way ;  that  is,  whether  or 
not  the  diseases  of  which  some  of  them  speak 
had  any  reference  to  the  venereal.  We  read,  for 
instance,  that  a  disease,  characterised  by  scabs 
and  blotches,  was  introduced  into  Rome  by  Peru- 
sinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  the  time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Claudius  ;  which  quickly  overran  all  Italy, 
and  spread  to  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  At  its  first  appearance,  it  assumed  a  viru¬ 
lent  form  (morbus  ssevus),  but  eventually  became 
milder  ;  and  we  are  now  left  in  perfect  un- 

And  Martial : — 


“  Effugere  non  est,  Basse,  basiatores. 

Non  ulcus  acre,  pustul*  lucentes, 

Nec  triste  mentum  sordidique  lichenes.” 

Lib.  xi.  epig.  99. 


Of  Deiphobus  it  was  said  : — 


" - et  truncas  inhonesto  vulnere  nares.” 

*  De  Compos.  Medic.  Script.  Antiq.  c.  94.  Ed.  Rhodii. 
f  De  Medic.  Herb. 
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certainty  as  to  its  real  nature,  or  whether  it  still 
exist  or  not  in  any  modified  form  at  all.* 

Again,  we  are  told  that  Pompey  brought  the 
leprosy  from  Egypt,  where  it  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial ;  although,  till  the  period  spoken 
of,  totally  unknown  in  Europe.  It  also  first  ap¬ 
peared  at  Rome,  and  shortly  after  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  empire.f  Now,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  is  to  determine  what  this  disease  called  lepra 
could  be ;  for,  from  its  history,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  neither  the  Greek  nor  Arabian  leprosy  of 
the  present  day,  since  neither  of  these  diseases  is 
either  infectious  or  contagious.  Lepra,  as  Wise¬ 
man  remarks,  is  a  word  having  many  accept¬ 
ations  with  different  writers  ;  and  it  is  often  very 
doubtful  what  was  meant  by  it  in  ancient  times  : 
for  though  certain  authors  apply  the  term  in  a 
definite  sense,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one  who  will 

*  Pliny,  in  describing  this  disease,  uses  expressions  very 
similar  to  those  which  were  afterwards  applied  to  the  venereal. 
E.  g.  “  Omnique  aevo  priore  incognitos.”  “  Non  I  tali  as  modo, 
verum  etiam  universe  prope  Europte  morbos.”  “  Sed  tanta  fcndi- 
tate  ut  quaecunque  mors  his  prsferenda  esset.”  The  eruption 
covered  the  whole  face,  “  oculis  tantum  immunibus  ;  ”  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  caught  hy  kissing :  “  a  mento  fere  oriebatur, 
joculari  primum  lascivia;”  and  from  its  thus  affecting  the  chin  it 
was  called  Mentagra. 

f  There  are  various  other  notices  to  be  met  with  in  ancient 
history,  of  the  outbreak  of  new  forms  of  disease  no  less  perplexing 
to  account  for.  Caspar  Torella,  physician  to  Pope  Alexander  VI., 
in  treating  of  the  venereal,  mentions  that  in  the  time  of  the  Em- 
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give  common  attention  to  the  matter  that  it  was 
very  often  used  to  denote  eruptions  on  the  skin 
of  very  different  kinds.  The  medical  Greek 
authors  of  the  lower  empire,  the  Arabians,  and 
more  especially  still,  the  Arabist®,  included  a 
great  number  of  cutaneous  diseases  under  the 
generic  term  of  leprosy  ;  a  term  used  with  as 
great  latitude  as  the  “Dartre”  of  the  French. 
Hence,  much  that  is  said  by  the  old  writers  of 
the  leprosy  being  communicated  by  carnal  inter¬ 
course,  will  apply  as  well  to  the  venereal  as  to 
any  other  cutaneous  contagion  ;  and,  saving  sca¬ 
bies,  porrigo,  and  certain  of  the  exanthemata, 
there  is  no  other  disease,  excepting  syphilis,  that 
is  contagious  in  the  present  day. 


peror  Heraclius,1  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  pontificate  of 
Deodatus  (a.d.  627),  a  malignant  scaly  disease  prevailed,  which 
by  its  exceeding  filthiness  disfigured  men  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  known.  (De  Pudendagra.) 

In  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Emilius  Paulus,  a.u.c.  537,  and 
dictatorship  of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  a  contagious  boil  was 
epidemic,  which  spread  to  other  countries,  and  was  reckoned  a 
“  novum  genus  morbi.” 

In  the  late  epidemic  cholera,  we  had  an  instance  of  a  new  form 
of  disease,  of  which  no  record  of  a  preceding  existence  can  be 
traced. 


1  Palmieri  tells  us  of  this  emperor  that  he  died  “d’  una  malattia 
che  non  poteva  orinare,  che  1’  orina  non  glidesse  nel  volto  :  ”  and 
as  a  miraculous  sign  of  the  great  sanctity  of  the  pope,  “  che 
tncontrandosi  con  un  leproso,  con  baciarlo  il  guari.” 
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Long  previous  to  the  appearance  of  that  ex¬ 
acerbated  form  of  the  venereal  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  afterwards  to  be  particularly 
described,  an  infectious  leprosy  was  noticed  by 
many  of  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  Gilbertus 
Anglicus,  who  flourished  about  1360,  describes  a 
contagious  leprosy  caught  by  connexion  with  a 
foul  woman,  through  the  malignant  matter  which 
is  lodged  in  the  vulva.  John  of  Gaddesden,*  a 
more  ancient  English  authority  still,  speaks  of  the 
same  fact  ;  and  Bartholomew  Glanvile,f  the 
contemporary  of  Gilbertus,  describes  symptoms, 
closely  resembling  those  of  secondary  syphilis,  as 
characterising  the  leprosy. 

With  a  disease  now  no  longer  known  as  an 
endemic  in  England,  and  so  rare  also  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  is  it  not  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  read,  as  we  do  in  Matthew  Paris,  of 
the  vast  number  of  pest-houses  for  lepers  that 
were  in  Europe?  Even  so  late  as  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  time  there  were  no  less  than  six  lazar- 
houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London, 
viz.  at  Knightsbridge,  Hammersmith,  Highgate, 
Kingsland,  the  LockJ  outside  St.  George’s  gate, 

*  Rosa  Angelica.  -j-  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum. 

$  In  1452,  Ralph  Holland,  merchant  tailor,  in  a  will,  which  is 
registered  in  the  Prerogative  Court,  bequeaths  twenty  shillings  to 
the  Lock  lazar.house  : — 

“  Item,  lego  leprosis  de  Lokes,  extra  Barram  Sti.  Georgii,  20s.” 
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and  at  Mile  End  ;  and  it  may  be  casually  noticed 
as  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  Lock  is  at  this 
day  an  asylum  for  the  syphilitic. 

If  the  leprosy  was  then  so  common  in  England, 
the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  “  Why  is  it 
now  comparatively  so  rare?”  And  the  difficulty 
in  satisfactorily  replying  to  this  is  not  diminished 
by  recollecting  that  the  disease,  whatever  were  its 
real  nature,  was  contagious.  Lepra,  we  further 
know,  possesses  a  strong  inherent  tendency  to 
transmit  itself  hereditarily,  thus  rendering  it 
next  to  impossible  to  be  wholly  extirpated  or 
extinguished ;  nevertheless,  the  Arabic  lepra  is 
a  disease  so  rare  as  almost  to  be  unknown  in 
Europe,  and  the  Greek  lepra  is  far  from  being 
common :  one  supposition  would  solve  every  diffi¬ 
culty  could  we  admit  it,  namely,  that  what  was 
named  leprosy  in  those  days  proceeded  originally 
from  the  sores  on  the  genitals  spoken  of  con¬ 
temporaneously. 

There  is  yet  one  more  well-attested  and  curious 
fact  in  reference  to  this  question  which  must  not 
pass  unnoticed,  and  that  is,  that  when  the  disease 
now  called  the  venereal  broke  out,  the  leprosy  we 
have  been  treating  of  disappeared  :  the  super¬ 
vention  of  the  one  disease  was  thought  to  have 
purged  away  the  other.  Joannes  Widman,*  who 

*  Tractatus  de  Pustulis  quae  vulgato  nomine  dicuntur  Mai  de 
Franzos. 
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wrote  in  1497,  expresses  himself  to  this  effect; 
so  does  Joannes  Nauclerus  in  his  Chronicon.* 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  contagious 
leprosy ;  and  the  fact  must  be  allowed  to  go  some 
way  in  establishing  a  certain  degree,  at  least  of 
affinity,  if  not  identity,  between  the  two  diseases.f 
Cow-pox,  we  know,  purges  the  system  of  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  contract  small -pox,  and  in  them 
this  affinity  is  obvious. 

By  the  foregoing  detail  of  facts  and  authorities, 
we  see  that  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  resem¬ 
bling  those  now  existing,  have  prevailed  from  an 
early  period  of  the  history  of  man,  and  that  there 
is  evidence  to  shew  that  some  of  them  were  con¬ 
tracted  by  impure  sexual  intercourse.  Let  us  now 
descend  somewhat  lower  in  the  scale  of  time, 
when  we  shall  find  still  more  conclusive  and 
general  testimony  of  the  latter  fact. 

*  Ad  ann.  1501. 

f  Another  circumstance,  proving  the  different  nature  of  the 
leprosy  of  ancient  times  and  that  of  the  present  day,  is  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Pitcairn,  viz.  that  the  former  was  curable  by  mercury. 

Joseph  Grunpeck,  who  wrote  on  the  venereal  in  1496,  tells  us 
that  some  reckoned  it  “  a  species  of  leprosy thus  exemplifying  the 
indefinite  meaning  attached  to  the  term. 
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OF  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  ARABIANS  AND  A  RABISTJE,  OR  WRITERS 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

The  Arabian  physicians,  to  whom  we  are  in¬ 
debted  not  only  for  preserving,  but  considerably 
advancing,  the  science  of  medicine  during  the 
dark  ages,  treat  of  the  diseases  of  the  genital 
organs ;  hut  whatever  we  owe  to  them  in  other 
respects,  they  did  little  towards  perfecting  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject. 

Buhahylyha  Bengezla,  who  flourished  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  was  physician  to  Charlemagne, 
wrote  “  de  morbis  veretri,”*  and  treats  of  the  pus¬ 
tules  and  ulcers  affecting  it.  We  find  similar 
observations  in  Mesue,  Serapion,  Rhases,  and  Ebn 
Sina,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Avicenna. 
The  last  divides  ulcers  of  the  penis  into  recent, 
inveterate,  and  malignant,  and  mentions  that 
sometimes,  on  account  of  their  virulence,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  amputate  the  member  (lib.  iii. 
fen.  xx.) ;  he  likewise  notices  warts  on  the  penis. 


*  “  Veretrum”  now  came  to  be  used  for  “  penis.’’ 
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The  same  affections  are  enumerated  by  Abynzohar, 
Averroes,  and  Albucases. 

Albucases  was  a  Spanish  Arab,  and  died  in 
the  year  500  of  the  Hegira.  In  the  55th  section 
of  the  second  book  of  his  work  on  Surgery,  he 
treats  of  malignant  and  non-malignant  pustules 
on  the  prepuce  and  glans,  of  the  prepuce  and 
penis  putrefying,  and  of  the  glans  dropping  off ; 
when  it  becomes  necessary,  he  tells  us,  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  leaden  canula  into  the  urethra  so  that  the 
patient  may  make  water.  He  also  speaks  of 
caruncles,  or  excrescences  on  the  genitals,  which 
in  women  sometimes  enlarge  so  much  as  to 
resemble  a  penis  (sect.  71).  Izhak,  another 
Arabian  writer,  likewise  treats  of  warts  and  other 
excrescences  affecting  the  vulva. 

But  though  the  observations  of  the  Arabians 
on  this  head  be  meagre  and  imperfect,  they  still 
are  valuable  as  connecting  the  chain  of  evidence 
from  age  to  age.  With  the  Arabistse,  as  the 
medical  writers  of  the  middle  ages  are  called,  ob¬ 
servation  assumes  greater  discrimination  ;  and  we 
now  find  the  origin  of  these  affections  of  the  geni¬ 
tals  traced  to  their  source,  and  their  cause  plainly 
stated,  viz.  sexual  connexion  with  an  infected 
person. 

The  first  who  states  this  circumstance  was 
Gulielmus  de  Saliceto,  a  celebrated  physician  of 
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Piacenza,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  died  in  1280.  Salicetus,  treating 
of  bubo,  which  he  also  calls  “  dracunzelus,” 
ascribes  as  the  cause  a  disease  of  penis  caught 
from  an  infected  prostitute.*  Elsewhere  he 
speaks  of  white  pustules,  rhagades,  and  foul 
ulcers,  affecting  the  glans  and  prepuce  from  con¬ 
nexion  with  prostitutes ;  and  he  gives  directions 
(lib.  i.  c.  48)  for  preventing  infection  after  such 
intercourse.  He,  moreover,  mentions,  that  when 
these  ulcers  became  phagedsenic,  many  died  in 
consequence ;  and  as  a  cure  he  recommends  the 
application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  separate  the 
diseased  from  the  sound  parts :  which,  he  observes, 
if  not  done  quickly,  the  ulcers  spread  and  corrupt 
the  whole  member.  Another  of  his  applications 
to  ulcers  on  the  genitals  was  powdered  colchicum. 

Lanfranco,  a  physician  at  Milan,  and  who 
wrote  in  1296,  was  the  pupil  of  Salicetus,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  adopted  on  this  subject  the 
pathological  views  of  his  master.  We  hence  find 
Lanfranco  describing,  in  his  Ars  Completa  totius 
Chirurgia,  abscesses  in  the  groin  supervening  on 
ulcers  of  the  penis  contracted  through  impure 
intercourse,  and  which  were  again  communicated 


*  “  Et  fit  etiam  cum  homo  infirmatur  in  virga  propter  foedam 
meretricem.” — Chirurgia,  lib.  i.  c.  42. 
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to  others  by  those  labouring  under  the  disease.* 
Lanfranco’s  mode  of  treatment  was  entirely  local, 
and  confined  to  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery, 
bole  armeniac,  and  terra  sigillata.  He  recom¬ 
mends  a  wash  of  vinegar  and  water  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  infection.  The  only  secondary  effects 
he  notices  are  vegetations  and  warts  on  the  glans 
and  prepuce. 

We  next  find,  in  1300,  Bernardus  Gordonius, 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,  treating,  in  his  Lilii  Medicines,  of  pain, 
swellings,  chancres,  and  ulcerations  of  the  penis, 
caused  by  “  lying  with  a  woman  whose  womb  is 
unclean,  full  of  sanies,  virulence,  ventosity,  or  like 
corruption”  (Partic.  vii.  c.  5):  adding,  that  the 
diseases  of  the  penis  are  difficult  of  cure. 

A  multitude  of  medical  authors,  living  in  the 
middle  ages,  testify  to  the  same  facts  down  to  a 
few  years  of  the  period  when  a  new  species  of 
infection  made  its  appearance.  Even  as  early  as 
1302  we  learn,  from  Doglione’s  Cose  Notabili  di 
Venetia,  that  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  check 
on  the  propagation  of  affections  of  the  genital 
organs  by  imposing  a  fine  of  twenty  soldi  each 

*  “  Ulcera  veniunt  ex  pustulis  calidis,  virgaj  supervenientibus, 
quaj  postea  crepantur  ex  commixtione  cum  foeda  muliere,  quae  cum 
aegro,  talem  babente  morbum,  de  novo  coierat.”_Tr.  iii.  Doct.  iii. 
c.  11. 
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time  on  those  who  should  communicate  them,  so 
common  had  they  become  in  Venice  at  that  day.* 


*  To  avoid  too  many  interruptions  and  repetitions  in  the  text, 
and  yet  preserve  perfect  the  history  of  genital  diseases,  the  author 
has  placed  in  the  foot-note  below  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
some  other  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  period  relative  to  this 
subject. 

Guido  de  Cauliaco,  a  man  of  distinguished  learning  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  physician  to  Popes  Clement  VI.  and  Urban  V.,  in 
his  Chirurgia,  treats  of  excoriations,  calefactions,  rhagadite,  and 
apostimata  of  the  genitals,  and  of  virulent,  putrid,  and  corrosive 
ulcers  of  the  penis,  which  he  treated  locally  with  powdered  aloes. 

Valesco  de  Taranta  was  a  noted  professor  at  Montpellier 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Practica  he  also  discusses  the  subject 
of  ulcers  and  pustules  on  the  penis,  and  among  other  primitive 
causes  of  them  he  assigns,  “  coitus  cum  foetida,  vel  immunda,  vel 
cancrosa  muliere by  which  he  says,  a  corrupt  matter  gets  between 
the  foreskin  and  glans  penis,  producing  ulceration  of  the  part  it 
touches.  Valesco  further  remarks,  that  young  men  often  contract 
sores  on  the  penis  from  having  connexion  with  women  having  an 
ulcer  in  the  womb,  by  which  they  become  affected  with  her  “  con¬ 
tagiosity”  ( contagiositas ). 

Petrus  de  Argelata,  in  his  Chirurgia,  has  a  chapter  “  De 
pustulis,  quffi  adveniunt  virgse  propter  conversationem  cum  foeda 
muliere,”  and  in  it  recapitulates  pretty  nearly  the  same  facts  as 
Valesco  ;  noticing,  moreover,  that  buboes  supervene  if  the  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  sores  be  repelled  by  styptics  —  “  Ergo  evacuatio 
securat  nos  ab  ipso  nocumeuto.”  Astruc,  who  quotes  this  writer, 
argues  that  these  sores  could  not  have  been  venereal,  because  they 
got  well  by  local  applications  without  assistance  from  internal  me¬ 
dicines  :  an  inference  to  which  no  one  with  any  experience  of  the 
disease  will  attach  much  value  in  the  present  day.  Among  other 
cases,  Peter  mentions  having  cured  an  old  man  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  had  an  ulcer  that  extended  from  the  glans  to  the  “  pec- 
ten,”  or  pubes. 
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There  lived  about  the  year  1320  an  English 
medical  writer,  who  gives  a  very  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  genital  organs 
in  his  time.  The  author  alludes  to  one  whom 
he  has  already  casually  mentioned — John  de 
Gaddesden.*  In  the  Rosa  Anglica,  which  is  the 
title  of  his  hook,  he  treats  of  ulcers  on  the 
penis,  that  happen  from  connexion  with  a  young 
woman,  or  with  a  female  having  the  catamenia 
on  her,f  or  that  is  unclean.  De  Gaddesden’s 
mode  of  curing  these  sores  was  exceedingly  judi¬ 
cious  and  skilful.  If  there  were  much  heat  and 
inflammation,  he  used  tepid  fomentations  of  rose- 


*  John  of  Gaddesden  was  a  member  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  wrote  his  Rosa  Anglica,  somewhere  between  1305  and 
1317,  according  to  Dr.  Friend  ;  Anthony  Wood,  on  the  contrary, 
places  him  in  1320.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  was  made 
physician  to  the  king  ;  but  besides  this  appointment,  John  de  Gad¬ 
desden  enjoyed  a  prebendal  stall  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  This 
union  of  the  medical  and  clerical  professions  was  common  in  early 
times.  Gaspar  Torella,  physician  to  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
was  also  a  bishop  ;  and  the  celebrated  Linacre,  the  founder  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  held  several  benefices :  he  held 
the  rectory  of  Mersham,  in  Kent,  in  1509  ;  he  afterwards  was  in¬ 
stalled  prebend  of  Eston,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Wells ;  and  he 
was  precentor  of  York  Cathedral. 

t  That  the  menstrual  discharge  was  capable  sometimes  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sores  on  the  penis  is  noticed  by  the  renowned  Michael 
Scotus — “the  wizard”  so  celebrated  by  a  still  more  illustrious 
wizard  and  namesake,  Walter  Scott.  In  his  work,  De  Procreatione 
Hominis,  Michael  observes  —  “Si  vero  mulier  fluxum  patiatur,  et 
vir  earn  cognoscat,  facile  sibi  virga  vitiatur.” 
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water  by  day,  and  a  poultice  by  night :  another 
of  his  applications  was  composed  of  lime-water, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense;  likewise  the  powdered 
bark  of  the  pomegranate  and  powdered  aloes. 
De  Gaddesden  also  gives  us  an  excellent  recipe 
for  induration  of  the  testicle,  composed  of  wrheaten 
bran,  gum  ammoniac,  and  oxymel  made  of  two 
parts  of  vinegar  and  one  of  honey.*  Another 
of  his  applications  to  virulent  ulcers  on  the  penis 
consisted  of  verdigris  dissolved  in  white  wine,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  drachm  of  the  former  to 
two  pints  of  the  latter.  A  piece  of  old  linen 
rag  was  wetted  with  this  medicated  wine  and 
applied  to  the  sore,  “  et  cancrum  interficit,  et 
ulcera  curat.”f  At  page  61  De  Gaddesden  gives 
directions  how  best  to  prevent  infection  after 
coition  with  a  woman  suspected  of  being  unclean. 
He  recommends  for  a  man,  that  he  should  wash 
his  penis  with  cold  water  mixed  with  vinegar, 
or  with  his  own  urine,  w’hen  nothing  bad  will 
happen.  J  His  rules  for  a  woman  are  more  sin¬ 
gular  :  he  directs  that  she  shall  leap  backwards 

*  He  commends  the  same  application  in  “nodosity”  of  the 
joints. 

t  Rosa  Anglica,  fol.  107.  Edit.  Papias,  black  letter,  1492. 

i  “  Si  quis  vult  membrum  ab  omni  corruptione  servare  cum 
recedit  a  muliere  quam  suspectam  de  immunditie,  lavet  illud  cum 
aqua  frigida  cum  aceto  mixta,  vel  de  urina  propria  interius  vel 
exterius  intra  preputium.” _ Fol.  107. 
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down  some  stairs,  and  afterwards  get  herself  to 
sneeze  by  snuffing  powdered  pepper,  or  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  feather  dipped  in  vinegar  up  her  nostrils, 
so  that  the  seed  previously  received  shall  fall 
from  her.  She  is  then  to  wash  herself  in  a  de¬ 
coction  of  rose  and  plantain  leaves,  boiled  in 
wine  and  bran  :  “  et  tunc,”  he  says,  “  secura 
erit.” 

Whatever  might  be  the  exact  disease  alluded 
to  by  our  countryman,  for  that  is  by  no  means 
apparent,  it  would  nevertheless  appear  that  it 
was  capable  of  being  communicated  by  copula¬ 
tion,  producing,  in  the  first  instance,  “  excoria¬ 
tion  and  scalding  of  the  virga.”  Can  this  mean 
gonorrhoea? 

In  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  there  is  preserved 
a  MS.  of  Thomas  Gascoigne’s,  dated  1430,  wherein 
he  mentions  having  known  several  persons  who 
had  died  of  putrefaction  of  the  genitals,  caught 
by  carnal  intercourse ;  and  that  the  celebrated 
John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  died  from  this 
cause.  Gascoigne  acquaints  us  that  the  disease, 
in  his  instance,  began  in  the  genitals,  and  after¬ 
wards  infected  the  whole  body ;  adding,  that  the 
duke  was  a  great  whoremonger.*  Earlier  still, 
William  of  Malmesbury  tells  us  that  Hugo  de 

*  “  Causata  per  frequentationem  mulierum  ;  magnus  enim  for¬ 
nicator  fuit.”  Gascoigne  was  chancellor  of  the  university. 
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Orivalle,  bishop  of  London,  died,  in  1084,  of 
ulcers  of  the  pudendum,  and  all  over  his  body. 

Most  authors  who  have  debated  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  the  venereal,  since  the  time  of 
Astruc,  have  quoted  the  Statutes  of  Avignon  in 
proof  of  its  existence  antecedent  to  the  discovery 
of  America.  But  it  has  lately  been  clearly  esta¬ 
blished,  that  these  pretended  statutes  of  Queen 
Joanna  are  forgeries,  and  that  Astruc  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  an  unpardonable  fabrication. 

Astruc,  it  seems,  wrote  to  an  acquaintance  at 
Avignon  to  inquire  if  any  statutes  of  Queen 
Joanna  existed  respecting  the  brothels  there,  as 
both  the  place  and  the  queen  were  noted  for  their 
debaucheries.*  When  Astruc’s  letter  arrived,  his 
correspondent  was  at  a  party  with  some  friends ; 
and,  as  a  joke,  they  forthwith  set  to  concocting 
statutes  in  the  old  Provencal  dialect,  which  Astruc 
very  innocently  published  as  authentic  records  of 
the  times.  For  full  particulars  of  this  jocular 
fraud  and  its  exposition,  see  the  Journal  des 


*  It  was  this  infamous  woman  who,  by  an  act  of  the  most 
atrocious  perfidy,  had  her  young  spouse,  Andrew  II.  assassinated 
at  Aversa,  and  thrown  out  of  a  window,  in  the  midst  of  his  court, 
and  on  the  evening  of  his  coronation.  His  epitaph,  recording  the 
circumstances,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Januarius 
at  Naples. 

We  read  in  the  old  Norman  law  books  of  "la  ptchereuse  cite 
d’ Avenon.” 
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Connaissanccs  Medico- Chirurgicales  for  October 
1835. 

In  tlie  preceding  observations  it  has  been 
shewn,  on  authority  that  cannot  reasonably  be 
questioned,  first,  that  ulcers  and  other  affections 
of  the  genital  organs,  of  a  malignant  character, 
and  difficult  to  heal,  have  existed  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record  ;  secondly, 
that  they  were  contracted  and  communicated  by 
impure  sexual  intercourse  ;  thirdly,  that  though 
very  imperfectly  described,  these  ulcers  bear  a 
resemblance  sufficient  to  make  the  supposition 
possible  that  they  might  have  been  venereal ;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  same  degree  of  probability  extends 
to  the  belief  that  the  disease  designated  “  leprosy” 
by  the  ancient  writers,  and  which  prevailed  so 
generally  over  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  might 
have  been  the  venereal  in  its  second  stage,  or 
consecutive  form,  proceeding  from  ulcers  that  had 
at  some  previous  period  affected  the  genitals. 
We  learn  further,  that  the  sores  on  the  genitals 
got  well  without  the  use  of  mercury  ;  at  the  same 
time  that,  when  used,  it  accomplished  at  that  time 
what  it  cannot  now  —  it  cured  the  disease  then 
called  “  Lepra.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 


EVIDENCE  OF  A  NEW  FORM  OF  DISEASE  AFFECTING  THE  GENITALS, 
WHICH  APPEARED  TOWARDS  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Had  the  disease,  since  known  by  the  name  of  the 
venerea],  been  a  familiar  one,  possessing  no  fea¬ 
tures  different  from  those  already  recognised  as 
characterising  affections  of  the  genital  organs, 
and  yielding  to  an  already  ascertained  treatment, 
we  naturally  should  expect  that  the  authors  who 
might  notice  it  would  never  have  thought  of 
designating  it  as  new  and  unknown  ;  neither 
would  they  have  expressed  terror  at  encountering 
it,  nor  confessed  their  entire  ignorance  as  to  the 
mode  of  its  cure.  Such,  however,  we  find  to  be 
the  fact  from  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
writers  of  the  age. 

The  appearance,  indeed,  of  this  new  form  of 
disease  was  an  event  so  important,  that  mention 
of  it  was  made  not  only  by  physicians,  but  the 
historians  living  at  the  period  also  record  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  writer  will  begin  with  the  latter, 

c 
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citing  as  his  first  authority  Gongalo  Fernandez 
de  Oviedo. 

Great,  unmerited  discredit  has  been  attempted 
to  be  thrown  on  the  testimony  of  this  historian, 
and  that  by  many  who  evidently  have  never  con¬ 
sulted  his  writings.  Oviedo  published  two  works 
on  the  newly-discovered  world  :  one  at  Toledo  in 
1526,  entitled  Sumario  de  la  Natural  Hysteria  de 
las  Indias,  a  copy  of  which,  in  black  letter,  is  in 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  This  Oviedo 
afterwards  enlarged  while  residing  in  the  city  of 
St.  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola,  as  Alcayde  de  la 
Fortaleza ,  y  Cronista  de  la  Sacra  Cesarea.  The 
first  was  confined,  as  its  title  imports,  to  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  new  objects  of  natural  history ;  and,  among 
others,  to  that  of  the  “  Palo  Santo,”  which,  he 
tells  us,  the  Indians  called  “  Huayacan,”  the 
present  guaiacum.  The  larger  work  embraces 
the  general  history  of  the  new  countries,  and 
records  what  he  had  seen  and  learned  during  the 
two-and-twenty  years  he  had  resided  in  these 
parts  :  it  is  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  Hysteria  General  where  he  treats  of 
the  venereal.*  Here  Oviedo  distinctly  states  that 
it  was  a  new  disease  ;  and  that,  on  account  of  its 


*  Salamanca  edit,  black  letter,  a.d.  1547.  Brit.  Mus. 
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being  so,  physicians  neither  understood  its  nature 
nor  knew  how  to  cure  it.# 

Another  historian  of  the  period,  Lopez  de 
Gomara,  expresses  himself  to  the  same  effect, 
saying  “  that  because  it  was  a  new  disease  no  one 
knew  what  to  do.”  f 

Paul  J ovius,  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times, 
speaks  of  it  as  “a  distemper  unheard  of  in  former 
ages  ;  ”  J  and  Guicciardini,  in  his  History  of  Italy, 
says  that  it  was  either  “  a  new  disease,  or  un¬ 
known,  at  least,  at  this  day  in  our  hemisphere. 

A  multitude  of  physicians,  and  others,  who 
lived  at  the  time  it  first  appeared,  bear  similar 
testimony.  Among  these  I  may  particularise 
Alexander  Benedictus,  who  wrote  on  this  disease 
in  1495,  the  year  after  its  first-recorded  outbreak 
in  Italy;||  next,  Joseph  Grunbeck,  the  year  fol- 


*  “  Y  como  la  dolencia  era  cosa  nueva,  no  la  entendian,  ni 
sabian  curar  los  medicos.” 

t  “Como  era  nueva  enfermedad,  no  sabian  que  hacerse.”  — 
Historia  de  las  Indias. 

t  “  Inauditum  prioribus  seculis  morbum.” — T.  i.  lib.  iv.  Jovius 
first  practised  medicine,  which  he  abandoned  to  embrace  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  state,  and  was  afterwards  made  bishop  of  Nocera  in  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto.  He  was  born  in  1482,  and  published  his 
history  about  1548. 

§  “  La  quale  infermita  o  del  tutto  nuova,  6  incognita  insino  in 
questa  eta,  nel  nostro  emisperio.”  —  Hist,  d’ Italia. 

||  “  Morbus  Gallicus,  nova  mundi  pestis  — medicis  ignotus 
prioribus.”  —  Omnium  Morborum  Signa,  & c.  lib.  xxvi.  c.  1. 
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lowing,  certifies  the  same  circumstance.*  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  new  disease  by  Johannes  Widman 
in  1497,  in  his  Epistle  to  John  JVell,f  a  fact 
which  Bartholomew  Steber  (1497)  repeats  ;  J  and 
in  the  celebrated  Arreste  du  Parliament  de  Paris, 
issued  in  1496,  we  find  it  similarly  designated,  as 
well  as  by  Sebastian  Brant  §  (1496),  Coradino 
Grilini  ||  (1497),  Peter  Pinctor^I  (1497),  Antonio 
Benevene**  (1502),  Coccius  Sabellicus-ft  (1502), 
CataneusJ|  (1505),  Cardinal  Bembo,§§  Leo  Afri- 


*  “  Iusuper  novum  genus  morbi,  natura  invisum.” —  Tract,  de 

Orig.  Pestil.  Scorrce. 

“  Morbum  rabidum,  superioribus  seculis  incognitum.” — De 
Mentulagra. 

t  “  Nostris  etiam  temporibus  foedus  morbus  invasit  mortales.” 
—  Tract,  de  Mai  de  Franzos. 

|  “Morbo  huic  eetati  nostra;  inaudito.” _ A  Mala  Franczns 

Preserv.  et  Cura. 

§  Among  the  “  Tot  nova  monstra,  fera  et  portenta,”  of  the  period, 
Brant  observes  of  the  venereal  : — 

"...  hoc  unum  sit  meminisse  satis.” — E ulogium. 

||  “  Hie  morbus  apud  modernos  incognitus  est.” 

*[  “  Morbus  ignotus.” _ Tract,  de  Morbo  foedo  et  occulto,  his  tem¬ 

poribus  affl.igen.te.  This  disease  very  early  had  a  name  synonymous 
with  “  pox  ”  applied  to  it.  Pinctor  says,  “  est  tertia  species 
variolarum.” 

**  “  Novum  morbi  genus.” — De  abditis  Morb.  Causis. 

ft  “  Novum  morbi  genus,  quern  nulla  sit  aetas  antea  experfa.” 

_ Rhapsod.  Hist,  ab  orbe  Cond.  Venet.  1502. 

ft  “  Morbus  nullis  ante  seculis  visus,  totoque  in  orbe  terrarum 
incognitus.” — De  Morb.  Call. 

§§  Pestilentia  nova  insolensque.”  —  Hist.  Venetia,  lib.  iii. 
p.  113.  a.d.  1513. 
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canus,  Joannes  de  Vigo,*  Pietro  Mainardi,f  De 
IIutten,J  Fracastorius,§  Nicolas  Massa,||  and 
others. 

With  evidence  so  abundant,  and  of  such  a 
kind,  —  for  we  are  to  remember  that  all  the 
writers  just  cited  lived  at  the  time,  and  were  eye¬ 
witnesses  of  its  first  appearance,  —  can  we  reason¬ 
ably  doubt  that,  whatever  other  diseases  of  the 
genital  organs  may  have  existed  before,  the  one 
then  spoken  of  possessed  an  aspect  very  different 
from  any  that  had  heretofore  been  observed  ? 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  same  source  of 
evidence,  and  hear  the  opinions  of  the  early 
writers  as  to  the  cause  of  this  new  distemper. 


*  “  Apparuit  quoddam  morbi  genus  per  totam  Italiam  incognita; 
naturae.” — De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  1. 

f  “  Hoc  nostro  tempore  detectus  quidem  morbus  epidemialis, 
Gallicus  appellatur,  quoniam  de  eo  nulla  est  memoria.” 

j:  “  Visum  Deo  est,  et  nostra  aetate  morbos  oriri  majotibus,  ut 
existimare  licet,  incognitos.” — De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  1.  a.d.  1518. 

$  “  Qui  casus  rerum  varii,  quae  semina  morbum 
Insuetum,  nec  longa  ulli  per  secula  visum 
Attulerint.” —  Syphilis  ( poema ). 

||  “  Dicamus  ergo,  morbum  Gallicum  esse  novum  morbum,  ab 
aliquo  non  descriptum,  nedum  cognitum,  nisi  nostris  bis  tem- 
poribus.” 

“  Nam  incognitus  et  invisus  erat  iste  pestifer  morbus,  non 
tantum  vulgo,  verum  etiam  doctis  et  in  sacra  medicina  eruditis.” 
_ Phrisius:  DeMorb.  Gall.  c.  1.  a.d.  1532. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  OLD  PHYSICIANS  RESPECTING  THE  CAUSE  OF 
THE  VENEREAL. 


Two  things  concerning  this  disease  strike  atten¬ 
tion  on  careful  perusal  of  the  early  writers  :  first, 
that  the  primary  sores  very  generally  escaped 
observation ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  constitu¬ 
tional  symptoms  consequent  on  the  absorption  of 
the  virus  supervened  much  more  speedily  than 
they  do  in  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  latter 
circumstance  was  apt  to  cause  the  former  to  be 
overlooked ;  and  thence  may  be  deduced  a  fair 
excuse  for  so  many  of  the  authors,  to  whom  the 
observation  applies,  having  ascribed  the  cause  of 
the  distemper  to  other  sources  than  sexual  inter¬ 
course.  The  pious  thought  they  saw  in  the  in¬ 
fliction  the  hand  of  an  offended  Deity,  and  regard¬ 
ing  the  disease  as  a  punishment  for  the  incredible 
profligacy  of  the  age,  styled  it  an  “  ultio  divina,”* 
and  “flagellum  Dei.”f 


*  Johannes  Widman  :  op.  citat. 
t  Gaspar  Torella  :  De  Pudendagra. 

“  Nam  sublimis  Creator,”  says  Gilini,  “  quandoque  iratus  suo 
populo  propter  eorum  peccata,  quamplures  mittit  morbos.” 
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That  Torella,  who  was  physician  to  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  should  have  entertained  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  the  less  surprising.  As  witness  of  the 
abominable  life  led  by  his  master,  we  are  in¬ 
clined  to  pardon  his  want  of  penetration  in 
overlooking  the  real  source  of  the  contagion 
from  that  moral  rectitude  which  prompted  him 
to  impute  its  origin  to  the  retributive  justice  of 
the  Deity. 

But  while  some  of  the  early  writers  attributed 
the  disease  to  God’s  anger,  and  some  to  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  the  planets,  there  were  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  of  more  matter-of-fact  views,  who  were 
disposed  to  ascribe  its  origin  to  another  kind  of 
conjunction  of  not  so  celestial  a  nature  :  for  there 
are  authors  of  the  earliest  date  who  distinctly 
notice  the  primary  sores  or  chancres,  and  trace 
them  to  their  real  origin — contagion  from  impure 
intercourse. 

Two  of  the  very  earliest  and  best  writers  on 
syphilis,  Marcellus  Cumanus  and  Alexander  Be¬ 
nedicts,  both  mention  the  primary  symptoms  of 
the  disease  ;  which,  the  latter  observes,  were  com¬ 
municated  by  concubitus  and  contact :  both  pub¬ 
lished  their  observations  only  one  year  after  the 
distemper  was  first  recognised  in  Italy  as  a  new 
disease  ;  and,  what  may  surprise  those  not  much 
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conversant  with  the  works  of  ancient  authors, 
Benedictus  mentions  salivation  by  mercury  as  a 
means  of  cure.* 

Both  Benedictus  and  Mareellus  served  in  the 
Venetian  army,  the  former  having  previously 
held  a  chair  in  the  university  of  Padua,  while  the 
latter  was  at  the  battle  of  Fornova  when  the 
allies  attempted  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Charles 
VIII.  returning  from  the  conquest  of  Naples  in 
1495.  Mareellus f  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
symptoms  as  they  first  appeared  among  the  troops 
to  which  he  was  attached,  and  which,  for  accu¬ 
racy  and  fidelity,  as  applicable  to  the  disease  even 
at  the  present  day,  cannot  well  be  surpassed. 
He  describes  the  disease  as  consisting  of“  pustules 
affecting  the  face  and  body ;  but  beginning  with 
a  vesicle  resembling  a  millet  seed  either  under  the 
prepuce  or  on  its  exterior,  or  on  the  glans,  at¬ 
tended  with  itching.”  “  Sometimes,”  he  says,  “it 
commences  as  a  single  pustule  in  the  form  of  a 
small  vesicle,  without  pain,  but  with  itching; 
which  if  rubbed,  ulcerates,  forming  a  spreading  or 

*  “  Inter  opportuna  remedia  qua;  inter  communia  auxilia  nu- 
merantur,  sunt  quae  ore  salivante  pituitam  evocant.” — Op.  cit.lib.i. 
c.  16.  Elsewhere  lie  notices  the  injurious  effects  of  the  excessive 
use  of  mercury  ;  as  the  falling-  out  of  the  teeth,  tremors,  and  palsy. 

t  See  Marcellus's  Observationes  Medico:,  published  in  Jerome 
Welsch’s  Syloge  Curat,  et  Obs.  Med. 
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phagedsenic  sore.  This  was  followed  in  a  few 
days  by  pains  in  the  arms,  legs,  and  feet,  and 
large  -pustules .”  Marcellus  likewise  mentions 
carbones  and  buboes  in  the  groin,  caused  by  the 
pustules  on  the  penis;*  as  well  as  caries  puden- 
dorum,f  or  caroli  (chancres)  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  prepuce,  giving  rise  to  phimosis.  Gruner, 
in  his  Aphrodisiacus,  might  well  exclaim  of  Mar¬ 
cellus  after  this  —  “fidus  phsenomenorum  narra¬ 
tor,  ideoque  testis  fide  dignissimus  !”  And  the 
same  may  be  averred  of  Benedictus. 

Although  several  of  the  early  writers  were 
aware  of  the  disease  first  attacking  the  genitals, 
many,  nevertheless,  believed  that  the  distemper 
was  occasioned  by  planetary  influence.  At  this 
period  astrology  was  much  in  fashion  among  the 
learned — a  science,  if  I  may  so  abuse  the  word, 
borrowed  from  the  Arabians.  Hence  it  was  that 
sidereal  influences,  deduced  from  conjunctions, 
obliquities,  oppositions,  eccentric  epicicles,  and 
malevolent  aspects  of  the  planetary  system,  were 
resorted  to,  to  account  for  all  natural  phenomena, 
as  far  as  regards  life  as  a  principle,  or  its  accidents 
as  involving  its  future  welfare. J 

*  Alexander  Benedictus  makes  the  same  observation, 
f  The  word  caries  was  frequently  used  by  the  old  writers  to 
signify,  as  it  does  here,  sloughing  ulceration. 

t  To  instance  the  hold  which  a  belief  in  astrology  had  gotten 
of  men’s  minds,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  Paleologue, 

c  2 
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However  incredible  it  may  appear  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  we  yet  find  that  not  simply  men  having 
ample  opportunities  of  accurate  observation,  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  astrological  origin  of  the  venereal, 
but  even  some  of  the  very  writers  who  had  suffered 
under  the  disease  itself. 

Joseph  Grunbeck,  who  describes  his  own  case 
in  a  work  written  with  much  purity  of  Latinity  for 
the  age,  attributes  its  cause  to  “  a  conjunction  of 
the  planets” — the  coitus  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter 
in  Scorpio — without  appearing  to  suspect  another 
sort  of  “coitus”  as  its  more  probable  cause. 
Grunbeck  thus  relates  his  case: — “Me  ex  im- 
proviso  inter  ambulandum  Augustensi  in  agro 
adorta  est,  et  primam  venenosam  sagittam  in 
glandem  priapi  defixit,  quae  ex  vulnere  tumefacta, 
utrisque  manibus  vix  comprehendi  potuisset.” 
Though  he  tried  to  conceal  from  his  friends  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  infected,  they  found 
it  out,  he  tells  us,  “  from  the  change  in  his 
complexion and  no  sooner  was  it  known 
(and  the  fact  shews  in  what  terror  the  disease 
was  held)  than  “his  dearest  friends  fled  his  pre- 

Manuel  Commenes,  and  his  whole  court,  having  retired  to  deep 
caverns  dug  in  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy  of  an 
astrologer  of  the  day  announcing  the  end  of  the  world — Vide 
Nicet.  Chron.  Annal.  lib.  ii. 

Crinas,  a  Marseillese,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
astrology  into  medicine.— Fide  Pliny,  book  xxix.  c.  1. 
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sence  as  they  would  an  enemy  with  a  drawn 
sword.”* 

Although  aware  that  the  disease  especially 
affected  the  genitals, f  this  did  not  change  their 
belief,  because  the  sign  Scorpio  was  thought  to 
govern  these  organs .J 

Widman,  in  his  Epistle  to  John  Nell,  dated 
Jan.  20,  1497,  is  doubtful  whether  the  disease 
arose  from  the  “  iniquitous  rays  of  Saturn,”  or 
the  divine  will  as  a  punishment.  Gilini,  his  con¬ 
temporary,  as  we  have  seen,  adopts  the  latter 
opinion,  —  “  Quam  causam  ad  Deum  summam 
referunt.” 

The  venereal  was  early  known  to  be  a  con¬ 
tagious  disease,  and  many  believed  it  to  be  infec¬ 
tious  as  well :  hence,  we  find  a  notion  prevailing 

*  Libellus  de  Mentulagra;  be.  citat.  Grunbeck  was  an  eccle¬ 
siastic,  and  published,  besides  his  Libellus,  another  work  on  the 
disease,  entitled  Tractatus  de  Pestilentiali  Scorra,  a.d.  1496. 

f  “  Quod  circa  genitalia  praecipue  contingit.” — Grunbeck,  De 
Mentul.  This  circumstance  he  repeats,  in  other  words,  elsewhere  : 
“  Ista  scorra  crebrius  in  mentula  exoritur.” 

+  Paracelsus,  with  that  strong  sense  and  penetration  which 
distinguished  him  above  all  his  contemporaries,  when  he  chose 
not  to  disguise  them  by  his  knavery,  laconically  observes, 
“  Non  debetur  astris.’' 

Those  who  are  curious  on  the  subject  of  ancient  astrology  may 
consult  Albumasar’s  Introductorium,  and  Liber  Florurn  Astrologies ; 
the  Centiloquii  of  Ptolomaeus ;  the  Centiloquii  of  Hermes  Trimegis- 
tus;  Zael  Ysmaelites,  De  Principiis  Judiciorum  ;  Masahahach,  De 
Ratione  Circuli ;  Albertus  Magnus,  De  Duobus  Sapientiis ;  and  the 
Astrolabe  of  Petrus  Aponensis,  commonly  called  the  “  Conciliator.” 
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that  it  could  be  caught  by  merely  breathing  the 
same  air  with  the  infected  person  ;  indeed,  it  was 
by  contaminating  the  atmosphere  that  the  astro¬ 
logical  physicians  believed  sidereal  influences  to 
operate. 

From  the  persuasion  that  the  disease  was 
infectious  through  the  air,  arose  the  inhuman 
practice  of  excluding  the  diseased  from  society.* 
We  have  just  read  in  Grunbeck  how  he  was 
shunned  by  his  most  intimate  friends  ;  the  lower 
orders  were  driven  into  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
left  to  perish  without  solace  or  assistance. f  It 
formed  one  of  the  charges  against  Cardinal 
Wolsey  that,  when  labouring  under  the  venereal, 
he  had  breathed  upon  the  king  in  whispering  to 
him.j; 

*  “  Sae  vitas  hujus  passionis,  et  detestatio  ejus  maxima,  ita  ut 
homines  a  eivili  conversatione  separentur,  saltern  quoad  curati  sint.” 
_ Win  man  :  Tract,  de  Pustulis,  <$f  c. 

f  “  Pauperes  hoc  malo  laborantes  expellebantur  ab  h»minum 
conversatione,  tanquam  purulentum  cadaver  derelicti  a  medicis 
(qui  se  nolebant  intromittere  in  curam),  babitabant  in  arvis  et 
silvis.’-  — Laur.  Phrisics:  De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  1. 

-  Oviedo  says,  that  it  was  communicable  by  the  breath  : 
“  Y  participar  de  su  aliento.” — Hyst.  Gen.  lib.  x.  c.  2,  fol.  93. 

As  one  cause  of  infection,  Nicolas  Massa  mentions,  “  a'er  per 
os  inspiratus."  Benedictus  Faventinus  entertained  the  same  belief ; 
but  the  case  which  he  cites  in  exemplification  was  evidently  caught 
by  kissing  an  infected  female.  To  prevent  catching  the  disease  by 
the  breath,  medical  men,  in  early  times,  put  bread,  or  a  sponge, 
soaked  in  vinegar,  in  their  mouth  when  they  spoke  to  their  patients 
_ a  precaution  we  now  know  to  be  wholly  unnecessary. 
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From  the  same  belief  it  likewise  came  that  no 
obloquy  was  attached  to  the  having  the  disease ; 
and  hence,  being  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  any 
other  infectious  distemper  prevailing  as  an  epi¬ 
demic,  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  time  did 
not  scruple  publishing  the  cases  of  princes,  abbots, 
bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  of  popes,*  who  had 
had  the  disease.  Some  men,  as  before  observed, 
even  published  their  own  cases :  as  Grunbeck, 
who  was  an  ecclesiastic;  and  Ulric  de  Hutten,  a 
knight,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  champions 
of  the  Reformation  :  hence,  also,  it  is  that  we  find 
most  of  the  early  treatises  on  the  venereal  dedi¬ 
cated  either  to  princes  or  to  dignitaries  of  the 
Church. 

Whether  the  disease  really  were  more  con¬ 
tagious  in  former  times  than  at  present  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  difficult  to  determine,  encompassed  as  it  is 
by  the  groundless  terrors,  superstitions,  and  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  age :  it  is  certain,  however,  that 
more  means  of  propagation  by  contact  were 

*  It  was  the  having  of  a  bubo  that  obtained  Leo  X.  the  pope¬ 
dom.  He  was  one  of  the  candidates,  and  during-  the  conclave  his 
bubo  burst,  and  cast  forth  such  a  stench  that  the  cardinals  who 
were  unfriendly  to  his  pretensions,  thinking  he  must  soon  die,  with¬ 
drew  their  opposition,  and  he  was  elected,  and  recovered.  On 
which  Varillas  (Anecdotes  de  Florence,  liv.  vi.)  makes  the  following 
remark  : — “  Et  comme  la  joie  est  le  plus  souverain  des  remedes, 
il  recouvra  bientot  apres  une  sante  si  parfaite,  que  les  vieux  car- 
dinaux  eurent  sujet  de  se  repentir  d’avoir  ete  trop  credule.” 


38  shakspere’s  “  MEASURE  for  measure.” 

accredited  favouring  this  supposition,  than  we 
find  borne  out  by  modern  experience  :  thus, 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed  in  which  an  infected 
person  had  lain,  touching  the  clothes,  or  the 
hand  even  of  the  patient,  or  drinking  out  of  the 
same  cup,*  were  all  accounted  sufficient  to  com¬ 
municate  the  disease.  In  allusion  to  this  belief 
it  is  that  Shakspere  makes  Lucio,  in  Measure 
for  Measure,  say — “  I  will,  out  of  thine  own  con¬ 
fession,  learn  to  begin  thy  health ;  but,  whilst  I 
live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee." — Act  I.  Scene  2. 

Another  of  the  credulous  opinions  of  the  times 
was,  that  when  the  venereal  infection  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  another,  it  freed  the  infector  of  the 
disease ;  and  it  is  to  this  persuasion  that  Shak¬ 
spere  again  alludes  when  he  makes  Timon  say  to 
Phrynia: — 

“  I  will  not  kiss  thee ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again.” 

But  as  this  was  an  opinion  of  which  mankind 
were  so  readily  and  easily  to  be  disabused,  we 
next  find  credulity  altering  its  creed  to  one  of  a 
more  heinous  character,  and  asserting  that,  to 
make  the  experiment  successful,  it  was  necessary 

*  “  Porque  d’  ninguna  manera  se  pega  tanto  d’  1  ayuntamiento 
de  hombre  a  muger,  coma  se  ha  visto  muchas  vezes,  y  assi  mismo 
de  comer  en  los  platos,  y  bever  en  las  copas  y  ta$as  que  los  enfermos 
deste  mal  usan.” — Oviedo  :  Hyst.  Gen. 


FLAGITIOUS  PRACTICES. 
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that  the  person  to  whom  the  infection  was  to  be 
transferred  should  never  before  have  had  sexual 
intercourse.  This  persuasion  gave  rise  to  the 
most  flagitious  practices,  and  men  purposely 
sought  out  the  most  innocent  of  victims  upon 
whom  they  could  perpetrate  an  enormity  for 
their  own  cure.  Indeed,  this  atrocious  belief  is 
not  yet  extinct;  for,  very  recently,  the  author  was 
called  to  see  a  little  boy,  whom  he  found  labouring 
under  virulent  gonorrhoea ;  and,  by  what  was 
elicited  from  the  patient,  and  by  examination  of 
the  woman  herself,  it  was  evident  that  his  nurse 
had  infected  him. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  THE  EARLY  NOTICES  OF  THE  CONTAGIOUS  NATURE  OF  THE 
NEW  DISEASE. 


In  a  preceding  chapter  the  author  has  treated  of 
the  affections  of  the  genital  organs  that  existed 
from  the  most  remote  record  of  the  history  of 
medicine,  down  to  a  period  approaching  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  :  but  beyond  simply 
noticing  the  fact,  we  find  among  the  ancient 
writers  no  mention  of  such  diseases,  with  the 
exception  of  what  was  called  leprosy,  having  pre¬ 
vailed  to  any  extent  among  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
or  Arabians ;  or  of  their  having  been  carried  to 
the  colonies  they  settled,  or  the  kingdoms  they 
conquered,  or  of  their  further  propagation  from 
the  latter  to  other  more  distant  countries. 

On  turning,  however,  to  the  writers  who 
almost  immediately  succeeded  the  period  last 
mentioned,  that  is,  about  the  time  that  Columbus 
returned  from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery,  we 
have  an  account  given  by  both  the  historians  and 
physicians  of  the  age  of  a  disease  which  affected 


LAWS  OF  ITS  CONTAGION. 
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the  genitals,  and  was  caught  by  coition,  of  a  very 
different  character. 

Alexander  Benedictus  has  been  already  cited 
stating  the  fact  in  1495,  that  the  disease  was  con¬ 
tracted  in  this  way.  His  contemporary,  Widman, 
does  not  content  himself  with  saying  that  the 
distemper  is  contagious,  but  especially  cautions 
against  having  connexion,  not  merely  with  one 
actually  having  the  disease,  but  with  any  woman, 
even  though  sound  herself,  if  she  have  had  inter¬ 
course  a  short  time  before  with  an  infected  man.# 

Sebastian  Aquilianus,  who  published  on  the 
venereal  the  year  following,  gives  similar  advice  j-f- 
and  observations  on  the  contagious  nature  of  this 
distemper  of  a  like  kind  are  to  be  found  in  most 


*  “  Summopere  tamen  cavendum  ne  coitus  fiat  cum  muliere 
pustulata,  imo  neque  cum  sana,  cum  qua  prius  brevi  temporis 
spatio  concubuit  vir  pustulatus,  propter  evitare  contagionis  peri- 
culum.  Jam  enim  cognitum  est  experientia  ut  subsequens  post 
pustulatum  receuter  inficitur.” — De  Mai  de  Franzos :  de  Cura. 

Trajan  Petronius  notices  the  fact  of  women,  apparently  well, 
infecting  others  (De  Morb.  Cull.  lib.  ii.  c.  6.)  ;  and  Georgius  Vella 
tells  us  that  he  had  known  healthy  females  have  connexion  with 
the  infected  ;  and,  although  they  themselves  remained  unaffected, 
they  yet  have  transmitted  the  disease  to  other  men.  —  De  Morb. 
Call.  c.  1. 

T  “  Admoneo  ut  coitum  summopere  evitent,  et  maxime  cum 
patientihus  hanc  segritudinem.’' _ De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  3. 

Coradino  Gilini  (1497)  repeats  the  same  caution :  “  Quia  vidi,” 
he  says,  “  multos  hac  de  causa  infectos •" — nevertheless  Gilini 
believed  in  its  astrological  origin. 
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CONTRACTED  BY  COITION  ALONE. 


of  the  authors  who  succeeded.*  Baptist  Fulgoso 
in  particular  plainly  states  that  the  disease  was 
contracted  by  coition  alone,  and  that  the  genital 
organs  manifested  its  first  symptoms,  -f-  And 
here  it  may  passingly  be  permitted  to  draw  the 
reader’s  attention  to  the  greater  accuracy  of  ob¬ 
servation  evinced  by  one  whose  mind  was  not 
prejudiced  and  obscured  by  astrological  theories 
when  compared  with  many  physicians  of  the  day, 
though  otherwise  able  and  learned  men. 

*  “  Cognitum  enim  est  experimento,  talem  morbum  esse  con- 
tagiosum.” — Bolognini:  de  Unguent.  Merc.  1507. 

“  Ab  inguine  mulieribus,  a  gl^nde  viris  saspius  incipit :  mox 

per  universum  corpus  vagabatur.” _ Elias  Capreolus:  de  Rebus 

Brixianis.  1502. 

“  Est  enim  species  scabiei,  quae  est  contagiosa.” 

Joh.  Benedictus  :  de  Morb.  Gall.  1510. 

“  Morbus  praefatus  contagiosus,  praesertim  per  coitum.” 

Joh.  de  Vigo  :  de  Morb.  Gall.  c.  1.  1514. 

“  Hunc  nulli  hoc  tempore  adnasci,  nisi  contagio  qui  se  pol- 
luerit.” _ Ui.ric  de  Hutten  :  de  Morb.  Gall.  c.  1.  1519. 

“  Fit  morbus  primum  solo  ab  coitu.” 

Paracelsus  :  Chir.  Mag.  c.  1.  1529. 

“  Solo  concubitu,  aut  alio  impuro  contactu  contrahendus.” 

Fernelius  :  Universe  Medicines,  c.  1 .  1579. 

f  “  Id  autem,  quod  in  ea  maxime  mirum  fuit,  erat,  quod  con- 
tagionis  vires  in  coitu  solo  exercebat,  a  genitalibus  membris  pri- 
mordia  sumebat.”—  Dicta  Factaque  Memorabilia,  lib.  i.  c.  4. 

Fulgoso  was  Doge  of  Genoa  in  1478,  of  which  honour  he  was 
deprived  by  the  usurpation  of  his  uncle,  the  famous  cardinal,  in 
1483,  who  sent  him  into  exile,  where  he  composed  his  Memorabilia. 
His  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Camillo  Ghilini,  and  pub. 
lished  at  Milan  in  1509. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


EVIDENCE  ADDUCED  OF  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  DISEASE  FROM 
THE  WEST  INDIES,  AND  OF  THE  ASTONISHING  RAPIDITY  WITH 
WHICH  IT  SPREAD,  NOT  ONLY  OVER  THE  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES 
OF  EUROPE,  BUT  LIKEWISE  TO  AFRICA, 


The  manner  in  which  the  disease  ran  its  devastat¬ 
ing  coarse,  spreading  its  baneful  consequences  to 
distant  countries  with  a  rapidity  that,  joined  with 
a  total  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  treating  it,  truly 
appalled  mankind,  though  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances  among  the  many  attending  its 
first  introduction  to  account  for,  must,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  acknowledged  to  constitute  the  one  most 
corroborative  of  its  entire  newness  :  and  whatever 
discrepancy  or  contradiction  may  exist  on  other 
points  of  the  early  history  of  the  venereal,  a  uni¬ 
versal  concurrence  of  testimony  among  the  old 
writers  leaves  none  certainly  on  the  extent  and 
rapidity  of  its  spread. 

That  the  disease  was  brought  from  the  island 
of  St.  Domingo,  then  called  Hispaniola,  by  the 
followers  of  Columbus,  although  contrary  to  the 
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belief  of  several  very  recent  writers,*  there  is 
abundant  and  satisfactory  proof. 

We  learn  from  history  that  the  ships  of  this 
celebrated  navigator  returned  to  Europe  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1493,  and  with  them  brought  the 
disease.  This  fact  is  distinctly  stated  by  the 
historian  Gon^alo  de  Oviedo,  in  his  Sumario,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,f  and  that  it 
was  a  common  disease  among  the  natives ;  J 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  very  few  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  escaped  who  had  any  connexion  with  the 


*  See  Cooper’s  Surgical  Dictionary,  art.  “  Venereal  Disease.” _ 

Mr.  Cooper  says,  “  Many  considerations  lead  me  to  coincide  with 
Hunter,  Sprengel,  Pearson,  and  Bacot,  in  rejecting  the  common 
history  of  syphilis  as  fabulous :  I  mean  that  account  which  refers 
its  origin  to  America,  or  the  French  army  in  Italy.”  Assuredly 
Mr.  Cooper  uses  too  strong  an  expression  as  regards  the  first  of 
these  writers ;  for  Mr.  Hunter  simply  says,  “  We  are  still  in  doubt 
whether  it  (the  venereal)  arose  in  Europe,  or  was  imported  from 
America.” — (Part  i.c.l.)  With  respect  to  Mr.  Bacot,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  never  consulted  the  original  authorities  he  names :  for 
instance,  he  tells  us  that  Peter  Martyr  was  “  physician  to  the  king 
of  Spain.”  Following  the  erroneous  spelling  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
pilers,  he  quotes  John  Ardern.  It  is  possible  to  guess  who  he 
means  by  Etius,  Aribasius,  Gibbertus,  and  Gonsalvez  de  Oviedo  ; 
but  who  Citius  is,  whom  he  twice  mentions,  it  is  quite  impossible 
even  to  surmise. 

t  “  Puede  V.  Magestad  tener  por  cierto  que  aquesta  enfer- 
medad  vino  de  las  Indias,  y  es  muy  comun  a  los  Indios.” 

t  “  Porque  a  la  verdad  es  propria  plaga  de  esta  tierra,  y  tan 
usada  a  los  Indios  v  Indias  como  en  otras  partes,  otras  comunes 
enfermedades.” 
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women.*  In  another  passage,  he  repeats  that  the 
first  time  the  disease  appeared  in  Spain  was  on 
the  return  of  Columbus,  when  several  of  those 
who  had  accompanied  him  were  affected  with 
it,  and  through  them  it  was  communicated  to 
others. f 

Not  content  with  stating  the  fact,  Oviedo 
proceeds  to  give  his  authorities  for  it  from  among 
those  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  voy¬ 
ages,  and  names  among  his  informants,  Vincente 
Yanez  Pingon,  one  of  the  principal  pilots  of  the 
three  brothers  Pincones,  who  went  out  in  the 
first  voyage,  and  with  whom  he  was  most  in¬ 
timate  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  1514. 
He  was  told  the  same  by  the  pilot  Hernan  Perez 
Matheos,  “  at  present  alive  in  this  city,”  and 
who  went  out  in  the  first  and  third  voyages  with 
Columbus ;  besides  two  other  gentlemen,  then 
also  alive,  and  many  others  who,  as  eye-witnesses 
(“  como  testigos  de  vista  ”),  gave  him  the  same 


*  “  Y  muy  pocos,  digo,  son  los  que  han  escapado  deste  traba- 
joso  mal  que  ayan  tenido  participacion  carnal  con  las  mugeres  na- 
turales  desta  generacion  de  Indias.” — Hyst.  Gen.  lib.  x.  c.  2. 

t  “  La  primera  vez  que  aquesta  enfermedad  en  Espana  se  vido, 
fue  despues  quel  Almirante  Don  Cbristoval  Colom  descubrio  las 
Indias  et  torno  a  estas  partes,  y  algunos  Christianos  dellos  que 
conel  vinieron  que  se  ballaron  en  aquel  descubrimiento,  y  los  que 
el  segundo  viaje  hizieron,  que  fueron  mas,  truxeron  esta  plaga,  y 
dellos  se  pego  a  otras  personas.” _ Sumario,  fol.  39. 
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oviedo’s  testimony  continued. 


information.  Oviedo  further  adds,  that  he  had 
heard  the  fact  repeated  from  the  comendador, 
Mossen  Pedro  Margarite,  and  the  other  com¬ 
manders,  Arroyo  and  Gallego ;  besides  Gabriel 
de  Leon,  Juan  de  la  Vega,  and  Pedro  Novarro, 
who  went  with  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage. 
After  this,  how  can  M.  Swediaur  say  that  Oviedo, 
in  speaking  of  the  circumstance,  expressed  him¬ 
self  “  encore  d’une  maniere  vague  ?  ” 

It  often  caused  Oviedo  to  laugh,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  when  in  Italy,  to  hear  the  Italians  call  it 
the  French  disease ;  and  the  French,  the  Nea¬ 
politan  ;  when,  in  truth,  both  would  have  been 
more  correct  had  they  designated  it  the  Indian 
disease.* 

From  Spain,  Oviedo  tells  us,  from  being  con¬ 
tagious,  it  passed  into  Italy,  and  many  other 
countries. 

Corroborative  of  the  positive  testimony  of  this 
distinguished  historian,  there  is  that  of  another, 
not  less  worthy  of  credit,  to  adduce ;  and  who 
also,  like  Oviedo,  lived  at  the  time,  and  visited 
the  countries  of  which  he  treats :  I  mean,  Fran¬ 
cisco  Lopez  de  Gomara.  This  author  was  a 

*  “  Muchas  vezes  en  Ytalia  me  reya  oyendo  a  los  Ytalianos 
dezir  el  Mai  Frances,  y  a  los  Franceses  llamarle  el  Mai  de  Na- 
poles  :  y  en  la  verdad  los  unos  y  los  otros  le  acertaran  el  nombre 
si  le  dixeran  el  Mai  de  las  Indias.” — Hyst.  Gen.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 


TESTIMONY  OF  LOPEZ  DE  GOMARA. 
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Spanish  ecclesiastic,  and  accompanied  Cortez 
as  chaplain  in  his  expedition  to  Mexico  in 
1515. 

Gomara,  in  his  History  of  the  Indies ,  as  the 
newly-discovered  world  was  then  called,  has  a 
chapter  headed,  “  Que  las  Bubas  vinieron  de  las 
Indias ,”  and  begins  at  once  by  saying  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Hispaniola  were  all  affected  with 
the  venereal.*  He  moreover  informs  us  that  the 
Spaniards,  from  intercourse  with  the  women, 
immediately  caught  the  disease — that  on  account 
of  their  sufferings,  and  not  getting  better,  many 
returned  to  Spain  for  cure  and  on  other  business 
—  that  the  infected,  from  having  connexion  with 
courtesans  on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  were  the 

*  “  Los  de  aquesta  Isla  Spanola  son  todos  bubosos,  y  como  los 
Espanoles  dormian  con  las  Indias,  hincheronse  luego  de  Bubas, 
enfermedad  pegajosisima,  y  que  atormenta  con  refios  dolores. 
Sintiendose  atormentar,  y  no  mejoranda,  se  bolvieron  muchos 
dellos  a  Spana  por  sanar,  y  otros  anegoyios.  Los  quales  pegaron 
su  encubierta  dolenfia  a  muchas  mugeres  cortesanas ;  i  ellas  a 
mucbos  hombres  que  pasaron  a  Italia  a  la  guerra  de  Napoles  en 

favor  del  Rey  Don  Ferdinand  II.  contra  Franceses.’’ _ La  Istirria 

de  las  Indias :  ed.  Sarag09a,  1552,  black  letter,  Brit.  Mus. 

Vespucci,  whose  Christian  name  America  took  and  retains, 
gives  a  horrid  account  of  the  libidinous  licentiousness  of  the 
native  Caribbeans  :  their  intercourse  was  most  promiscuous  and 
incestuous.  “  Nulla,”  he  says,  “  sanguinis  ratione  habita ;  cum 
matre  filius,  et  frater  cum  sorore  coeunt,  libidinem  passim  ex- 
ercent  instar  brutorum  animalium.”  —  Navig.  Alber.  Vesputii 
Epitome. 
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means  of  infecting  others ;  *  many  of  whom  being 
ordered  to  Naples  to  assist  King  Ferdinand  II. 
in  repelling  the  invasion  of  the  French  king, 
thus  carried  the  disease  to  Italy ;  where  likewise, 
through  the  medium  of  the  prostitutes,  it  was 
communicated  to  both  the  Italians  and  French  .f 
We  find  this  account,  both  of  the  original 
exotic  source  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  Europe,  confirmed  by  several  other 
historians,  as  well  as  many  physicians  who  wrote 
on  the  subject.  Among  the  former,  I  may  name 
Peter  Martyr,  who  was  the  Apostolical  Protho- 

*  Diaz  de  Isla,  in  his  Tratado  contro  la  Enfermedad  de  las 
Bubas,  distinctly  states  that  the  disease  was  endemic  in  Hispaniola, 
and  gives  an  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  Bar¬ 
celona  in  1493  ;  of  its  spreading  all  over  the  city,  and,  as  its 
nature  was  unknown,  and  the  means  of  treating  it  not  understood, 
fasts,  oblations,  and  other  religious  devotions  were  appointed,  that 
God  might  destroy  the  pestilence.  Diaz  practised  at  Seville. 

Erasmus  says  it  was  called  the  Spanish  scab  ( Colloq .  Adolesc. 
et  Scortum),  and  Leo  Africanus  mentions  the  disease  under  the 
same  name. 

f  It  is  not  stated  exactly  when  the  Spanish  troops  went  to 
Italy,  but  as  they  were  sent  to  repel  the  invasion,  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  this  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  French  army  ;  and  we 
are  told  by  Oviedo  that  some  among  those  that  were  sent  were 
affected  with  the  venereal  : — “  Y  entre  aquellos  Espanoles  fueron 
algunos  tocadns  desta  en  fermedad,  y  por  medio  de  las  mugeres  de 

mal  trato,  y  bivir  se  comunico  con  los  Ytalianos  y  Franceses.” _ 

Hyst.  Gen.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

We  learn  from  Mariana,  de  Rebus  Hispania  ad  annum  1494, 
c.  6,  that  Charles  VIII.  of  France  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1495.  He  left  it  on  the  20th  of  May  following. 
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notary,  and  Prior  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Gra¬ 
nada  ;  Guicciardini,*  and  more  especially  still, 
the  son  of  Columbus  himself,  who  in  the  72d 
chapter  of  the  Life  he  published  of  his  father, 
mentions  that  sickness  had  destroyed  all  the 
Spaniards  whom  Columbus  had  left  behind  in 
the  island  of  Hispaniola,  on  returning  from  his 
first  voyage,  except  160,  and  that  these  laboured 
under  the  French  disease f  —  the  name  by  which 
the  venereal  was  then  generally  known. 

Peter  Martyr,  in  his  account  of  the  New  World, 
also  makes  mention  of  “  a  peculiar  disease  in  this 
island  (Hispaniola),  distinguished  by  large  scabs 
covering  the  body  and  corroding  the  limbs,  which 
is  contagious,  and  has  spread  to  other  countries 
through  cohabitation  with  the  infected.”  J 


*  “  Perche  si  manifesto  poi,  che  tale  infermita  era  stata  trapor- 
tata  di  Spagna  a  Napoli,  ne  propria  de  questa  natione,  ma  cnndotta 
quivi  da  quelle  Isole,  le  quali  cominciarono  per  la  navigatione  di 
Christofano  Colombo,  Genovese,  a  manifestarsi  quasi  in  questi  anni 
medesimi  al  nostro  emisperio.” — La  Historia  d'ltalia. 

t  “  Todas  las  familias  de  la  isla  (Hispaniola)  estaban  en  gran 
tumulto  y  sedicion,  por  lo  qual  gran  parte  de  la  gente,  de  la  que 
dejo,  erajamuerta,  y  no  havian  quedado  alii  mas  que  160  hom- 
bres,  llenos  de  Mai  Frances.” — La  Historia  del  Almirante  Don  Cliris- 
toval  Colon,  que  compuso  Don  Fernando  Colon,  su  hijo.  V.  Barcia, 
Historiadores.  Madrid  edit.  1749. 

t  De  Orbe  Novo.  In  the  7th  book  of  the  7th  decade.  Martyr 
also  tells  us  of  guaiac  being  taken  in  Hispaniola  for  thirty  days 
for  the  cure  of  what  “  Helephantiam  esse  putant  aliqui.”  But 
Martyr  is  an  authority  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  ;  for  he 
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THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  DISEASE 


The  ships  that  returned  with  Columbus  did 
not  all  proceed  to  the  same  port,  for  Columbus 
himself  landed  at  Lisbon  before  proceeding  to 
Palos ;  and  another  of  his  ships,  under  Alonzo 
Pincon,  was  obliged  to  put  into  Bayonne.  Now, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  the  disease  having 
broken  out  shortly  afterwards  in  any  of  these 
places,  this  was  an  event  so  feasible,  that,  as  as¬ 
sisting  to  explain  what  is  established  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  contemporaneous  witnesses  —  namely,  the 
spread  of  the  distemper  in  such  an  incredibly 
short  time  over  the  whole  of  Europe  —  we  might 
perhaps  be  justified  in  admitting  it  to  be  at  least 
a  very  probable  occurrence. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  connected 
with  this  question  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
that  is,  the  country  to  which  the  great  discoverer 


evidently  was  very  credulous,  and  inserts  in  his  book  whatever 
was  told  him.  This,  by  a  date  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  appears  to  have  been  first  published  in  1516. 

The  fact  that  the  venereal  was  brought  from  Hispaniola  was 
accredited  by  several  of  the  early  medical  writers  : — Musa  Bras, 
savolus,  in  speaking  of  Hispaniola,  says  : — “  Nam  in  illis  locis 
Gallica  vocata  lues  est  morbus  fere  patrius.”  See  also  Giovanni 
Manardi’s  Epist.ad  Mich.  Santannam,  a. d.  1520.  —  Jerome  Mon- 
tuus  :  de  Lue  Indica. —  Montanus  :  Tract,  de  Morbo  Gallico. — Dr. 
Barrough,  in  his  Method  of  Physick  (a.d.  1617),  says,  that  “  the 
first  finding  of  this  grievous  sicknesse  was  brought  into  Spaine  by 
Columbus  at  his  coming  home  ;  so  that  all  Christendome  may 
curse  that  king  (Charles  VIII.  of  France),  and  Columbus.”— 
Book  vi.  c.  1. 
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belonged.  Columbus,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
an  Italian  ;  and  it  appears  far  from  improbable 
that  several  of  his  own  countrymen  from  the 
Italian  sea-ports  were  the  companions  of  his  voy¬ 
age,,  and  who,  on  their  arrival  in  Europe,  would 
naturally  return  home.  Now,  if  any  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  labouring  at  the  time  under  the  venereal, 
and  belonged  to  Naples,  a  kingdom  then  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  Spain  by  family  dynasty, 
we  should,  on  this  supposition,  have  the  disease 
propagated  almost  as  early  at  Naples  as  in  Spain. 

But  whether  this  supposition  be  feasible  or 
not,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  several 
respectable  writers,  already  quoted,  proving  that 
it  was  carried  to  Naples  by  Spaniards.  Fulgoso 
states  the  fact  in  his  Memorabilia :  Rodrigo  Diaz 
tells  us  that  many  Spaniards  resided  at  Naples 
at  the  time  the  French  invaded  that  kingdom  :* 
and  we  learn,  from  almost  every  writer  on  the 
disease  at  the  period,  that  it  broke  out  in  the 
French  army  after  the  taking  of  Naples ;  and 
when  Charles  VIII.  was  forced,  by  the  league 
formed  against  him,  to  abandon  his  conquest,  that 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  sent  another  army  into  Italy 
under  the  celebrated  captain  Gongalo  Fernandez 
de  Cordova,  through  which,  we  may  presume,  the 
contamination  was  still  farther  spread  in  Italy. 


*  Tratado  contvo  la  Enfermedad  de  las  Bubas. 
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TO  GERMANY  —  SCOTLAND  : 


That  the  reader  may  not  lose  the  regular  se¬ 
quence  of  testimony,  he  is  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Charles  VIII.  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1495. 

In  1496,  Joseph  Grunbeck  informs  us  “  that 
on  returning  from  his  travels,  he  found  the  disease 
prevailing  all  over  Germany — in  every  city,  town, 
camp,  village,  and  cottage,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.”* 

In  the  same  year,  we  are  told  by  Sebastian 
Brant, d  that  it  had  got  to  Britain ;  and  in  1497, 
James  IV.  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the 
frightful  prevalence  of  the  venereal  in  Edinburgh, 
issued  the  celebrated  proclamation  banishing  the 
infected  from  the  city.  The  original  is  preserved 
in  the  Records  of  the  Town-council,  dated  22d 
September,  1497  ;  and  as  a  document,  both  little 
known  and  curious  in  itself,  as  characteristic  of 
the  age,  I  shall  copy  part  of  it.  His  Majesty 
“  charges  straitly  all  manner  of  personis  being 
within  the  freedom  of  this  hurt,  quilks  are  infectit, 
or  hes  been  infectit,  uncurit  with  this  said  con- 

•  “  Hoc  vero  tempore  repsit  non  solum  per  Latium,  sed  serpit 
quoque  per  Germaniara,  Sarmatiam,  Bohemiam,  Thraciam,  Britan - 
uiam,  etprorsus  omnesmundi  cardines  usque  occupavit,  quod  pris- 
cis  temporibus  nunquam  est  auditum.” — De  Pestil.  Scorra,  c.  8. 
f  “  Nec  satis  extremo  tutantur  in  orbe  Britanni, 

Quos  refluum  cingit  succiduumque  fretum.” 

Eulngium,  de  Scorra  Pestilentiali.  1496, 
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tagious  plage,  callit  the  Grandgor,*  devoyd,  red, 
and  pass  furt  of  this  town,  and  compeir  upon  the 
sandis  of  Leith  at  ten  hours  before  none ;  and 
thair  sail  thai  have  and  find  botis  reddie  in  the 
havin  ordanit  to  them  by  the  officeris  of  this 
hurt,  reddy  furneist  with  victuals,  to  have  thame 
to  the  Inche,f  and  thair  to  remane  quhill  God 
provyd  for  thair  health.”  Those  evading  this 
ordinance  “  salle  be  brynt  on  the  cheik  with  the 
marking  irne,  that  thai  may  be  kennit  in  tym  to 
cum.” 

As  evincing  the  terror  that  the  venereal  in¬ 
spired  at  its  first  irruption,  a  fact  which  furnishes 
an  irrefragable  proof  of  its  being  hitherto  a  disease 
unknown  among  the  people,  I  may  likewise  cite 
in  this  place  the  more  generally  known  “  Arreste” 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  reference  to  the 
venereal,  dated  the  6th  of  March,  1496,  stating 
that,  “  Because  in  this  city  of  Paris  many  persons 
were  sick  of  a  certain  disease  called  the  Great 

*  Among  the  common  people  in  France  the  disease  was  called 
“  La  Gorre.” 

“  Mais  le  commun  quand  il  la  rencontra, 

La  nommoit  Gorre,  ou  la  Verolle  grosse, 

Qui  n’espargnoit  ne  couronne,  ne  crosse.” 

Les  Trois  Comptes,  par  Maistre  Jean  le  Maire.  1525. 

f  The  island  of  Inch-Keith,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about 
twelve  miles  distant  from  Edinburgh. 
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Pocks,  which  had  raged  for  the  last  two  years* 
in  this  kingdom,  as  well  in  Paris  as  in  other 
parts  of  France :  ”  and  as  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  it  would  increase  as  the  spring 
advanced,  it  was  advised  to  provide  accordingly. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  incon- 
veniencies  daily  occurring  from  the  visiting  and 
communication  taking  place  with  the  sick,  it 
was  counselled,  determined,  and  decreed  by  the 
Reverend  Father  in  God  Monsieur  the  Bishop  of 

*  “  La  grosse  verolle,  qui  pui  deux  ans  en  fa  a  eu  grant  cours 
en  ce  roiaume,  tant  de  cette  ville  de  Paris  que  d’autres  lieux.” 
Thus  bringing  its  commencement  and  prevalence  to  about  the 
time  when  Charles  VIII.  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
Jeane  de  Bourdignd  is  still  more  precise  in  the  date  of  its  intro¬ 
duction : — “  En  cest  an  (1495),”  he  says,  “  commenfa  a  regner 
en  France  une  maladie,  que  les  Franfois  appellerent  grosse 
verolle,  et  Galle  de  Naples.” — Histoire  aggregative  aes  Anna  les  et 
Chroniques,  §c. 

An  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  fact  of  the  disease  being 
brought  from  Italy  to  France  by  the  troops  of  Charles  VIII.t 
founded  on  the  decree  itself,  that  inasmuch  as  it  bears  date  6th 
March,  1496,  and  speaks  of  the  disease  having  existed  for  two 
years,  this  would  bring  the  time  of  its  being  known  in  Paris  to  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1494,  and  therefore  prior  to  the  taking  of 
Naples.  But  this  apparent  discrepancy  is  easily  reconciled  to  the 
fact,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  at  the  date  of  this  decree,  the  year 
in  France  commenced  at  Easter,  and  that  this  custom  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  who,  by  an  edict  of  January  1563,  fixed 
the  commencement  of  the  year  at  the  festival  of  the  Circumcision. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  though  the  date  of  the  decree  be  1496,  it 
appeared  in  reality  in  1497. 
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Paris,  the  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs  of  Paris,  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  public  town-crier  should  an¬ 
nounce,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  all  strangers, 
whether  men  or  women,  having  this  disease,  and 
not  dwelling  or  resident  in  this  city  of  Paris,  that, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  this  notice,  they  depart 
the  said  city  to  the  country  or  places  of  which 
they  are  natives,  or  to  where  they  abode  when 
taken  with  the  distemper,  or  elsewhere  they  like, 
on  pain  of  being  hanged:  and  to  facilitate  their 
departure,  they  are  told  that  at  the  “  portes,” 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Jaques,  they  would  find  persons 
properly  deputed  to  give  them  four  Parisian  sous 
each.  They  were,  moreover,  forbidden  to  re-enter 
the  city  until  perfectly  cured  of  the  disease. 

By  the  2d  article  it  was  ordained,  “  That 
every  citizen,  having  the  distemper,  was  to 
confine  himself  to  the  house,  under  the  same 
penalty.” 

By  the  8th,  the  mayor  gave  orders  to  the 
examiners  and  Serjeants  not  to  suffer  any  com¬ 
munication  between  the  sick  and  the  inhabitants, 
and  those  found  disobeying  this  interdict  were  to 
be  expelled  the  city  or  sent  to  gaol. 

And  by  the  9th,  the  city  gates  were  to  be 
guarded  that  none  might  stealthily  re-enter. 

In  the  foregoing  observations,  sufficient  evi- 
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dence  has  been  adduced,  it  is  presumed,  to  esta¬ 
blish  three  important  points  :  —  First,  whence  the 
venereal  was  originally  imported ;  secondly,  in 
what  manner  it  was  conveyed  to  Naples  ;  and 
lastly,  by  what  means  it  was  introduced  into 
France.  But  in  again  looking  into  the  history 
of  the  times,  we  shall  find  that  there  took  place 
another  event  at  the  period  not  less  influential 
in  disseminating  the  contagion  than  the  march 
homeward  and  disbanding  of  the  French  army;  the 
writer  alludes  to  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that  country  on 
the  institution  of  the  Inquisition.  History  acquaints 
us  that  Ferdinand  reconquered  the  Saracenic  por¬ 
tion  of  Spain  about  the  year  1492.  And  that 
shortly  after  this  the  Inquisition  was  established, 
which  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  “  Maranos,” 
as  the  Jews  were  called,  and  their  total  expulsion 
from  Spain.  This  event  took  place  in  1493,  after 
the  arrival  of  Columbus;  and  we  have  the  direct 
testimony  of  Leo  Africanus*  to  the  fact,  that 
neither  the  venereal  disease  nor  even  its  name 
was  known  either  in  Numidia  or  Libya  before 


•  “  Hujus  mali  ne  nomen  quidem  ipsis  Africanis  antea  ea 
tempora  notum  fuit,  quam  Hispaniarum  rex,  Ferdinandus  Judseos 
omnes  ex  Hispania  profligasset.’’ — De  totius  Africa  Descriptione, 
lib.  i.  c.  30, 
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Ferdinand  II.  had  expelled  the  Jews:  on  this 
account  the  Africans  called  it  the  Spanish  disease.* 
Stephen  Infessura,  secretary  to  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,  tells  us  that  these  exiled  Jews  arrived 
in  great  numbers  at  Rome  ;  and  that  they  brought 
a  pestilence  with  them  which  destroyed  one-third 
of  the  population.-^ 

Some  writers  have  referred  to  this  fact  as  one 


*  Oviedo  speaks  of  the  disease  passing  to  Africa,  “  por  medio 
d’  algunas  mugeres  y  hombres  tocados  desta  enfermedad.”  — 
Sumario,  loc.  cit. 

The  dissemination  of  the  venereal  by  the  Jews  is  also  alluded 
to  by  Paul  Jovius  (Hist,  sui  Tempor.  tom.  i.  lib.  iv.)  :  —  “  Fuere, 
qui  crederent,”  says  Jovius,  “  id  malum  ab  novo  orbe,  ad  occi- 
dentem  reperto,  initium  duxisse,  et  ab  Judceis,  sub  id  tempus  tota 
Hispania  pulsis,  in  Italiam  caeterasque  regiones  vario  eorum  errore 
delatum  sub  id  tempus,  quo  Carolus  passim  victor  Italiam  percu- 
currit but  he  himself  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  French  army. 

t  When  Pope  Alexander  heard  of  the  intention  of  Charles  VIII. 
to  invade  Naples,  not  relishing  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in 
his  territories,  he  intrigued  in  all  ways  to  prevent  it ;  and  among 
other  reasons  urged  to  dissuade  Charles  from  his  purpose,  he  told 
him  of  the  great  pestilence  then  raging  in  Rome.  The  French 
king’s  answer  to  this,  as  given  by  Infessura,  was  quite  character¬ 
istic  of  his  nation.  “  Lo  Papa,”  says  Infessura,  “  mando  a  dire  al 
R6  di  Francia,  che  non  venisse,  perche  in  Roma  era  grande  peste, 
e  dubitava  dello  stato  suo.  Et  per  lo  Re  gli  fu  risposto,  che  non  si 
curava  di  peste,  perche  quando  lui  fusse  morto,  haverebbe  posto 
fine  alle  sue  fattiche.” — Diarium  Urbis  Romce,  in  Eccardi  Corp.  Hist. 
Med.  JEvi,  tom.  ii. 

Peter  Pinctor,  who  was  one  of  the  physicians  to  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.,  and  died  in  1503,  says,  what  seems  most  probable, 
that  the  French  soldiers  brought  the  disease  to  Rome  on  their 
return  from  Naples. 
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ITS  UNIVERSAL  PREVALENCE. 


establishing  the  fatal  nature  of  the  venereal  in  its 
original  state :  hut  the  very  fact  of  its  great  mor¬ 
tality  proves  that  the  disease  could  not  he  the  vene¬ 
real.  Rome  always  was,  is,  and  likely  ever  will 
he,  subject  to  what  used  to  be  called  “  plagues,” 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  stands  :  * 
besides,  it  was  an  aptitude  of  the  times,  from 
intolerance  and  superstition,  to  ascribe  every 
public  calamity  to  these  persecuted  people. 

But  while  events  such  as  have  been  referred 
to  may  be  adequate  to  explain  the  dissemination 
of  the  disease  from  one  distant  country  to  another, 
there  is  yet  wanting  a  cause  to  account  for  its 
general  and  indiscriminate  propagation  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  individual. 

The  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  venereal 
among  all  ranks  of  society  is  attested  by  most  of 
the  early  writers.  Grunbeck  tells  us  that  the 
magnates  of  the  land  — kings,  princes,  bishops, 
and  the  noblesse,  all  laboured  under  the  malady. 
Marco  Antonio  Sabellico,f  a  Spanish  historian 


*  For  the  grounds  of  this  opinion,  the  author  refers  to  his 
Pedestrian  Tour  through  Italy. 

t  “  Vigesima  fere  pars  hominum  id  malum  experta.”  Paracel¬ 
sus  says  “  it  spared  none  —  nutli  parcens which  Philip  Barrough 
repeats,  addii  g,  “  be  they  kings,  lords,  or  ladies.” 

Again, — “  Car  regne  a  ce  trez  cruel  tourment, 

Par  tout  le  monde  universellement.” 

Jean  le  Maire,  1525. 
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of  the  period  (1506),  says  that  almost  every 
twentieth  person  was  affected ;  and  according  to 
Benedict  Victorious  ( Consilia  Medicinalia ,  1536), 
it  had  got  even  into  nunneries. 

Whatever  might  be  the  unfounded  and  hypo¬ 
thetical  opinions  which  obtained  credence  in  early 
times,  of  the  capability  of  the  disease  being  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  atmosphere  through  the  influence 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  other  suchlike  in¬ 
sufficient  and  fanciful  means,  it  has  long  ago  been 
ascertained  that  nothing  but  the  actual  contact  of 
the  virus  can  communicate  the  disease ;  and  we 
have  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  it  ever 
was  otherwise.  This  leaves  us,  therefore,  but  one 
way  of  explaining  its  general  prevalence  among 
all  classes  ;  and  that  is,  universal  and  indiscri¬ 
minate  licentiousness.  In  an  imputation  which 
conveys  so  heavy  a  censure  and  disgrace  on  the 
character  of  the  age,  history  unfortunately  bears 
us  out ;  and  in  the  incredible  profligacy  of  man¬ 
ners  which,  at  that  time,  so  generally  pervaded 
society,  we  shall  find  a  means  sufficient  to  account 
for  a  circumstance  otherwise  inexplicable. 

We  have  but  to  look  into  the  life  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  then  universally  acknowledged  head 
of  Christendom,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  as  handed 
down  in  history,  to  judge  of  the  state  of  morals 
that  existed  among  the  priesthood  and  society  in 
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general ;  and  when  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the 
undisguised,  unbounded,  and  hideous  licentious¬ 
ness  of  that  pontiff’s  life,  and  of  the  utter  pro¬ 
stration  of  every  moral  decency  and  observance 
which  must  have  followed  on  such  high  sanction 
and  example,  we  shall  no  longer  have  cause  to 
wonder  at  the  rapid  and  universal  spread  of 
the  venereal  over  Christendom,  or  longer  deem 
the  circumstance  an  unaccountable  anomaly  in 
pathology. 

Alexander  the  Sixth,  as  has  been  said,  was 
pope  at  this  period ;  and  two  of  his  physicians, 
Pietro  Pinctor  and  Caspar  Torella,  wrote  treatises 
on  the  disease. 

History  tells  us  that  this  pontiff  was  publicly 
accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with  his  own 
sister,  whom  he  took  away  from  three  husbands 
successively,  and  caused  the  last  to  be  assassinated 
that  he  might  bestow  her  in  marriage  on  the  heir 
of  the  house  of  Este.  The  nuptials  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Vatican  with  the  most  shameless 
diversions  that  debauch  had  ever  invented  for  the 
confusion  of  modesty.  Fifty  courtesans  danced 
naked  before  this  incestuous  family ;  and  prizes 
were  given  to  those  who  exhibited  the  most  lasci¬ 
vious  motions.  The  Duke  of  Gandia  and  Caesar 
Borgia  (at  that  time  cardinal),  both  sons  of  the 
pope,  are  said  to  have  publicly  disputed  the 
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favours  of  their  sister  Lucretia.  The  Duke  of 
Gandia  was  assassinated  at  Rome,  and  Caesar 
Borgia,  his  brother,  was  the  supposed  author  of 
the  murder.*  The  personal  estates  of  the  car¬ 
dinals  at  their  decease  belonged  to  the  pope : 
and  Alexander  was  strongly  suspected  of  hasten¬ 
ing  the  death  of  more  than  one  member  of  the 
sacred  college,  that  he  might  become  possessed 
of  their  treasures.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
enormities,  and  the  fact  illustrates  the  debased 
state  of  the  private  morals  of  the  period,  the 
people  of  Rome,  we  are  told,  obeyed  this  pontiff 
without  murmuring! 

In  proof  of  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy 
of  former  times,  we  are  told  that  the  prelates  who 
attended  the  Council  of  Trent  publicly  took  their 
kept-mistresses  with  them,  as  part  of  their  suite; 
and  prostitutes  from  all  parts  flocked  to  the 
Council  as  a  good  speculation. 

“  Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,”  says  Robert¬ 
son,  speaking  of  this  period,  “  being  the  younger 
sons  of  noble  families,  were  accustomed  totally  to 
neglect  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  indulged 

*  See  Paul  Jovius,  and  Russell’s  History  of  Modern  Europe. 
Borgia  took  for  his  motto,  “  Aut  Caesar,  aut  nihil which  gave 
rise  to  the  epigram  : — 

“  Borgia  Caesar  erat,  factis  et  nomine  Caesar, 

Aut  nihil  aut  Caesar  dixit,  utrumque  fuit.” 
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themselves  without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to 
which  great  wealth  and  idleness  naturally  give 
birth.  Though  the  inferior  clergy  were  prevented 
by  their  poverty  from  imitating  the  expensive 
luxury  of  their  superiors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and 
low  debauchery  rendered  them  as  contemptible 
as  the  other  were  odious.”* 

The  prostration  of  morals  was  not  confined  to 
the  seculars  of  the  church ;  it  had  penetrated  to 
the  sanctuary  of  the  convent,  and  nunneries 
had  become  scenes  of  the  most  abandoned  licen¬ 
tiousness.  In  a  work  entitled,  Of  the  Corrupt 
State  of  the  Church,  by  the  then  Rector  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  author  exclaims,  —  “  For 
what  else  are  nunneries  than  detestable  brothels, 
receptacles  for  the  consummation  of  every  species 
of  lewdness  and  debauchery?  so  that,  in  our 
days,  for  a  female  to  take  the  veil  is  the  same  as 
if  you  were  to  expose  her  to  public  prostitu¬ 
tion. ”f  Even  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth’s  time, 
the  clergy  had  not  much  improved  in  conduct 
according  to  Simon  Fish ;  for  in  his  Supplication 
of  Beggars,  which  Simon  presented  to  King 

*  Hist,  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  ii.  book  ii. 

t  “  jSlam  quod  aliud  sunt  puellarum  monasteria  nisi  qutedam, 
non  dicam  Dei  sanctuaria,  sed  Veneris  execranda  postibula,  sed 
lascivorum  et  impudicorum  juvenum  ad  libidines  explendas  recep- 
tacula  1  ut  idem  hodie  sit  puellam  velare,  quod  et  publice  ad  scor- 
tandum  exponere.” 
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Henry  in  1530,  he  accuses  the  Romish  priests 
of  “  catching  the  pocks  of  one  woman  and  bear¬ 
ing  them  to  another.”*  Not  more  creditable  is 
the  character  given  by  John  Bale,  bishop  of 
Ossory,  of  Dr.  Hugh  Weston,  who  was  Dean  of 
Windsor  in  1556,  but  deprived  by  Cardinal  Pole 
for  adultery.  As  affording  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  expression  of  the  period,  the  author  will 
quote  it:  —  “At  this  day  is  lecherous  Weston,” 
says  the  bishop,  “  who  is  more  practised  in  the 
art  of  Brech  Burning  that  all  the  whores  of  the 
stews.”  —  “  He  not  long  ago  brent  (clapped)  a 
beggar  in  St.  Botolph’s  parish.”  Elsewhere  he 
tells  us  of  him  that  “  he  had  been  sore  bitten  with 
a  Winchester  goose. ”-f- 

After  this  exposition  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  composing  the  priesthood  of  the  age,  can 
we  be  surprised  at  reading  that  there  should  not 


*  The  character  of  the  English  clergy  was  equally  dissolute, 
according  to  Matthew  Paris,  in  Henry  the  Third's  time,  though 
long  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  venereal  disease.  In  lamenting 
the  licentious  profligacy  of  the  church  he  declares, —  “  Et  facta  est 
Alia  Sion  quasi  meretrix  etfrons,  non  habens  ruborem.” — Hist. 
Anglice. 

f  The  licensing  of  the  stews  in  Southwark  formerly  made  part 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  revenues,  whence  the  name  of  “  a 
Winchester  goose,”  which  was  given  to  a  clap  in  those  days. 

If  I  mistake  not,  revenue  is  still  drawn  by  the  bishop  from  the 
same  property,  though  the  “  licensing”  system  be  abolished. 
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have  been  “  almost  any  religion  remaining?”*  or 
longer  wonder,  considering  the  frightful  state  of 
public  morals,  at  the  general  prevalence  of  the 
venereal  disease  among  all  classes?  or  that  the 
truly  devout  should  have  attributed  its  origin  to 
“  divine  wrath  ?” 

*  Bellarmine,  Concio  XXVIII. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  DISEASE  AS  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  FIRST  WRITERS, 
AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  ITS  ORIGINAL  VIRULENCE  CONSIDERED. 


By  the  account  left  us  by  Marcellus  Cumanus, 
we  learn  that  the  first  appearances  of  the  disease 
differed  in  no  respect  from  those  still  characterising 
it.  He  describes  the  “  single  pustule  in  the  form 
of  a  small  vesicle, ”  accompanied  with  itching, 
which  by  being  rubbed  turned  to  an  ulcer;  and 
observes,  moreover,  that  these  sores  frequently 
gave  rise  to  buboes  and  phimosis. 

John  de  Vigo  is  still  more  accurate  in  his 
description  of  the  primary  sores,  and  notices  dis¬ 
tinctly  what  has  since  been  needlessly  termed  the 
Hunterian  characteristic  of  chancre,  the  surround¬ 
ing  callosity  or  induration.* 

Nicolas  Massa  (a.d.  1532)  likewise  mentions 
this  kind  of  chancre,  and  of  its  being  slow  of 

*  "  Nam  ejus  origo  in  virga  et  in  vulva  semper  fere  fuit  cum 
pustulis  parvis,  interdum  lividi  coloris,  aliquando  nigri,  nonnun. 
quam  subalbidi,  cum  callositate  eas  circumdante.”  —  De  Morb. 
Gall.  c.  1. 
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healing ;  *  so  does  Fallopius,  but  very  correctly 
does  not  make  it  an  essential  characteristic.  The 
latter  speaks,  likewise,  of  the  callous  cicatrix, 
sometimes  left  after  a  chancre  heals ;  and  with 
just  discrimination  observes,  that  as  long  as  the 
induration  remains  the  disease  is  not  perfectly 
cured.  Fernelius  also  notices  the  hardened  base 
of  chancres. 

The  secondary  symptoms,  or  those  arising  from 
the  poison  getting  into  the  constitution,  also  cor¬ 
respond  with  what  we  see  in  the  present  day  : 
namely,  eruptions  on  different  parts  of  the  body, 
pains,  warts,  condylomata,  and  sore  throat.f 

These  eruptions  were  described  under  the 
name  of  “  pustules,”  which  in  ancient  times  had 
not  that  restricted,  defined  meaning  in  which  we 
now  understand  the  term.;};  They  divided  them 
into  dry  and  moist,  and  when  these  spread,  the 
latter  kind  especially  gave  rise  to  large,  foul,  and 
very  fetid  ulcers. 

The  above  are  the  symptoms  proper  to  the 


*  “  Ulcera  virg®,  quae  sunt  mala,  cum  duritie  callosa,  qu<e  tarde 
sanantur.” —  Op.  cit.  c.  vii. 

•j-  Alexander  Benedictus  treats  of  “  condylomata,  nunc  dura, 
nunc  mollia,”  as  also  of  mariscm,  rhagades,  and  fungi  ( Omnium 
Morb.  Signa,  &c.)  ;  and  Marcellus  prescribes  powdered  willow- 
bark  for  their  cure. 

t  See  Celsus,  lib.  v.  sec.  15,  where  he  divides  “pustulae”  into 
i^caiH/ifAura,  ipXuxnavtu,  <f)X u^dxiov,  and  tw/vi/jsr/f. 
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disease  ;  and  though  several  others,  and  those  of 
the  worse  kind,  such  as  nodes,  caries  of  the  hones 
of  the  palate,  nose,  head,  and  so  forth,  have 
usually  been  denominated  and  considered  to  be 
venereal,  they  will  be  shewn,  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  not  to  belong  to  the  disease,  but  to 
be  superinduced  by  pernicious  treatment. 

There  are,  however,  several  striking  peculi¬ 
arities  annexed  to  the  original  character  of  the 
disease  requiring  to  be  noticed.  The  appearance 
of  the  secondary  symptoms,  for  instance,  was  much 
more  speedily  consecutive  on  the  primary  than  at 
present  exists.  Marcellus  states  the  period  to  be 
only  a  few  days ;  and  he  wrote,  as  we  have  said, 
when  the  disease  first  began  to  spread  in  Italy. 

Not  merely  did  the  symptoms  shew  themselves 
sooner,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  intensity; 
for  Grunbeck,  speaking  of  the  eruptions,  says* 
that  they  covered  the  whole  body  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  feet ;  that  no  part  of  the  face, 
save  the  eyes,  nor  of  the  neck,  breast,  trunk,  or 
pubes,  was  left  exempt. 

Another  primary  character  of  the  eruption 
was  the  intolerable  fetor  and  corruption  attending 
it.  Grunbeck  speaks  of  the  circumstance  as  it 
appeared  in  the  French  army  before  Naples,  as 

*  “  Nulla  parte  faciei  (solis  oculis  exemptis),  nec  colli,  cervicis, 
pectoris  vel  pubis  immuni  relicta.” 
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surpassing  all  description  and  belief ;  #  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  Conrad  Schelling,*!-  who, 
on  account  of  the  horrid  stench,  gives  directions 
how  to  remove  it  bv  the  burning:  of  odoriferous 
herbs  and  pastiles  in  the  apartment. 

The  facts  just  stated  certainly  would  indicate 
that  the  original  virus  possessed  more  activity 
than  at  present ;  and  the  fact  is  further  borne  out 
by  Gaspar  Torella,  who,  in  narrating  the  case  of 
a  young  man,  mentions  that  the  chancre  appeared 
on  the  day  after  connexion ;  and  a  hard  streak, 
he  says,  was  seen  extending  from  the  chancre  to 
the  groin ;  six  days  after,  he  was  seized  with 
syphilitic  pains  ;  and  in  ten  days  the  pustules  broke 
out  on  his  head,  face,  and  neck. 

In  corroboration  of  the  pustular  and  scabby 
character  of  the  original  disease,  I  will  cite  a  few 
of  the  very  early  authorities. 

Leonicenus  ( De  Murb.  Gall.  1497)  defines  the 
venereal  to  be  a  scabies  (“  si  scabies  est  appel- 
landae”),  affecting  the  genitals  and  other  parts  of 
the  body  with  “  pustules,”  but  especially  the  face. 

This  symptom  is  particularly  noticed  by 
Torella,  who  enters  minutely  into  their  different 

*  “  Difficile  est  dictu,  creditu  fere  impossible,  quanta  fceditatis, 
putridinis,  et  sordium  colluvione  nonnullorum  militum  corpora 
involuerit.”  —  De  Mentulagra. 

t  Em  kurz  regiment  von  dem  hochgelehrten  Meister  Conrad 
Schelling  von  Hjdelberg,  1511. 
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kinds.  “  When  the  sores  which  throw  out  the 
matter  are  superficial,”  says  this  author,  “they 
do  not  discover  themselves  unless  the  scabs  be 
rubbed  off",  and  if  allowed  to  remain  untouched 
they  fall  off  of  their  own  accord,  leaving  no  ulcer; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  be  deep,  a  virulent  sordes 
exudes  from  their  edges  in  pressing  them  with 
the  finger.”  Widman  even  makes  this  character¬ 
istic  symptom  part  of  the  title  of  his  book, — 
De  Pustulis  et  Morbo,  qui  vulgato  nomine  Mai  de 
Franzos  appellatur . 

Coradin  Gilini,*  Peter  Pinctoiyf-  Francas- 
torius,^  and  Nicolas  Massa,^  all  speak  of  the 
pustules  ;  and  it  was  from  the  constant  presence 
of  this  symptom  that  led  Simon  Pistor  to  consider 
the  disease  as  truly  an  exanthem  as  the  small- 

*  “In  principio  qusedam  oriuntur  pustulae.’’ 

t  “  1st®  pustul®  sunt  valde  sicc®  cum  paucissima  puris  humi- 
ditate,  ut  in  pluribus;  in  aliquibus  rero  major  quantitas  puris 
emanat.” 

t  “  Primus 

Syphilis  ostendit  turpes  per  corpus  achores.” 

$  “  Morbus  Gallicus  est  ®gritudo  nobis  nova,  in  qua  saepissime 
apparent  pustules  divers®,  et  ali®  infectiones  cutane®,  et  dolores 
membrorum,  et  apostemata  dura,  et  ulcera  maligna.” — De  Morb. 
Gall.  c.  1. 

From  the  precautions  given  by  Conrad  Schelling,  it  is  evident 
that  the  matter  from  the  secondary  pustules  was  thought  to  be 
infectious. 

Grunbeck  is  the  first  who  describes  venereal  lupi,  or  hard 
horn-shaped  scabs  on  the  forehead,  &c.  —  “  Scabies  multo  duriores 
arborum  cortice,  in  longum  instar  corniculorum  porrect®.” 
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pox ;  indeed,  it  was  from  the  pustules  that  the 
venereal  got  the  name  of  “  pox.” 

The  plate  in  the  frontispiece  represents  the 

case  of  Miss  L.  B - ,  the  kept-mistress  of  a 

gentleman  who  put  her  under  the  author’s  care, 
and  conveys  an  exact  type  of  the  disease  in  its 
original  form,  exemplifying  the  fetid  and  purulent 
eruption  spoken  of  by  Grunbeck,  Torella,  and 
Pinctor.  This  virulent  case  got  perfectly  well 
without  mercury  taken  internally,  by  the  means 
hereafter  to  be  described.* 

John  de  Vigo  appears  to  have  noted  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  secondary  venereal  eruptions  with  greater 
precision  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  divides 
them  into  the  scabby,  macular,  vesicular,  pustular, 
and  scaly  forms.  But  it  behoves  us  to  recollect 
that  the  use  of  mercury  had  now  become  very 
general  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease ;  and  along 
with  this  came  a  train  of  symptoms  not  heretofore 
mentioned  by  preceding  writers  on  the  venereal. 

Another  of  the  original  symptoms  of  the  vene¬ 
real  was  the  excruciating  pains  felt  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  Modern  writers,  in  referring 
to  this  circumstance,  have  confounded  it  with 
the  pains  felt  in  different  bones,  as  those  of  the 

*  The  writer  is  scarcely  ever  without  similar  cases  under  his 
care  at  the  Hospital,  in  the  treatment  of  which  mercury  is  never 
given. 
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cranium,  the  tibia,  scapula,  and  others;  but  if  they 
had  attentively  examined  the  old  authors,  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  pains  originally  spoken 
of  were  seated  in  the  soft  parts,  and  not  the 
bones.  Pinctor  says  they  principally  affected 
the  legs  and  arms ;  and  from  the  intolerable 
aggravation  of  them  produced  by  motion,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  have  been  muscular.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  Fracastorius,*  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  pains,  expressly  states  that  they 
are  not  properly  seated  in  the  joints,  but  in  the 
muscles  and  sinews.  Fracastorius  further  ac¬ 
quaints  us  that,  about  the  year  1529,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  severity  of  the  disease ; 
and,  among  other  mitigations,  he  mentions  that 
the  pains  had  almost  ceased,  or  had  become  much 
slighter. 

Ulcerations  about  the  fauces  j-  must  also  be 
regarded  as  an  original  symptom,  and  they  arise, 
in  the  writer’s  opinion,  in  the  same  way,  and  from 
the  same  pathological  law,  that  makes  ulcerations 
in  the  same  situation  so  common  in  other  diseases 
that,  by  a  distinctive  peculiarity,  ultimately  affect 
the  skin:  as  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
the  like. 

*  De  Morbis  Contagiosis,  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 

t  Widman,  in  1497,  notices  this  symptom,  and  the  difficulty  of 
swallowing  it  occasioned. 
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Misled  by  the  strong  expressions  of  some  of 
the  early  writers,  considerable  misconception  pre¬ 
vails  among  most  modern  authors  in  regard  to  the 
original  severity  and  virulence  of  the  disease. 
But,  if  the  authorities  for  this  idea  be  referred 
to,  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  spoke  of  it 
in  terms  of  such  abhorrence  and  consternation 
did  not  belong  to  the  profession,  but  portrayed 
its  features  from  an  alarmed  and  disgusted 
imagination ;  whereas  medical  men  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  depend  on  their  senses  for  guiding  their 
judgment,  nor  are  they  so  easily  horrified  at 
displeasing  sights  as  persons  not  so  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them.*  We  hence  will  find,  on  going 
into  the  matter,  that,  saving  in  one  or  two  par¬ 
ticulars,  the  disease  is  pretty  much  the  same  now 
as  was  described  by  Marcellus  Cumanus  in  1495. 

Two  fallacies  have  been  very  generally  accre¬ 
dited  :  first,  that  the  venereal  in  its  commence¬ 
ment  was  of  a  most  virulent  and  incurable  na¬ 
ture  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  has  been  progressively 
becoming  milder. 

“•The  horror  with  which  the  disease  was  at  first 
viewed,  from  the  belief  in  the  various  ready  ways 

*  Thus  Grunbeck: — “  Infirmitas  adeo  sa;va,  atra  et  foeda  quod 
ea  nihil  quicquam  atrocius,  terribilius  et  sordidius  in  mortalium 
regione  visum  vel  auditum  est.” — Proemium  in  Mentulagram. 

“Fugiebant  ejus  porro  aspectum,”  says  De  Hutten,  “neduiu 
contactu  abstinebant,  ut  morbi  praaterea  nullius.” — Cap.  1. 
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in  which  it  could  be  communicated,  caused,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  unhappy  sufferers  to  be 
shunned  as  living  pests  of  society,  gave  rise  to 
descriptions  and  expressions  of  an  exaggerated 
kind,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  error 
as  to  the  real  state  of  the  fact. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  few  or 
none,  of  the  regular  physicians  would  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  one  of  so  foul  and  unknown  a 
nature.*  Its  treatment,  consequently,  was  aban¬ 
doned,  as  it  still  too  much  is,  to  the  empirics  :  it 
was  taken  up  not  only  by  the  Barbitonsores,  whom 
Gilini  designates  “  Nostrorum  carnium  carni- 
fices,”  but  by  all  sorts  of  people,  —  by  farriers, 
tanners,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  such  like,  each 
having  his  nostrum,  according  to  Grunbeck. 
Many  of  those  persons  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  and  thence  got  the  name  of  “Viatores” 
and  “Vagatores,” — the  still  more  ancient  nsg/- 
oSsuru/,  and  the  legitimate  progenitors  of  the  char¬ 
latans  and  mountebanks  of  the  present  day. 

It  was  the  disgusting  filthiness  arising  from 
the  pustules  that  made  the  disease  so  abhorrent, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree  as  caused  Philip  Bero- 
aldus,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Golden 
of  Apuleius,  to  say  that  death  itself  was  often  to 

*  “  Literatos  ab  hac  cura  fugisse,  in  hoc  morbo  se  nihil  scire 
confitendo.” — Gaspar  Torella,  1497. 
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be  preferred  to  it.  Indeed,  this  author’s  detest¬ 
ation  was  so  strong  as  to  incite  him  to  anathe¬ 
matise  it.  “  Valeat,  abeatque,”  quoth  Beroaldus, 
“  dira  hsec  lues,  omni  pestilentia  pestilentior,  in 
Barathrum  et  Catonium!”* 

From  such  sentiments  and  expressions  it  is 
that  writers  on  the  disease  have  inferred  its  ori¬ 
ginal  malignancy  :  but.  to  be  at  once  disabused  of 
such  an  unfounded  opinion,  we  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  facts  recorded  by  some  of  those  very  authors 
whose  expressions  are  so  apt  to  deceive  us.  For 
instance,  Grunbeck  speaks  of  ulcers  remaining 
unhealed  for  two,  three,  and  even  five  years 
and,  surely,  however  disagreeable  and  disgusting 
the  circumstance  might  be,  their  duration  shews 
the  disease  at  least  not  to  have  been  speedily,  if 
at  all,  fatal.  Marcell  us  likewise  observes,  that 

the  pustules  would  remain  for  a  year  or  more  if 
no  medicine  was  used.  Coccius  Sabellicus,  a 
Spanish  historian,  distinctly  states  the  fact  that, 
though  few  escaped  the  disease,  few  died  of  it 
for  the  number  infected,  and  that  it  would  last 
for  years.  J  Torella,  who  used  very  simple  means 

*  Beroaldus  died  in  1505. 

f  “  Vulnera,  qu$  biennium,  triennium,  vel  quinquennium 
durant.” — Op.  cit. 

i  “  Et  quod  omnium  calamitosissimum  est,  trahebatur  morbus 
in  plures  annos.”  “ Panci  vero  pro  numero  regrotantium  extincti, 
sed  multo  pauciores  a  morbo  servati.” — RapsocL.  Hist,  ab  Orbecondit. 
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of  treatment,  nevertheless  tells  us  that  venereal 
pustules  and  cutaneous  defedations  were  easily 
cured,  and  that  he  had  witnessed  few  relapses  to 
follow.  This  fact  is  the  more  conclusive  of  the 
original  mildness  of  the  disease,  if  not  exasperated 
by  improper  treatment,  when  we  consider  that,  to 
effect  the  cure,  Torella  employed  gentle  aperients 
simply, — as  manna,  cassia  fistula,  senna,  Damas¬ 
cus  prunes,  and  tamarinds,  combined  with  aro¬ 
matics  :  “  with  which,”  he  adds,  “  I  have  not 
only  cured  great  numbers,  but  preserved  them 
from  all  defedations  of  the  skin  and  pains  of  the 
limbs.”  Externally,  he  used  a  solution  of  sub¬ 
limated  quicksilver.*  Nevertheless  Torella,  using 
the  language  of  the  day,  calls  the  distemper  “  cru- 
delissimus  et  horrendus  morbus.” 

In  the  Chronicon  of  Johannes  Nauclerus  (ad 
ann.  1501),  after  mentioning  the  unheard-of  and 
unknown  nature  of  the  disease,  observes,  that  it 


Venet.  1502.  Sabellico  himself,  according  to  Paul  Jovius,  died  of 
the  venereal  in  1506,  a;t.  70. 

*  Tractatus  de  Pudendagra,  1497.  Torella  finishes  his  truly 
excellent  treatise  by  saying, — “  Et  spero  cum  auxilio  Dei  omni- 
potentis,  et  gloriosissimse  Virginia  Maris  matris,  omnem  speciem 
pudendagra  curari  posse,  si  medicus  ingeniosus,  loco  et  tempore 
seriatim  qus  superius  scripti  sunt,  exercuerit  et  observaverit.” 

“  Idcirco  ra.ro  moritur  ex  ista  tertia  specie,  scilicet  aluhumata” 
(the  name  by  which  he  designates  the  venereal),  “  et  si  contingat 

mori,  erit  ex  mala  dispositione  aliorum  humorum.” _ P.  Pinctor, 

c.  5.  a.d.  1497. 
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killed  some,  and  had  not  yet  ceased  ;  and  Jovius* 
tells  us,  that  some  were  cured  of  it  in  three  days 
by  inunction  with  quicksilver  and  hog’s  lard. 
Now,  assuredly,  the  disease  could  not  have  pos¬ 
sessed  the  very  malignant  nature  which  many 
modern  authors  attribute  to  it,  when  we  find  so 
many  of  the  ancient  writers  describing  its  original 
character  to  be  so  different. 

There  is  the  evidence  of  the  historians  of  the 
period,  Oviedof  and  Lopez  de  Gomara,  besides 
that  of  several  medical  authorities,  to  shew  that 
the  disease  prevailed  in  a  very  mild  form  among 
the  natives  of  Hispaniola,  and  was  easily  cured  ; 
but  when  it  came  to  be  inoculated  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean,  it  evinced  its  poisonous  action  with  much 
increased  virulence  :  J  but  facts  analogous  to  this 
occur  even  in  the  present  day.  Dr.  Ferguson, 
one  of  the  inspectors-general  of  hospitals  in  Por¬ 
tugal  daring  the  late  war,  informs  us  that  the 

*  “  Aliqui  tamen  ex  argento  vivo  axungia  permisto  triduana 
inunctione  convaluerunt.” — Hist,  sui  Tempor.  t.  i.  lib.  iv. 

t  “  Pero  no  peligrosa  tanto  en  aquellas  partes  corao  en  estas ; 
antes  muy  facilmente  los  Indios  se  curan  en  las  yslas.” — Sumario, 
fol.  39. 

“  Entre  los  Indios  no  es  tan  rep  a  dolenyia,  ni  tan  peligrosa  como 
en  Espana,  y  en  las  terras  frias.” — Hist.  Gen.  lib.  ii.  c.  2. 

I  “  Ibi  mitis  est  morbus,  et  instar  scabiei;  sed  ad  nostrum 
veniens  orbem  ita  ferus,  ita  immitis  factus,  ut  caput,  oculos,  nasum, 
palatum,  cutim,  carnem,  ossa,  ligamenta,  viscera  tandem  omnia 
infestet,  inficiat,  corrumpat.” — Fallopius  :  De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  1. 
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venereal  has  become  so  mild  a  disease  among 
the  native  Portuguese  as  scarcely  to  require 
treatment;  but  it  assumed  a  very  different  cha¬ 
racter  among  our  soldiers,  infected  through  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Portuguese  women. 

It  would  appear,  both  from  fact  and  testi¬ 
mony,  that,  when  the  disease  has  become  natu¬ 
ralised  in  a  country,  its  virulence  somewhat 
declines,  as  far  as  concerns  the  natives  of 
that  country ;  but  the  mitigation  does  not 
appear  to  extend  to  those  of  other  countries, 
especially  if  there  be  a  marked  distinction  in 
the  race  between  the  infector  and  the  person 
infected.* 

That  some  alteration  in  character,  and  con¬ 
sequent  abatement  in  severity,  did  take  place  a 
few  years  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease 
in  Europe,  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  to 
establish;  nevertheless,  it  is  not  less  certain 
that  medical  writers,  from  an  early  period  down 
to  the  present  day,  have  deceived  themselves 
much  on  this  head.  Attention,  however,  to 
the  history  of  the  disease  through  the  differ- 


*  The  author  often  has  occasion  to  remark,  that  some  of  the 
worst  and  most  intractable  cases  of  the  venereal  admitted  into  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  are  Italian  image-venders,  who  have  caught 
the  disease  of  English  women. 
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ent  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  its  first 
introduction,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  in 
what  respect,  and  to  what  extent,  this  opinion 
is  correct. 

The  first  whom  the  author  finds  mentioning: 
the  fact  is  Pietro  Mainardi  (a.d.  1518),  who, 
from  the  circumstance,  was  encouraged  to  predict 
its  total  extinction. 

In  the  year  following,  Ulrick  de  Hutten  tells 
us  it  had  so  abated  in  filthiness,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  same  disease.* * * § 

Jean  de  Bourdigne  (a.d.  1529)  likewise  men¬ 
tions  the  fact ;  f  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
Fracastorius  (a.d.  1530).  J 

In  1550  the  disease  had  become  so  mild  that, 
according  to  Vidus  Vidius,  it  “  seldom  proved 
fatal.” §  This  Fallopius  confirms,  adding  that  it 
was  easily  cured ;  and  we  find  the  same  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Musa  Brassavolus,  Fernelius, 

*  “  Quippe  tanta  fuit  cum  primum  oriretur  foeditate,  ut  qui 
nunc  grassatur  vix  illius  generis  esse  putetur.” — C.  1. 

+  “  Mais  par  succession  de  temps,  elle  a  quelque  peu  mitigd  sa 
fureur,  et  n’est  si  vehemente,  ne  contagieuse,  comme  elle  souloit.” 
_ Hist.  Aggregative  des  Annales,  <Sfc.  Part.  III.  p.  180. 

$  “  Materia  indies  frigidior  fit ;  propter  quod  nec  jam  facile 
concipitur  nunc  ea  contagio,  uti  prius  solebat.” — De  Morb.  Gall. 
Lucubratio,  c.  2. 

§  “Nunc  raro  exitialis  est.”  —  De  Curat.  Morb.  Gen.  p.  ii. 
sec.  2. 
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Lopez  de  Gomara,*  Tomitanus,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  writers,  down  to  Sydenham.^ 

Now,  although  this  alleged  decline  in  severity 
has  long  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  very  erroneous  one  ;  and  as  to  diminution 
in  prevalence,  the  author  is  inclined  to  consider 
this  equally  unfounded.  There  is,  it  would  seem, 
a  general  disposition  among  mankind  in  all  ages 
to  echo  opinions,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to 
investigate  facts.  Preceding  observations  have 
demonstrated  that  a  false  and  exaggerated  notion 
of  the  original  malignancy  of  the  disease  very 
early  obtained  credence,  and  still  is  accepted 
among  men  who  do  not  read  and  examine  for 
themselves ;  but,  excepting  the  fact  of  its  having 
lost  much  of  its  pustular  character,  the  disease 
has  undergone  no  other  material  change  beyond 
that  imposed  on  it  by  injudicious  treatment— and 
if  we  form  our  judgment  from  facts,  without  re¬ 
garding  opinions,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  Let  us  hear  what  evidence  on  this  head  is 
furnished  by  English  authorities  alone. 

William  Clowes,  “one  of  her  Majesties  Chi- 

*  “  Era  este  mal  a  los  principios  mui  recto,  i  infame  :  hagora 
no  tiene  tanto  rigor,  ni  tanta  infamia.” —  Hist,  de  las  Indias. 

f  “  It  does  not  so  much  flourish  in  Europe,  but  languishes 
daily.” — John  Peachy’s  Translation. 

See,  likewise,  Lumnius,  Joubert,  Alex.  Dieudonne,  Jean  de 
Vaux,  and  Astruc. 
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rurgions”  (in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time),  in  A 
Brieffe  and  Necessary  Treatise  touching  the  Cure 
of  the  Disease  now  usually  called  Lues  Venerea , 
observes,  “  If  I  be  not  deceived  in  mine  opinion 
(friendly  reader),  I  suppose  the  disease  itselfe  was 
never  more  rife  in  Naples,  Italie,  France,  or 
Spain,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in  the  Realme  of 
England.”  Again  :  “  It  is  wonderful  to  consider 
the  huge  multitude  of  such  as  be  infected,  and  that 
daily  increase;”  which  our  author  ascribes  “to 
the  licentious  and  beastly  disorder  of  a  great 
number  of  rogues  and  vagabonds.”  So  much  for 
his  opinions:  now  listen  to  his  facts: — “  I  may 
speake  boldly,”  saith  William  Clowes,  “  because  I 
speake  truly  ;  and  yet  I  do  speake  it  with  griefe 
of  minde,  that  in  the  Hospitall  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew  in  London  [of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
surgeons],  there  hath  beene  cured  of  this  disease 
by  me  and  three  others,  within  five  years,  to  the 
number  of  one  thousand  and  more.”  Here  we 
have  it  stated  in  1596,  that  four  individuals,  sur¬ 
geons  to  the  largest  hospital  then  in  London,  had 
treated  among  them  somewhat  above  1000 
venereal  cases  in  five  years ;  while  within  the 
twelve  months  ending  February  1840,  there  have 
been  treated  of  syphilitic  and  gonorrhoea  cases,  no 
fewer  than  7970  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  alone  : 
a  number  apart,  of  course,  from  the  cases 
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treated  at  the  Lock  and  the  other  hospitals  in 
London  within  the  same  period,  as  well  as  at  the 
different  dispensaries  —  institutions  that  had  no 
existence  at  the  time  when  Clowes  wrote.  Now 
a  comparison  of  these  two  facts  will  enable 
us  to  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  the  venereal 
be  really  on  the  decline  or  not,  as  far  at  least  as 
concerns  the  metropolis. 

To  shew  that  there  could  be  no  great  degree 
of  virulence  in  the  disease  in  those  days,  notwith¬ 
standing  “  the  licentious  and  beastly  disorder  of 
a  great  number  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,”  the 
writer  will  cite  evidence  from  a  work  of  Dr. 
William  Bullein,  who  flourished  about  the  same 
period,  that  is,  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign. 
Bullein  in  his  “  Treatise  of  the  Pockes,”  contained 
in  his  Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  all  Sicknesse, 
makes  Health  say  (for  it  is  written  in  dialogues) — 
“  But  if,  through  blynde  ignoraunce,  sodayne 
chaunce,  any  have  gotten  it ;  then  do  thus  to  be 
delivered  from  it,”  —  his  means  consisting  in 
giving  the  decoction  of  guaiac  once  every  third 
day  for  nine  days,  and  a  warm  bath  for  three 
weeks  thereafter ;  when,  “  by  the  grace  of 
God,”  he  says,  “  the  sicke  body  shal  be  made 
whole.”* 


*  Vide  the  “  Booke  of  Compoundes,”  fol.  44. 
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We  cannot  well  say  the  disease  had  mitigated 
much  full  150  years  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Daniel 
Turner  wrote  on  it ;  since  in  the  preface  to  his 
Aphrodisiacus  he  says,  “We  are  not  without  ex¬ 
amples  at  this  time  of  as  deplorable  objects  from 
the  same  contagion  as  any  that  could  fall  out,  I 
think,  in  former  days.”  “  I  have  seen  three 
myself,”  he  continues,  “in  the  comjjass  of  so  many 
years  last  past,  where  the  poison,  notwithstanding 
all  endeavours,  the  one  under  a  double  and  co¬ 
pious  ptyalism,  each  of  forty  days’  continuance, 
to  put  a  stop  thereto,  spread  notwithstanding, 
and,  like  an  aquafortis,  devoured  both  flesh  and 
bone,  leaving  each  of  them  at  the  year’s  end  a 
rotten  skeleton,  as  well  as  a  rotten  carcass.”  So 
much  for  the  benefits  of  a  double  salivation,  each 
of  forty  days’  continuance  ! 

However,  without  anticipating  the  subject, 
I  may  yet  passingly  observe  that  much  of 
this  contradiction  between  fact  and  opinion,  in 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  disease,  ad¬ 
mits  of  explanation  by  the  difference  of  treat¬ 
ment  which  was  pursued  from  time  to  time : 
in  other  words,  that  inasmuch  as  mercury  was 
employed  or  discarded  in  the  cure  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  by  so  much  have  we  accounts,  by  one 
of  its  virulent,  by  another  of  its  tractable, 
nature. 
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From  a  statistical  statement  of  Mr.  Palmer, 
Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  to  be  found  in 
Dr.  Daniel  Turner’s  preface  to  his  Aphrodisiacus, 
it  appears  that  115  venereal  patients  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  that  hospital  between  January  1719 
and  January  1720  :  of  these  108  were  discharged 
cured,  and  seven  had  died,  which  is  nearly  one  in 
sixteen. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  same  hospital  for 
1839  shews  that  the  total  number  admitted  as  in 
and  out-patients  between  the  25th  March,  1838, 
and  the  25th  March,  1839  (including  eighty  who 
were  in  the  house  on  the  first  date),  amounted 
to  532,  of  whom  three  died,  or  about  one  in  177.* 
At  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  within  the  same 
period,  we  had  above  2500  in  and  out-patients 
affected  with  syphilis,  without  one  death  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  number. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Registrar-General's 
Report  of  the  Causes  of  Death  registered  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  from  the  1st  July,  1837,  to  30th 
June,  1838,  it  appears  that  thirty  males  and 
forty-three  females  died  of  the  venereal  within 
that  period. 

*  The  average  number  of  patients  constantly  on  the  books  of 
the  Lock  appears  to  be  about  100,  which,  when  computed  with  the 
total  number  cured  within  the  twelve  months,  gives  an  average  of 
nearly  two  months  and  a  half  for  the  cure  of  each  individual. 
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From  the  above  facts  we  are  justified  in  con¬ 
cluding,  that  the  greatly  diminished  fatality  which 
is  therein  shewn  is  principally  attributable  to  the 
comparatively  moderate  use  now  made  of  mercury 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
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In  tracing  the  early  history  of  the  venereal,  we 
find  mention  from  time  to  time  of  symptoms  hav¬ 
ing  supervened  not  heretofore  observed.  Astruc 
refers  to  the  circumstance,  hut  in  doing  so  com¬ 
mits  several  errors.  He  tells  us,  for  instance, 
that  John  de  Vigo  was  the  first  to  mention  nodes 
and  exostoses.  Now,  in  this  he  is  mistaken, 
for  Joseph  Grunbeck  describes  this  symptom  as 
occurring  in  his  own  person  nineteen  years  before. 
He  tells  us  that  Nicholas  Massa,  about  the  year 
1532,  was  the  first  to  speak  of  buboes ;  whereas 
we  find  them  enumerated  among  the  symptoms 
of  the  venereal  by  Marcellus  Cumanus  as  early  as 
1495.*  Moreover,  he  says  that  Musa  Brassavola 

*  “  Ego,  Marcellus  Cumanus,  infinitos  bubones,  causatos  ex  pus- 
tulis  virgce,  curavi.” — Observ.  Medicce,  obs.  vii. 
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in  1551,  and  Gabriel  Fallopius  in  1555,  were  the 
first  to  mention  syphilitic  alopecia  ;  here  again 
he  is  not  less  incorrect,  for  this  also  had  been 
previously  noticed,  first  by  Erasmus*  about 
1520,  and  afterwards  by  Fracastorius  in  1530. 
Astruc  goes  on  to  say  that  Peter  Maynard,  in 
1518,  was  the  first  to  mention  warts,  tubercles, 
and  condylomata ;  but  in  this  likewise  he  is 
mistaken,  for  they  were  particularly  noted  as 
venereal  symptoms  by  Alexander  Benedictus 
in  1495.  f 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  the 
venereal,  and  one  not  less  intimately  connected 
with  the  present  subject,  I  mean  the  supervention 
of  new  symptoms,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  methods  of 
treatment  first  had  recourse  to  for  its  cure. 
Treatment  always,  more  or  less,  modifies  symp¬ 
toms  when  it  does  not  cure  them  ;  and,  in  the 
present  instance,  where  that  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  have  very  early  created  a  belief  that  many 
symptoms  attending  the  venereal  were  produced 
by  the  very  medicine  employed  for  its  removal, 

*  “  Pleramque  cranii  cutem  nudaverat  alopecia.” —  Colloq. 
Prociet  Puellce. 

•f-  “  In  eadern  parte,  qua  corona  estet  sedes  dicta,  condylomata 
innascuntur,  tubercula  quajdam,  nunc  dura,  nunc  mollia,  quas  ex 
inflammatione  oriri  solent ;  verum  si  vetera  etiam  induruere,  medi- 
camentis  causticis  interdum  aduruntur .’'—hist,  de  Partib.  c.  26. 
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the  investigation  becomes  one  of  equal  interest 
and  importance. 

It  may  surprise  some,  as  it  did  the  writer,  to 
find  that  mercury  was  had  recourse  to  almost 
from  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Europe.  It  is  true,  we  are  told,  that  in  the 
beginning  medical  men  fled  its  presence,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  abandoned  its  treatment 
to  the  charlatans  of  the  day  but  this  could  not 
have  lasted  long,  nor  even  have  been  at  any 
period  a  universal  practice,  for  we  learn  from 
Benedictus,  that  in  1495,  that  is  to  say,  one  year 
after  the  first-recorded  outbreak  of  the  venereal  in 
Italy,  he  had  used  mercury  for  its  cure,  even  to 
the  exciting  of  salivation. ff  Certain  of  the  perni¬ 
cious  effects  of  this  medicine  were  well  known  to 
him,  for  he  speaks  of  its  loosening  the  teeth,  and 
of  some  becoming  tremulous  and  paralytic  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  use.  The  latter  fact  is  instructive, 
inasmuch  as  it  shews  the  poisonous  extent  to 
which  its  employment  was  early  carried. 

*  Benedictus,  after  saying  that  the  disease  proceeded  from  the 
west,  tells  us  that  a  set  of  empirics  came  from  the  same  quarter, 
visiting  the  infected  towns,  and  making  much  money  by  it.  “  Ex 
occidente  venere  empirici,  qui  magno  quaestu  urhes  circumierunt 
id  tantum  profitentes.” — De  Part.  ii.  c.  21. 

t  “  Inter  opportuna  remedia  quae  inter  communia  auxilia 
numerautur,  sunt,  quae  ore  salivante  pituitam  evocant.” — Op.  cit. 
lib.  i.  c.  16.  And  elsewhere  he  observes,  “  Profluviura  ex  faucibus 
ex  morbo  Gallico  efficaciter  morbum  levat.” 
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Although  physicians,  from  its  novel  cha¬ 
racter,  did  not  immediately  know  how  to  treat 
the  disease,  it  would  appear  that  before  long- 
analogy  suggested  to  them  to  try  mercury. 

It  has  usually  been  said  by  medical  scholars, 
that  neither  the  ancient  Greek  nor  Roman  phy¬ 
sicians  ever  ventured  on  the  use  of  mercury ;  and, 
as  far  as  the  former  are  concerned,  no  trace  of  its 
medicinal  employment  has  hitherto  been  dis¬ 
covered.  But  there  is  a  passage  in  Pliny  which, 
if  the  writer  does  not  misinterpret,  distinctly 
shews  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Romans. 
It  is  true  Pliny  calls  mercury  “  the  impostume  of 
the  eternal  fluid,  and  the  poison  of  all  things;”* 
but,  in  saying  thus,  he  speaks  of  the  pure  metal 
itself,  for  in  the  same  chapter  he  tells  us  that  cer¬ 
tain  physicians  in  his  time  used  minium,  calling  it 
cinnabar,  which  was  a  poison,  as  he  would  shortly 
demonstrate.^  To  understand  this  passage  aright, 

*  “  Cujus  vomica  liquoris  atterni  argentum  vivum  appellatur, 
venenum  rerum  omnium.” — Lib.  xxxiii.  c.  6. 

f  “  At  hercule  medici  quia  cinnabarin  vocant,  pro  ea  utuntur 
hoc  minio,  quod  venenum  esse  paulo  mox  docebimus.” — Ibid. 

The  ancient  Romans  employed  the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury 
for  various  purposes  —  they  used  it  in  painting  in  fresco ;  the 
Alipta;  applied  it  to  the  ladies’  faces  as  rouge,  a  practice  that  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  a  comparatively  modern  date  :  and  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  tbat  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  it  was  usual  on  festi¬ 
vals  to  anoint  the  face  of  the  statues  of  Jupiter  himself  with  it,  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  those  who  walked  in  the  triumph ;  and  he 
names  Camillus  as  having  done  so. 
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the  reader,  if  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  must 
know  that  the  Greeks  originally  used  the  word 
cinnabar  to  denote  dragon’s  blood,  the  Greek  for 
minium  being  fuXrog ;  it  would  therefore  appear, 
that  on  account  of  the  poisonous  character  which 
mercury  bore,  it  became  necessary  to  use  decep¬ 
tion  in  prescribing  it. 

Nevertheless,  although  from  this  passage  of 
Pliny  it  cannot  well  be  doubted  that  mercury 
was  employed  as  a  medicine  by  the  ancient  Roman 
physicians,  we  henceforward  can  find  no  further 
vestige  of  the  circumstance  until  we  come  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Arabians ;  and  to  them  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  that  we  are  indebted,  if  debt  it  be, 
for  its  first  introduction  into  use  in  Europe. 
Mercurial  preparations  were  much  used  by  the 
Arabian  physicians  in  several  cutaneous  com¬ 
plaints,  especially  of  a  scabby  character ;  and,  as 
the  original  characteristic  of  the  venereal  was  the 
appearance  of  scabs  and  pustules  over  the  body, 
we  thus  perceive  the  analogical  reason  which 
first  led  physicians*  to  resort  to  the  same  remedy 
in  syphilis. 

*  Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  have  remarked,  that  in  treating 
on  the  venereal  the  authority  of  physicians  has  chiefly  been  quoted, 
and  rarely  that  of  surgeons.  But,  before  the  time  of  Mr.  John 
Hunter,  few  or  no  surgeons  had  written  on  the  disease.  By 
usurpation,  nevertheless,  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day  arrogate 
to  themselves  exclusively  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  viewing 


90  EMPLOYED  IN  EUROPE,  SPAIN  EXCEPTED. 

The  employment  of  mercury  in  curing  the 
disease  continued  in  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  for  above  twenty 
years,  when  a  new  remedy  was  introduced  from  the 
latter  country  that,  among  regular  practitioners, 
entirely  superseded  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  observe 
medical  men  becoming  sensible  of  the  injurious 
consequences  of  their  former  method  of  cure  by 
mercury;  and  contemporaneously  we  find  authors 
first  beginning  to  notice,  without  seeming  aware 
of  the  cause,  the  abatement  in  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  mass  of  testimony  on  both  matters  is  too 
voluminous  to  be  cited  at  large  ;  but  with  such 
evidence  and  facts  before  them,  it  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  for  just  surprise  to  find  medical  practi¬ 


ce  interference  of  a  physician  to  meddle  in  the  matter  as  an 
encroachment  on  their  department  of  practice  —  a  presumption  too 
absurd  to  merit  confutation.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  by  a  decision 
of  Sir  John  Popham’s,  lord  chief-justice  of  Eugland  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  surgeons  practise  illegally  when  they 
treat  venereal  cases  ;  for,  in  the  cause  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
against  Read  and  Jenkins,  he  decided  that  “  No  surgeon,  as  a 
surgeon,  may  practise  physick  —  no,  not  for  any  disease,  though  it 
be  the  great  poi.”  The  first  surgeons,  therefore,  in  the  metropolis 
are  at  all  times  liable  to  he  prosecuted  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
as  irregular  and  unqualified  persons  whenever  they  meddle  with 
such  cases  ;  their  only  protection  in  the  present  day  being  that  of 

becoming  members  of  the  Apothecaries’  Company - See  Dr. 

Goodall's  Historical  Account  of  the  College’s  P roceedings  against 
Empirics.  London,  1684. 
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tioners  of  a  later  day  reverting  to  tlie  use  of 
mercury  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal,  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  greater  excess  than  ever :  nay,  the  more 
obvious  the  injuriousness  of  the  remedy  ought  to 
have  become,  despite  all,  it,  like  a  Titan,  arose 
re-invigorated  from  its  very  discomfiture.  It  is 
thus  we  read  of  persons  being  salivated  five, 
seven,  and  even  eleven  times  without  being  cured, 
the  practitioner  the  meanwhile  never  suspecting 
that  he  was  creating  a  disease  instead  of  combat¬ 
ing  it,  attributing  the  inveteracy  of  the  case  to  its 
malignant  nature  instead  of  to  his  own  pernicious 
practice. 

Next  after  Benedictus,  we  find  the  mercurial 
plan  of  treatment  mentioned  by  Joseph  Grunbeck, 
the  writer  who  believed  he  caught  the  disease 
from  the  atmosphere  when  perambulating  the 
fields  about  Augsburg.  Grunbeck  tells  us  that 
his  “  priapus”  was  cured  in  seven  days  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  been  a  tailor.*  The  tailor’s  mode 
of  treatment  was  to  anoint  the  whole  body  with  a 
mercurial  preparation  before  a  hot  fire :  nodes, 
however,  followed  the  cure,  of  which  he  did  not 


*  “  Sartor  quondam  fuerat,  ac  cum  non  satis  tueri  ex  suo  arti- 
ficio  haberet.”  Grunbeck,  in  conclusion,  prays  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  might  take  us  from  amidst  such  filthiness  to  her  sidereal 
abode  ;  which  is  not  a  little  singular,  howheit  he  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  in  its  originally  coming  from  the  same  quarter. 
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get  well  for  some  years.  This  may  be  considered 
the  first  most  conclusive  case  on  record  of  the 
baneful  consequences  of  mercury* — a  matter 
more  amply  to  be  discussed  and  demonstrated  in 
the  sequel. 

Sebastian  Brant  (1496),  in  his  JEulogium,  re¬ 
fers  to  inunctions  and  sweating  in  a  sack  and 
tub  or  barrel  as  a  means  of  cure,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with 
ancient  practice  that  this  mode  of  treatment  was 
then  in  common  use. 4" 

We  find  the  same  treatment  pursued  by  Wid- 
man  (1497),  whose  book  J  contains  many  excellent 
practical  precepts  and  directions.  He  observes, 
that  sometimes  we  meet  with  malignant  pustules 
that  mercury  will  not  heal :  in  such  cases  he 
recommends  the  old  surface  to  be  destroyed  with 
aquafortis,  or  with  some  other  caustic  ;  and  on  the 
eschar  separating,  the  sore  is  to  be  healed  by  re¬ 
applying  the  former  dressing — directions  than 


*  Benedictus,  however,  had  already  spoken  of  abscesses  cor¬ 
roding  the  bones,  and  of  his  having  seen  people  lose  their  nose 
from  the  venereal ;  at  the  same  time  we  are  to  remember  that  he 
salivated  his  patients. 

De  Hutten  tells  us  of  a  node  he  had  on  the  ankle,  which  lasted 
for  eight  years,  and  resisted  the  power  of  mercurial  inunctions  to 
get  it  to  suppurate. —  De  Morb.  Gall.  Curat,  c.  3. 

aliqui  temptent  medicinam  adhiberi,  et  inungant 
Corpus,  et  in  saccum  culleolumque  suant.” 
t  Tractatus  de  Pustulis,  &c. 
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which  nothing  can  be  more  judicious.  Along 
with  the  rubbing  in  of  mercury,  he  orders  nutri¬ 
tious  diet,  as  beef,  capons,  fowls,  game,  rich 
broths,  eggs,  &c.,  also  good  sweet  wine  a  year  or 
more  old ;  and  in  this  part  of  his  therapia  every 
practical  man  will  agree  with  him. 

However,  though  the  above  was  Widman’s 
ordinary  plan  of  treatment,  he  tells  us  that,  in 
many  cases,  he  cured  his  patients  by  simpler 
means ;  beginning  by  cleansing  the  body  of  the 
virus  by  a  plentiful  use  of  diluents,  by  gentle 
purgation,  and  by  promoting  perspiration  ;  and 
afterwards  he  endeavoured  to  rectify  the  effects 
of  the  disease,  by  giving  an  electuary  composed 
of  cinnamon,  lemon-peel,  sandal  and  cassia  wood, 
&c. :  a  method  of  cure  which  must  be  allowed 
very  much  to  resemble  that  afterwards  adopted, 
of  giving  the  decoction  of  the  woods. 

The  practice  of  curing  the  disease  by  mercurial 
inunction  continued,  as  has  been  said,  until  super¬ 
seded  by  guaiacum — an  event  in  the  treatment 
of  the  venereal  which  first  fairly  established  the 
important  fact  that  it  could  he  perfectly  cured 
without  mercury. 

Ulrick  de  Hutten  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  first  to  give  an  account  of  the  anti-sypliilitic 
virtues  of  this  drug;  but  this  is  an  error,  for  both 
Nicolas  Poll  and  Leonard  Schmaus  of  Saltzburg, 
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had  already  made  known  its  properties  :  but  even 
Schmaus  does  not  pretend  to  have  first  intro¬ 
duced  it  into  practice,  for  he  himself  mentions 
the  circumstance  that  the  Spanish  physicians  gave 
the  wood  in  powder.* 

Schmaus  is  particular  in  his  directions  for 
making  a  decoction  of  the  wood.  He  orders 
three  imperial  (Augustan)  measures  of  water  to 
be  poured  on  one  pound  of  guaiacum,  and  left  to 
infuse  for  two  days;  they  were  then  boiled  together 
until  a  third  was  consumed,  meanwhile  carefully 
skimming  it, — of  this  the  dose  was  a  quarter  of  a 
measure  morning  and  evening.  On  straining  off 
the  liquor  more  water  was  added  to  the  boiled 
wood,  to  form  what  was  called  “  the  minor 
water,”  which  was  drunk  at  meals,  and  as  com¬ 
mon  beverage  ;  while  the  scum  that  came  from 
the  first  decoction  was  applied  as  a  dressing  to 
the  ulcers.  As  a  general  rule,  Schmaus  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  stronger  the  decoction,  and  the 
more  of  it  drank,  the  more  speedy  and  effectual 

*  Poll  was  physician  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  whom  he 
addresses  his  book  On  the  Cure  of  the  Venereal  by  Guciiac,  which 
was  published  in  151?  ;  Schmaus  wrote  in  1518,  and  De  Hutten 
in  1519  —  all  three  Germans.  Poll,  from  being  thus  connected 
with  the  Spanish  court,  obtained  his  knowledge  of  guaiac  from 
the  Spaniards  ;  and  they,  again,  as  he  acquaints  us,  from  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  heading  of  the  ninth  and  last  chapter  of  his  book  is, 
“  De  assumptione  ligni  guaiacani  secundum  modum  ex  Hispania 
allatum.” 
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the  cure.  The  morning  dose  was  drunk  warm, 
and  the  patient  remained  well  covered  up  in  bed 
for  two  or  three  hours,  in  order  to  encourage 
sweat :  the  same  was  done  in  the  evening,  and 
the  more  they  perspired,  the  sooner  they  got 
well.  As  to  diet,  he  recommends  that  which  is 
tender  to  digest — such  as  chicken,  capon,  par¬ 
tridges,  and  the  flesh  of  young  animals.  His  only 
preparatives  were  purges.  Guaiacum  was  also 
given  in  the  solid  form :  the  wood  was  powdered 
and  sifted,  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  syrup  so  as  to  make  an  electuary :  of  this  a 
spoonful  was  taken  morning  and  evening,  which, 
if  continued  for  thirty  days,  restored  the  patient 
to  his  pristine  health.*  Schmaus  observes  the 
same  of  the  decoction.  Now,  Schmaus  wrote  in 
1518,  four -and -twenty  years  after  the  disease 
began ;  and,  as  we  are  told  by  this  respectable 
author  that  the  disease  did  not  usually  require  a 
longer  period  for  its  cure,  with  such  treatment, 
than  a  month,  it  incontestably  establishes  the  fact 


*  “  Ita  continuando  per  triginta  dies,  quo  usque  pristina 
sanitas  recuperetur.”  —  De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  3.  He  adds,  that  if 
used  only  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  disease  was  apt  to  relapse. 
He  makes  no  mention  of  mercury  in  the  cure,  not  even  as  a  topical 
application. 

Musa  Brassavolus  mentions  that  the  native  Caribbeans  ate  the 
fruit  of  the  guaiac  tree  to  cure  themselves  ;  eight  of  the  fruit  were 
eaten  at  dinner,  and  as  many  for  supper,  and  in  thirty  or  forty  days 
they  were  freed  of  their  pains  and  pustules. 
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that  the  venereal,  in  1518,  was  not  a  more  virulent 
disease  than  it  is  at  this  day. 

Schmaus  makes  an  important  observation,  to 
the  justness  of  which  every  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  this  disease  will  bear  ready  witness : 
the  author  alludes  to  the  beneficial  influence  of 
cheerful  society  and  circumstances  in  promoting 
a  cure,  and  the  very  reverse  effect  of  any  thing 
which  depresses  the  spirits. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  preceding  author, 
Alphonso  Ferri,  a  physician  of  Ferrara,  wrote  on 
the  lignum  sanctum,  as  guaiacum  was  by  some 
called  ;  but  he  is  less  circumstantial  and  judicious 
in  his  account  of  this  medicine  than  Schmaus. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  cure  took  forty 
days ;  and,  if  still  incomplete,  his  directions  were 
to  continue  the  course  until  perfected.* 

Ulrick  de  Hutten  made  the  virtues  of  this 
wood  generally  known  in  1519,  by  publishing  his 
own  case  in  the  25th  chapter  of  his  work,  On  the 
Cure  of  the  Venereal  by  Guaiac ;  and  his  case 
obtained  more  notoriety  still  by  being  castigated 
on  it  by  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  whose  enmity 
he  had  provoked,  f  De  Hutten,  it  seems,  had 

•  This  author  also  speaks  of  the  good  effects  of  guaiac  in  gout, 
phthisis,  sciatica,  and  elephantiasis ;  facts  which  succeeding  expe¬ 
rience  has  confirmed. 

t  The  Chevalier  De  Hutten  and  Erasmus  were  contemporaries, 
and  it  is  of  him  that  Erasmus  speaks  in  his  Colloquy  of  Gamos  and 
Agamos;  describing  him  as  an  incurable  drunkard,  an  abominable 
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undergone  eleven  salivations  without  benefit,  but 
was  ultimately  cured  by  guaiacum.  He  cautions 
against  combining  it  with  any  other  ingredient, 
and  had  personal  cause  for  designating  it  “  re¬ 
medium,  immo  ex  uno  salus.” 

It  is  manifest  from  the  manner  in  which 
Schmaus  treats  of  guaiac,  that  its  power  of  curing 
the  disease,  as  well  as  the  best  method  of  adminis¬ 
tering  it,  were  perfectly  understood  in  his  time. 
Indeed,  from  the  manner  in  which  Oviedo  speaks 
of  it,  it  would  appear  that  this  property  of  guaiac 
wras  very  early  known,  and  that  in  his  day  they 
cured  the  disease  more  by  this  wood  than  by  any 
other  remedy.  In  treating  of  the  venereal  in  his 
Sumario,  a  work  which  Oviedo  presented  to 
Charles  the  Fifth  at  Toledo,  in  1526,  he  tells  the 
emperor  that  “  the  natives  of  the  islands  very 
easily  cure  themselves  by  guaiacum ;  and  that  in 
Terra  Firma  they  use  other  herbs  and  things  to 
cure  the  disease;”  for,  adds  Oviedo,  “they  are 
great  herbalists.”*  In  another  place  he  repeats 

whoremaster,  an  incorrigible  liar,  a  noted  spendthrift,  a  bold  un¬ 
scrupulous  depredator,  an  unconscionable  glutton,  and,  withal,  so 
thoroughly  poxed  that  he  could  not  sit  on  a  stool.  “  Qualis  eques, 
cui  per  scabiem  vix  in  sella  sedere  liceat  1  ”  Elsewhere  Erasmus 
calls  the  disease,  “  Scabies  Hispanica.” 

*  “  Antes  muy  facilmente  los  Indios  se  curan  en  las  yslas  con 
este  palo,  y  en  Tierra  Firme  con  otras  yervas  o  cosas  que  ellos 
saben,  porque  son  muy  grandes  ervolarios.”  —  Sumario:  Del  Palo 
Santo,  fol.  38. 
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that  the  principal  virtue  of  this  wood  “  es  sanar 
el  mal  de  las  Buas,”  and  that  it  is  more  efficacious 
in  the  warm  climate  of  the  Indies. 

Oviedo  even  tells  us  how  the  native  Indians 
made  the  decoction  of  guaiac,  —  which  was  by 
taking  half  a  pound  of  the  wood  and  two  pounds 
of  water,*  and  boiling  it  down  one-third  :  of  this 
the  patient  drank  a  cupful  in  the  morning  fasting, 
for  twenty  or  thirty  days,  eating  neither  flesh  nor 
fish  in  the  meanwhile.  If  after  this  the  patient 
was  not  cured,  he  was  to  continue  the  medicine. 
A  weaker  decoction  was  taken  at  the  same  time 
as  common  beverage.  But  Oviedo  abounds  in 
passages  on  this  head.  In  one  part  he  distinctly 
states  that  it  was  in  Hispaniola  that  the  Spaniards 
first  learned  the  virtues  of  guaiac  in  curing  the 
venereal,  observing  that  “  the  wood  is  most  effica¬ 
cious  when  cut  fresh  from  the  tree”  (lib.  x.  c.  2). 

Of  guaiacum,  Lopez  de  Gomara  observes, 
that  “  as  the  malady  came  from  the  Indies,  so 
also  did  its  remedy ;  ’’L  a  fact  further  attested  by 
Guicciardini.^ 

*  Alphonso  Ferri  made  the  decoction  with  wine  instead  of 
water,  which  was  a  capital  improvement —  De  Ligni Sancti  Natura. 

t  “  Assi  como  vino  el  mal  de  las  Indias,  vino  el  remedio.” _ 

Istor.  de  las  Indias ;  SaragOf  a  edit.  fol.  17. 

1  “  Nellequale  isole  nondimeno  questa  male  ha  prontissimo,  per 
benignitii  della  Natura,  il  remedio  ;  ”  .  .  .  “  legno  nobilissimo,  per 
motte  doti  memorabili.” —  Hist,  d’  Italia. 
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Jerome  Benzoni,  one  of  the  early  historians 
of  the  New  World,  and  who  himself  visited  Peru, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  virtues  of  the  wood  first  became 
known  to  Europeans :  —  “A  Spaniard  suffering 
severely  from  syphilis,  which  he  had  contracted 
from  an  Indian  woman,  was  attended  by  one  of 
the  natives,  who  gave  him  a  decoction  of  guaiac 
to  drink,  which  removed  the  symptoms  in  a  short 
time,  and  perfectly  restored  him  to  health.  Many 
other  Spaniards,”  he  adds,  “  from  his  example, 
were  cured  by  the  same  means,  and  who,  on 
returning  to  their  own  country,  published  the 
circumstance.”* 

Early  actuated  by  a  jealous  policy  in  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  their  new  possessions  in  America, 
the  Spaniards,  it  would  appear,  kept  the  use  of 
this  valuable  drug  to  themselves  for  several 
years ;  and  the  first  notice  we  have  of  its  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  of  curing  the  venereal,  excepting 
by  Oviedo,  is,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that 
published  by  Nicolas  Poll  and  Schmaus  of 
Saltzburg. 

*  “Ejus  exemplo  plurimi  alii  Hispani  simili  morbo  infecti 
curati  sunt.”  —  Novae  Novi  Orbis  Historic,  lib.  i.  c.  17. 

Brassavolus  states  tbe  fact  in  nearly  similar  terms.  He  says 
the  Lusitani,  wbo  voyaged  to  Hispaniola,  seeing  tbe  natives  cure 
themselves  of  tbe  venereal  by  guaiac,  imported  the  wood  into 
Spain,  whence  it  was  distributed  all  over  Italy. 
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To  shew  that  the  treatment  by  guaiacum  was 
not  confided  in  on  a  small  scale,  the  author  may 
cite  as  authority  Nicolas  Poll,  who,  in  the  preface 
to  his  work  on  the  venereal,  mentions  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  Charles  V.,  that  near  3000  Spaniards  af¬ 
fected  with  the  disease  were  cured  solely  by  this 
medicine.  He  further  acquaints  us,  in  proof  of 
the  facility  with  which  the  natives  of  St.  Domingo 
got  rid  of  the  disease  by  guaiacum,  that  they 
cured  themselves  by  it  in  about  ten  days ;  and 
that  the  Spaniards  did  the  same  in  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  sometimes  forty,  days,  and  in  the  worst 
cases,  few  exceeding  sixty.  Poll  speaks  highly 
of  the  scum  from  the  decoction,  dried  and  pow¬ 
dered,  as  a  dressing  to  venereal  ulcers ;  the  effect 
of  which,  he  says,  “  est  mirabilis  in  consolidandis 
illis.”  Indeed,  the  language  used  by  many 
writers  of  the  period  in  praise  of  guaiacum  was 
quite  enthusiastic,*  in  which  some  of  our  early 


*  Schmaus  calls  it  “  rem  mea  estimatione,  tam  divinam,  tamque 
frugiferam.” 

Fracastorius  : 

“  Spes  hominutn,  externi  decus,  et  nova  gloria  mundi.” 

Again  he  says:  — 

“  Auri  terra  ferax,  sed  longe  ditior  una 
Arbore.” —  Syphilis,  lib.  iii. 

Antonio  Galli,  that  it  was  so  salutary  “  ut  kyio\\tXoi  nomen 
meruit.” 

And  Joannes  Baptista  Montanus,— “  Verum  morbi  antidotum, 
a  Deo  glorioso  ostensum.” 
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English  authors  joined.  Dr.  William  Bullein, 
in  his  Bulwarke  of  Defence  against  all  Sicknesse, 
speaking  of  the  “pox,”  observes,  “There  is  no 
better  remedy  than  sweating  and  the  drinking  of 
guaiacum,  using  it  in  due  tyme  and  order.” 

Along  with  the  use  of  the  diet-drinks,  as  the 
decoctions  of  guaiacum  were  termed,  means  of 
provoking  copious  perspiration  were  conjoined. 
It  is  to  this  latter  practice  that  several  of  our  old 
dramatists  allude ;  and  Wiseman  *  acquaints  us 
that  with  us  they  used  a  tub  to  sweat  in,  the 
patient  observing  during  the  treatment  great 
abstinence  :  hence  the  expression  tub-fast. 

Shakspere  makes  Timon  say  to  Timandra 
(Act  iv.  sc.  3) : — 

“  Give  them  diseases,  .... 

Make  use  of  thy  salt-hours  :  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths  ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet.” 

So,  in  Jasper  Maine’s  City  Match ,  1639  :  — 

“.  .  .  .  You  had  better  match  a  ruin'd  bawd, 

One  ten  times  cured  by  sweating  and  the  tub.” 


*  “  The  ways  of  sweating  out  of  bed  are  by  stove,  tub,  chair,  or 
cradle.  Tub  and  chair  were  the  old  way  of  sweating ;  but  if  the 
patient  swounds  in  either  of  them,  it  will  be  troublesome  to  get  him 
out ;  possibly  he  breaks  his  shins,  if  he  did  not  hang  same  while  by 
the  neck,  before  they  got  him  out.”  —  Chirurgical  Treatises,  book 
vii.  c.  2. 

Wiseman  was  serjeant- surgeon  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  lived 
in  the  Old  Bailey. 
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So,  in  a  collection  of  ancient  epigrams,  called 
The  Mastive :  — 

“  She  took  not  diet,  nor  the  sweat  in  season.” 

Again,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle: — 

.  .  .  whom  I  in  diet  keep, 

Send  lower  down  into  the  cave, 

And  in  a  tub  that’s  heated  smoking  hot,”&c. 

So,  in  Shakspere’s  Measure  for  Measure: — 

“  Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress?  Procures  she 
still?  ha? 

Clown.  Troth,  sir,  she  has  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and  she  is 
herself  in  the  tub.” 

The  only  old  English  author  who  entirely 
abandoned  the  use  of  mercury,  employing  the 
diet-drink  instead,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal, 
*  was  John  Sintelaer.*  Sintelaer,  though  a  regu¬ 
larly  educated  and  learned  man,  yet  had  recourse 
to  a  very  unprofessional  and  disreputable  practice 
— that  of  keeping  secret  his  method  of  cure.-f- 
It  is  evident  that  he  had  read  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  mode  of  preparing  and  adminis¬ 
tering  this  drug  from  preceding  writers,  without 


*  See  his  Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury. 

t  “  With  this  reserve,  nevertheless,  to  keep  the  whole  com¬ 
position,  and  its  ingredients,  as  a  singular  secret  to  ourselves.”— 
Scourge  of  Venus,  p.  344. 
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having  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  it.  But, 
as  a  portion  of  the  syphilitic  materia  medica, 
it  had  been  noticed  years  before  by  William 
Clowes,*  who  was  surgeon  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  also  by  Philip  Barrough,f  a  physician,  who 
lived  at  the  same  period. 

There  are  much  earlier  accounts  still  of  the 
adoption  of  this  remedy  in  France.  According 
to  Jean  de  Bourdigne,  it  was  introduced  into 
practice  at  Angiers,  in  1523;  and  he  speaks  of 
its  “  marvellous  effects,”  and  of  its  curing  those 
who  had  never  hoped  to  get  well.]; 

The  use  of  guaiacum  in  the  cure  of  the  ve¬ 
nereal  continued,  to  the  exclusion  of  mercury, 
up  to  the  time  of  Fernelius,  who  was  as  warmly 
devoted  to  the  former  as  he  was  hostile  to  the 
latter  of  these  remedies.  Nor  was  his  contem¬ 
porary,  Fallopius,  less  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 


*  Clowes  cites  Master  Gales’  drying  diet -drink,  “  ap¬ 
proved  most  precious  for  the  curing  the  disease  called  lues  ve¬ 
nerea.”  Master  Gales,  he  tells  us,  “  was  had  in  much  reputation 
in  the  great  warres  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  being  then  in 
France  cheife  surgeon  in  the  English  army.”  Clowes,  in  de¬ 
scribing  its  virtues,  says,  “  It  letteth  (hinders)  putrifaction,  and 
alters  the  evil  qualities  of  the  humors  ;  and  belpetb  nature  to 
put  foorth  many  perilous  and  contagious  vapours  by  the  pores 
outwardly.” 

t  Methode  of  Physick,  hook  vi.  ch.  8-18. 

J  Histoire  des  Chroniques  d’Angou. 
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cure  by  guaiacum,  applying  to  it  the  epithets 
“  regia ,  certa,  et  tuta.” 

After  the  time  of  Fernelius,  medical  men 
appear  to  have  gradually  reverted  to  the  mer¬ 
curial  plan  of  treatment.  Indeed  this  practice 
never  had  been  abandoned  by  the  empirics  of  the 
day,  who,  from  finding  it  more  profitable,  did 
not  scruple  to  sacrifice  their  patients’  health  ; 
perhaps  partly  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  but 
still  more  for  their  own  gain. 

Among  the  older  writers,  we  have  no  better 
treatise  on  the  venereal  than  that  of  Fernelius. 
He  describes  the  operation  of  guaiacum  to  be 
that  of  exciting  perspiration,  promoting  urine, 
increasing  the  secretions,  and  strengthening  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  ;  and  that  it  removes  nodes 
and  pains,  and  heals  pustules  and  ulcers,  whether 
venereal  or  cacoethic :  for  which  admirable  pro¬ 
perties,  he  observes,  many  had  named  guaiacum 
the  lignum  sanctum,  or  holy  wood.  It  was  a 
question  much  agitated  in  Fernelius’s  time, 
whether  guaiacum  alone  was  sufficient  to  cure 
syphilis,  or  whether  those  properties  in  which  it 
was  deemed  by  some  to  be  deficient,  might  not 
be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  other  drugs.  Fer¬ 
nelius’s  experience  was  wholly  in  favour  of  its 
competency  in  this  respect,  and  in  adding  raisins 
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and  liquorice  root,  he  did  it  merely  to  make  the 
decoction  more  agreeable  to  the  palate. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  of  guaiacum, 
I  may  quote  a  testimonial  to  its  virtues  from  a 
late  celebrated  writer,  who,  despite  a  strongly 
bigoted  prejudice  in  favour  of  mercury,  has,  in 
the  endeavour  to  support  his  opinions,  furnished 
evidence  to  confute  himself.  “  Those  favourable 
reports,”  says  this  author,  “  of  the  virtues  of 
guaiacum,  which  maintained  their  credit  through 
more  than  two  centuries ,  were  not  founded  merely 
on  the  frail  basis  of  partiality  or  prepossession ; 
they  were  supported  by  well-attested  narratives 
of  its  good  effects  in  great  numbers  of  in¬ 
stances,  where  no  mercury  had  been  employed, 
or  where  that  medicine  had  done  no  permanent 
good.” 

Nevertheless,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  our  author,  although,  in  a  subsequent  pass¬ 
age,  he  admits  the  efficacy  of  guaiacum  and  dia¬ 
phoretic  medicines  “  where  no  mercury  had  been 
previously  employed  ;  and  that  primary  as  well 
as  secondary  symptoms,  resembling  those  of  lues 
venerea,  have  been  cured  by  them.”  Facts  like 
these  would  have  made  most  men  somewhat  dis¬ 
trustful  of  their  own  judgment ;  but  the  writer 
alluded  to,  whose  opinion  weighed  much  with 
the  profession  and  the  public  in  his  day,  very 

f  2 
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summarily  gets  rid  of  them  all,  by  “  supposing  ” 
the  symptoms  were  not  venereal. 

The  exact  date  of  the  introduction  of  sarsa¬ 
parilla  into  practice  as  an  anti-venereal,  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Nicolas  Massa  is  the  first 
whom  the  author  has  been  able  to  find  noticing 
it,  in  combination  with  the  lignum  Indicum,  or 
guaiac.  This  brings  the  period  down  to  1532. 

Jerome  Benzoni  also  speaks  of  it  in  his  Nova 
Novi  Orbis  Histories.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  found 
in  Puna,  and  on  the  confines  of  Guasaquil  (Gua¬ 
yaquil),  and  describes  it  as  being  branchy,  with 
leaves  like  the  oak  ;  and  that  it  was  used  in  the 
cure  of  the  venereal  and  other  diseases.  Pietro 
de  Cieco  de  Leon,  in  his  Chronica  del  Peru,  gives 
a  similar  account  of  it.*  Its  employment  soon 
became  general,  often  in  combination  with  guai- 
acum,  sassafras,  and  China-root :  it  is  spoken  of 
as  capable  of  curing  the  disease  by  Fallopius, 
who  calls  it  “  regium  auxilium  et  antidotum;” 
by  Victor  Trincavellius,  Amatus  Lusitanus,  Mi¬ 
chael  Pascal,  and  by  many  learned  men  in  after 
times,  whose  integrity  and  veracity  it  were  most 


*  “  In  quest’  Isola  (Puna)  nasce  una  herba  in  gran  copia,  ed 
anco  net  territoria  de  Guiaquil  citta,  laquale  chiamano  zarzaparilla. 
La  radice  de  quest’  herba  vagliano  a  snnare  molte  infermita,  e 
specialmente  a  dolore  causati  dal  Mai  Fraucese.”—  C.  55,  p.  110. 
Ed.  Venet. 
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illiberal  and  unjust  to  impugn.  Sarsa  still  main¬ 
tains  its  high  character  as  an  anti-syphilitic  ;  and 
although  far  from  wishing  to  detract  in  the  least 
from  its  merits,  it  may  yet  be  affirmed  that,  though 
it  be  held,  in  the  present  day,  in  higher  estimation 
than  guaiacum,  it  owes  this  probably  more  to  its 
higher  price  than  to  any  real  intrinsic  superiority. 

In  proof,  however,  of  the  aptitude  of  well- 
informed  men  to  be  biassed  by  unhappy  pre¬ 
ferences,  we  have  only  to  hear  what  the  late 
Mr.  Bromfield  says  of  it : — “  I  solemnly  declare,” 
says  this  surgeon,  “  I  never  saw  a  single  instance 
in  my  life  where  sarsaparilla  cured  the  venereal 
without  the  assistance  of  mercury to  which 
Mr.  John  Pearson  adds,  “  My  own  experience 
during  many  years  coincides  entirely  with  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Bromfield.”  Compare  these 
declarations  with  the  statements  and  experience 
of  certain  other  modern  writers  —  Rose,  Dease, 
Thomson,  and  others — and  then  let  us  deliberately 
estimate  the  value  of  human  evidence  when  the 
judgment  is  Avarped  by  prejudice.  The  fact  is 
most  notorious,  and  exemplified  daily,  that  sarsa¬ 
parilla  can  cure  the  venereal  when  mercury  can 
not.  An  early  and  eminent  example  of  which 
was  shewn  in  the  case  of  Henry  III.  king  of 
France. 

A  variety  of  proof  still  remains  to  be  adduced 
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to  shew  that  the  venereal  is  to  be  cured  by  several 
other  means  and  substances  besides  those  already 
noticed. 

At  one  time  the  green  rind  of  walnuts  was 
much  used  in  venereal  cases.  According  to 
Ramazzini,  it  was  extensively  employed  in  Eng¬ 
land  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.*  Peter  Borelli  gave  it  in  decoction  with 
antimony  and  sarsaparilla,  and  says  the  affected 
were  easily  cured  by  this  remedy  without  inunc¬ 
tions. h  We  learn  from  HunczouskyJ  that  they 
also  applied  the  green  bark  to  ulcers.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  it,  Mr.  John  Pearson  says,  “  I  have  used  it 
for  many  years,  and  I  have  seldom  directed  it 
without  manifest  advantage.” § 

From  the  earliest  times  the  venereal  appears 
to  have  been  curable  by  simple  means :  Barto¬ 
lomeo  Montagnana  (1497),  in  his  Consilium  to  a 
bishop  labouring  under  the  disease,  prescribed  no 
antidotal  remedy  beyond  attending  to  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  the  humours  of  the  body  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  general  health  ( vide  Gruner’s 
Aphrodisiacus ) :  Massa  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 

*  Sintelaer  mentions  it  in  his  Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury. 

t  “  Affecti  facile  hoc  remedio  curari  possunt,  absque  inunc- 
tionibus.” 

t  Act.  Acad.  Vind.  p.  209. 

§  Observations  on  the  Effects  of  various  Articles  in  the  Cure 
of  Lues  Venerea. 
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that  Nature  (meaning  the  constitution)  when 
strong,  can  expel  the  virus  without  any  assistance 
whatever;*  and  this  accords  with  what  Leo  Afri- 
canus  tells  us,  viz.  “  that  he  had  known  many 
who  perfectly  recovered  of  the  disease  by  the 
mildness  and  purity  of  the  air  of  Numidia,  and 
that  the  disease  itself  was  very  rare  in  that  and 
the  neighbouring  countries.” f 

A  very  early  authority  in  favour  of  the  advice 
given  by  Gaspar  Torella  —  “  ut  medicina  sit  in- 
columis” — was  Conrad  Schelling  (a.d.  1500). 
This  author  was  among  the  first  to  decry  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  mercury,  observing  that  “  the  injury 
it  did  was  often  greater  than  the  benefit. Now, 
what  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  in  no 
part  of  Schelling’s  book  do  we  read  of  affections 
of  the  bones,  or  of  remedies  for  them.  Schelling’s 
indications  of  cure  were  excellent,  and  consisted 


*  Saepe  etiam  natura  fortis,  sine  aliquo  auxilio,  expellit  quod- 
cunque  noeumentum.” — Tract,  ii.  c.  v. 

t  “  Paucis  admodum  toto  Atlaute,  tota  Numidia,  totaque 
Libya,  boc  notum  est  contagium.  Quod  si  quisquam  fuerit  qui  se 
eo  infectum  sentiat,  mox  in  Numidiam,  aut  in  Nigritarum  regionem 
proficiscitur,  cujus  tanta  est  aeris  temperies  ut  optimae  sanitati 
restitutus  inde  in  patriam  redeat.” — Descriptio  Africa,  p.  86. 
Elzevir  edit.  1632. 

t  “  Me  excusatum  habere  volo,  quod  hie  de  unguentis  vel 
linimentis  nihil  posuerim,  qu<e  argentum  vivum  habent,  quia  ha±c 
cum  non  parva  cautela  applicanda  sunt,  et  eorum  noeumentum  est 
saepius  juvamento  majus.” — Chirurgia. 
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in  first  mitigating  the  virulence  of  the  poison, 
and  then  evacuating  it.  With  the  first  intention 
he  ordered  decoctions  of  simple  herbs,  as  fumitory, 
endive,  chicory,  lettuce,  borage,  and  such  like,  to 
be  plentifully  drunk  ;  and  with  the  second  he 
prescribed  gentle  purgation  daily  with  senna, 
cassia,  tamarinds,  and  occasionally  aloes  and 
diagrydium  (scammony).  When  the  pustules  be¬ 
gan  to  desiccate,  but  not  before,  he  ordered  baths 
to  be  used.  His  local  treatment  was  not  less 
rational,  but  still  better  because  more  energetic. 
To  the  pustules  he  applied  cataplasms  made  of 
pomegranate  bark,  powdered  galls,  and  barley 
meal,  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  roses  and  vinegar; 
also  the  ashes  of  burnt  willow  bark  mixed  with  any 
astringent  rob,  and  sheep’s  or  cow’s  dung  mixed 
with  weak  vinegar.  When  the  pustules  turned 
into  corrosive,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  he  applied 
verdigris  and  sulphur,  mixed  with  Pontian  wine. 

A  similar  practice,  already  referred  to,  was 
pursued  by  Torella*  (1497),  only  that  he  made  a 
limited  use  of  mercurial  preparations  besides  for 
external  symptoms  :  Torella,  in  particular,  used  a 
solution  of  the  sublimate f  to  dry  up  and  heal 
venereal  pustules  —  a  practice  than  which  nothing 
is  more  efficacious. 

*  De  Pudendagra. 

t  “  Aqua  decoctionis  argenti  sublimati  multum  confert.” 
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His  directions  as  adjuvant  to  the  treatment 
are  not  less  judicious  :  he  insists  on  pure  air, 
cheerfulness,  cleanliness,  exercise,  a  rather  in¬ 
dulgence  in  sleep  —  avoiding  watchfulness;  and 
in  diet,  to  use  those  meats  and  drinks  that  possess 
within  them  the  property  “  of  carrying  matters 
to  the  exterior,” — in  other  words,  that  promote 
all  the  excretions. 

Guided  by  the  pathological  doctrines  and 
therapeutical  principles  of  the  Galenical  school, 
the  practitioners  in  physic  who  flourished  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  centuries  directed  much  of  their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  skin  ;  for  it  was  by  this  emunc- 
tory  that  they  judiciously  and  chiefly  sought 
to  purify  the  humours.  We  hence  find  that,  in 
the  treatment  of  most  complaints,  they  promoted 
perspiration  in  various  ways,  —  by  sudatories,  by 
warm  aromatic  diluents,  and  by  laborious  ex¬ 
ercises. 

Paul  Jovius  is  the  first  who  mentions  the 
efficiency  of  the  latter  circumstance  when  com¬ 
bined  with  a  spare  diet.* 

*  “  Alii  laborioso  exercitationis  genere,  et  parca  exquisitaque 
victus  ratione,  certiora  subsidia  repererunt.” — Hist,  sui  Temp. 
tom.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  80.  Ed.  Lutet.  1558. 

“  Corpus  vebementer  moveat,  nam  inventi  sunt,  qui  solo  motu 
vehementiore  et  continuo  restituti  sunt.” — Musa  Bhassavolus  : 
De  Cur.  Gall.  Affect. 
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Fracastorius  tells  us  that  he  has  often  seen 
syphilis  cured  by  sweating  alone.* 

Ramazzini  mentions  that  Doria,  the  celebrated 
Genoese  admiral,  cured  his  sailors  of  the  venereal 
with  a  decoction  of  the  branches  of  the  beech- 
tree,  and  by  making  them  pull  at  the  oar  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun. 

This  fact  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ocular 
testimony  of  Emanuel  d’Aranda,  when  he  was 
a  captive  at  Algiers.  The  story  is  to  be  found  in 
Relation  XXI.,  headed  “  Le  moyen  de  guerir  de 
la  Verole  a  Alger  sans  Chirurgien,”  which  he 
thus  narrates:  —  “  My  master,  Alii  Pegelin, 
among  his  slaves  had  one  named  Juan  Motoza, 
who  was  so  miserably  afflicted  with  the  venereal 
that  he  became  unable  to  work.  When  the 
spring  came,  and  the  galleys  went  to  sea,  Juan 
Motoza  was  ordered  to  embark  in  one  of  them. 
This  was  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  him,  think¬ 
ing  that  hot-air  baths  and  the  like  would  be  more 
proper  for  his  cure  than  rowing  in  the  galleys. 
He  therefore  went  to  his  master,  and  addressing 
him,  said,  ‘  Your  highness  has  ordered  me  on 
board  a  galley,  for  which  I  am  wholly  unable, 
and  I  have  hitherto  been  excused  from  working, 
being  sick  and  disabled  both  in  my  legs  and 

*  “  Vidi  ego  saepe  malum,  qui  jam  sudoribus  omne 
Finisset.” —  Syphilis. 
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arms.’  Pegelin  said  to  him,  ‘  What  is  the 
matter  with  you?’  Motoza  replied,  ‘The  pox.’ 
Pegelin,  laughing,  said  to  him,  ‘  Go  on  board 
the  galleys,  and  that  will  make  thee  sooner  well 
than  all  the  stoving  in  Spain.’  What  Pegelin 
said  were  as  decrees  of  parliament  without  appeal. 
So  Juan  Motoza  embarked,  was  chained  by  the 
leg  like  the  other  slaves,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
cow-skin,  they  made  him  row  like  the  others. 
His  daily  food  consisted  of  an  old  and  dry  biscuit, 
his  drink  clear  water.  At  the  end  of  forty  days 
(“j’en  suis  t.esmoing  oculaire”)  Juan  Motoza  was 
entirely  cured.  The  reason  is,  says  Aranda,  that 
by  the  hardness  of  the  labour  he  had  sweated 
excessively,  and  had  besides  eaten  dry  food.”* 

The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by 
Gabriel  Fallopius;  and  Van  Swieten  tells  us  of 
his  being  “  informed  by  persons  worthy  of  credit, 
that  men  condemned  to  the  galleys  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  were  cured  of  the  venereal  disease  by  the 
hard  labour  they  daily  endured. 

This  curious  and  well-attested  fact,  both  con¬ 
tributes  to  elucidate  the  morbid  physiology  of 
the  venereal,  and  leads  the  way  to  substantiate 
the  only  rational  mode  of  curing  it. 

*  Relation  de  la  Captivite  et  Liberte  du  Sieur  Emanuel 
d’Aranda,  jadis  esclave  a  Algers,  p.  258.  Bruxelles,  1662. 

t  Comment,  on  Aph.  1478. 
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THIS  MODE  OF  CURE  EXPLAINED. 


No  one  can  have  attentively  studied  the  disease 
without  having  perceived  an  obvious  disposition 
in  the  system  to  throw  off  the  virus  by  the  skin;* 
for  all  the  genuine  consecutive  effects  of  this  in¬ 
herent  tendency  shew  themselves  on  the  surface 
membranes  in  the  form  of  blotches,  eruptions, 
and  ulcerations.  Whatever,  therefore,  improves 
the  general  health,  and  promotes  at  the  same 
time  all  the  emunctory  functions  of  the  system, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  skin,  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  true  means  of  cure  in  this  disease. 

Now,  improved  health  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  temperance  the  galley-slave  is  obliged  to  ob¬ 
serve,  and  of  the  regular  exercise  which  he  is 
compelled  to  take ;  at  the  same  time  that  a 
wholesome  increase  of  activity  in  the  capillary 
circulation,  as  well  as  of  perspiration,  is  produced 
by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  climate  of  Africa, 
and  the  strong  bodily  exertion  made  in  rowing. 

The  highly  beneficial  effects  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  in  promoting  the  cure  of  the  venereal, 
has  been  advocated  from  early  times,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  many  objections  to  the  use  of  mercury, 


*  This  observation  of  therapeutic  physiology  "was  made  hy 
Sebastian  Aquilianus  so  long  ago  as  1498.  “  Natura,”  says 

Aquiliarius,  “  cupida  mundificationis  sanguinis,  et  totius  corporis, 
transmittit  in  proposito  ad  superjiciem  exteriorem  conatu  quo  potest 
7i ocivam  materiam.’’ —  De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  2. 
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that,  when  this  is  the  remedy  employed,  we  are 
in  a  great  measure  precluded  from  resorting  to  its 
aid  from  the  great  danger  when  under  its  opera¬ 
tion  of  catching  cold. 

Fracastorius,  Musa  Brassavolus,  Georgius 
Vella,  Fallopius,  Borgarutius,  and  many  others, 
highly  extol  all  kinds  of  exercise  in  the  open  air 
in  the  cure  of  secondary  venereal :  as  hunting, 
racing,  climbing  up  mountains,  and  suchlike  vio¬ 
lent  exercises;*  and  Van  Swieten  ( Comment .  in 
Aphor.  1478)  narrates  the  case  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  confirmatory  of  the  above.  The  patient 
was  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state,  he  “had 
undergone  four  salivations,  after  each  of  which 
the  disease  still  broke  out  afresh.  He  had  tu¬ 
mours  on  the  sternum,  clavicles,  and  one  on  the 
forehead ;  his  skin  was  covered  all  over  with 
blotches,  and  he  had  nocturnal  pains  in  his  bones. 

*  Old  Philip  Barrough,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  speaking  of  the  “  diverse  waies  of  curing  this  affect, ” 
observes,  “  of  the  which  one  is  light  and  easy,  that  is,  moving  and 
exercise  of  the  body,  which  is  in  young  men,  strong  and  lusty, 
able  to  endure  sweate,  either  in  wrestling,  leaping,  darting,  danc¬ 
ing,  or  playing  at  tennise,  or  such  like,  hath  bin  a  sufficient 
remedy  for  this  evil  in  the  beginning.”  He  adds,  “  some  by  pro¬ 
curing  a  great  sweate  have  been  cured.”  —  Methode  of  Physick, 
book  vi.  c.  4. 

“  Nunc  autem  sufficiat  dixisse  multos  sanitati  fuisse  restitutos, 
sola  hac  exercitatione  perpetuis  motionibus  comparata.” — To.mita- 
nus,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  See  also  Du  Laurens,  De  Blegny,  Rondelitius, 
Liebault,  Silvius,  Mercurialis,  and  Campanella. 
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MODE  PURSUED  IN  POLAND. 


As  he  was  poor  and  destitute,  continues  Van 
Swieten,  I  placed  him  with  a  husbandman,  in  the 
station  of  a  servant,  without  any  other  wages  than 
his  victuals,  which  were  homely  and  scanty.  His 
drink  was  thin  sour  whey  and  butter-milk.  He 
began  this  kind  of  life  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
which  he  resolutely  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  he  returned  perfectly  recovered. 
I  saw  him  some  years  afterwards,”  continues  Van 
Swieten,  “  married  and  blessed  with  a  healthy 
progeny.”  Even  Mr.  John  Pearson  allows  that 
the  above  case  was  not  so  much  an  example  of  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  venereal,  as  of  the  remedy 
used  for  its  cure. 

The  most  disgusting;  mo(le  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease  by  sweat,  is  nat  mentioned  by  Kempe  in 
his  Spicelegia,  as  pursued  in  Poland :  namely, 
that  of  the  infected  burying  themselves  up  to  the 
neck  in  fermenting  horse-dung  for  several  hours 
daily  ;  by  which,  he  says,  they  were  cured  in  four 
weeks.  Olerius  tells  us  of  a  beggar  curing  him¬ 
self  in  the  same  filthy  way.  In  Hungary,  Kempe 
further  informs  us,  they  fulfil  the  same  intention 
by  passing  several  days  in  naturally  hot  caverns 
which  are  situated  in  the  mountains — mountains, 
no  doubt,  still  in  a  state  of  smothered  volcanic 
action,  and  evolving  in  their  caverns  hot  vapours 
embued  with  sulphurous  and  other  fumes.  The 
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sudatorium  of  San  Germano  by  the  Lake  Agnano, 
near  Naples,  was  also  used  for  this  purpose  ;  and 
Alexander  Benedictus  tells  us  that  he  had  seen 
many  cured  thereby.  It  was  Botallus’s  opinion, 
that  mercury  cured  the  disease  solely  by  pro¬ 
moting  insensible  perspiration. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  MERCURY  AND  ITS  INJURIOUS  CONSEQUENCES. 


It  has  already  been  observed  that  mercury  was 
introduced  into  Europe  as  a  medicine  through 
the  Arabian  physicians,  and  its  use  is  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  works  of  Rliases  and  Avicenna.* 
The  Arabistae  continued  the  practice,  and  we  find 
it  adopted,  especially  by  Gordonius  and  Guido,  in 
the  cure  of  every  kind  of  scabby  affection. 

The  “new  disease”  was  characterised  by  scabs 
and  pustules,  and  it  was  by  analogy,  as  has  been 
said,  that  mercury  came  to  be  tried  in  the  cure  of 
it.  Indeed,  both  Paracelsus  T  and  FerneliusJ 
state  the  circumstance. 

Peter  Pinctor,  physician  to  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  mentions  how  it  was  used  in  his  time.  He 


•  “  Extinctum  valet  scabiei  cum  oleo  rosaceo,  et  ulceribus 

malis.” _ Canon.  Secund.  He  used  it  also  to  kill  pediculi. 

f  “  Cura  unguenti  sumta  est  ex  veteri  medicina  ab  similitudine 
scabiei.’’ —  Chirurg.-  De  Morb.  Gall. 

*  “  Hujus  enim  usum  (argenti  vivi)  sevi  nostri  ex  Arabum 
schola  deduxeruut.” 
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tells  us  that  all  the  parts  vexed  with  pains  were 
anointed  with  the  right  or  left  hand,  made  hot 
before  the  fire,  so  as  to  cause  the  ointment  to 
penetrate  even  to  “  the  pannicles  of  the  bones 
and  this  was  done  morning  and  evening.  The 
most  usual  places  chosen  for  inunction  were  the 
groins,  hypogastria,  and  axillae  ;f  and  although 
Pinctor  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  quantity  of  mer¬ 
cury  employed,  or  to  the  duration  of  the  course,  it 
is  evident  that  severe  salivation  was  produced 
from  his  noticing  its  usual  injurious  effects  on 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  by  his  prescribing 
for  them. 

We  have  a  mercurial  recipe  for  the  cure  of 
elephantiasis,  or  lepra,  as  this  disease  was  also 
often  called,  in  John  de  Gaddesden’s  Rosa  An- 
glica,  long  prior  to  the  first  outbreak  of  the  vene¬ 
real  in  Europe.  It  consisted  of  hog’s  lard,  mer¬ 
cury,  sulphur,  and  camphor. 

We  have  seen  that  Alexander  Benedictus  em¬ 
ployed  mercurial  inunctions  so  early  as  1495,  and 
in  1496  we  find  Sebastian  Brant  £  saying  that 
they  sweated  the  patient  besides. 

*  “  Paimicula”  is  here  applied  to  signify  the  periosteum. 

t  The  groins  and  armpits  were  considered  the  emunctories  of 
the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

t  Pinctor  narrates  the  injurious  effects  of  mercury  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Cardinal  de  Segucrbia,  major-domo  of  the  Vatican _ 

“  Et  licet  multi  patientes  dicant  se  esse  sanatos,  Reverendissimus 
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MASSA  AND  PASCHAl’s  ACCOUNT. 


Nicolas  Massa  gives  us  a  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  use  of 
mercury  in  his  time.  The  ointment,  he  tells  us, 
was  rubbed  chiefly  into  the  ankles,  knees,  groins, 
shoulders,  elbows,  and  wrists,  for  three  hours, 
before  a  fire.  The  limbs  were  then  bound  up  in 
bandages,  and  the  patient  went  to  bed  to  perspire 
for  two  hours  ;  and  this  was  repeated  every  even¬ 
ing  until  salivation  was  produced.  He  mentions 
one  case  in  which  this  treatment  was  continued 
for  seven-and-thirty  days — so  much  for  the  period  : 
then  for  the  quantity,  Massa  thought  that  “  two 

Dominus  Cardinalis  de  Seguorbia  nocumenta  plurima  habuit 
propter  unctionem  istius  unguenti.” —  Tract,  de  Morbo  fcedo,  c.  17. 
The  Cardinal  ultimately  died  of  the  consequences.  Pinctor  died 
in  1503. 

The  manner  of  extinguishing  quicksilver  in  those  days  was 
somewhat  curious.  Paschal  makes  some  parade  in  divulging  it  : 
it  was  as  follows  —  “Let  a  pound  of  quicksilver  be  put  into  a 
marble  mortar,  and  into  this  let  a  young  man,  of  a  warm  com¬ 
plexion,  and  good  habit  of  body,  and  fasting,  spit,  either  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  day,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  be  collected. 
The  mixture  is  now  to  be  rubbed  up  strongly  with  a  pestle  for  ten 
days  continually,  until  the  mercury  is  extinguished.”  He  adds 
that  hog’s  lard  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  or  butter,  or  the 
juice  of  snails,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  to  spittle.  This  method 
was  taken  from  the  Arabians,  and  is  spoken  of  by  John  de 
Gaddesden. 

Some  of  the  Arabians,  it  would  appear,  were  perfectly  aware  of 
the  pernicious  properties  of  mercury.  Almanzor,  in  his  chapter  on 
this  medicine,  observes,  “  Argentum  vivum,  quando  extinguitur, 
ardens  est.”  Serapion  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  :  — 
“  Argentum  vivum,”  he  says,  “  est  occidens,  ac  corrodit  omne.” 
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ounces  of  mercurial  ointment  was  a  small  quantity 
for  one  inunction .”  # 

It  was  an  opinion  very  early  entertained,  that 
by  salivation  “  the  putrid  matter  was  resolved 
and  sublimed  through  the  fauces  and  Fra- 
castorius,  by  the  expression  he  uses,  shews  that 
they  measured  the  beneficial  operation  by  the 
abundance  of  the  salivation. 

"...  Liquefacta  mali  excrementa  videbis 
Assidue  sputo  immundo  fluitare  per  ora, 

Et  largum  ante  pedes  tabi  mirabereyii/me/i.” — Lib.  ii. 


This  opinion  continued  down  to  Wiseman’s 
time,  who,  in  speaking  of  mercury,  observes : — 
“  But  that  mineral  hath  another  faculty  more 
eminent  than  all  these,  and  that  is  salivation  ; 
by  virtue  of  which  it  melts  down  the  serum  of 
the  blood,  and  with  it  all  the  venom  contracted 
in  it  by  this  disease,  bringing  it  away  by  the 
mouth!'  (Book  vii.  c.  3.) 


•  According  to  Joan.  Vochs,  they  sometimes  anointed  the 
body  all  over  with  a  mercurial  preparation  :  “  Argentum  autem 

vivum  ungitur  aliquando  per  totum  corpus.” _ De  Pestilent,  anni 

prcesentis  (1507). 

f  Ibid.  Ramazzini  ( De  Morbis  Artificum,  c.  3)  asserts,  that 
Berengarius  was  the  first  to  introduce  mercurial  inunction  ;  but  in 
this  he  is  mistaken.  Carpus  did  not  live  till  it  had  been  in  use 
seventeen  years.  Fallopius  says  of  Berengarius,  that  though  he 
cured  the  greater  part  of  his  patients,  yet  “  multos  quidem  in. 
terfuisse.” 
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This  erroneous  persuasion  gave  rise  to  two 
pernicious  practices — the  one,  that  of  producing 
salivation  as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  other,  that 
of  provoking  and  keeping  it  up  to  an  enormous 
extent :  the  effect  of  the  first  very  frequently 
being  to  ensure  a  relapse  on  the  salivation  sub¬ 
siding  ;  and  of  the  second,  very  often  to  abso¬ 
lutely  kill  the  patient. 

To  cure  the  venereal  by  mercury,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  jjeculiar  operation  and  influence  should  be 
kept  up  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ;  but  as  soon 
as  salivation  gets  excessive,  it  becomes  instantly 
necessary  to  desist  from  its  administration.  Now, 
though  salivation,  when  rapidly  induced,  may  be 
sufficient  to  remove  present  symptoms,  yet  as 
there  has  not  been  time  for  the  whole  of  the 
virus  to  be  expelled,  the  disease  is  almost  certain 
to  return  at  a  future  period.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  can  account  for  the  frequent  mention  of 
relapses  in  former  times,  and  why  patients  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  such  repeated  courses  of 
mercury. 

The  extent  to  which  they  carried  salivation 
was  not  less  remarkable.  Impressed  with  the 
belief  that  it  was  through  the  salivary  glands 
the  venereal  virus  was  evacuated,  they  promoted 
the  flux  of  saliva  as  essential  to  the  cure.  Even 
the  sagacious  Sydenham  took  this  view  of  the 
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matter,  for  he  says : — “  Truly  I  think  no  instance 
can  be  produced  when  this  disease  was  eradi¬ 
cated,  than  by  salivation  with  mercury,  whatever 
some  learned  and  unlearned  men  say  of  the  cure 
of  it  by  other  means.”*  Notwithstanding  this 
persuasion,  Sydenham  speaks  of  “  frequent  re¬ 
lapses  ”  occurring ;  but  deeming  these  to  arise 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  quantity  used,  he 
adds: — “  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  promote 
the  salivation  by  giving  mercurius  dulcis  (ca¬ 
lomel)  once  a-week  after  they  are  quite  well 
(which,”  he  says,  “  I  have  sometimes  done  for 
some  months”),  than  to  stop  it  too  soon. 

Sydenham  did  not  consider  that  salivation 
had  come  to  a  due  height  unless  two  quarts  were 
spit  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  adding,  that  “  if 
the  salivation  abate  before  the  symptoms  dis¬ 
appear,  it  must  be  heightened  by  giving  now 
and  then  twenty  grains  of  calomel  for  a  dose.” 
(P.  259.) 

The  frightful  effects  of  such  treatment  are 
apparent  from  Sydenham’s  own  words ;  for  he 
speaks  of  “  ulcers  of  the  mouth,”  of  “  the  pain 
therefrom  being  so  violent  that  the  sick  could  not 
hear  it,”  and  of  the  mouth  being  “  so  excoriated 

•  Of  Epid.  Dis.  from  1675  to  1680.  Elsewhere  he  observes, 
“  Seeing,  therefore,  that  salination  does  all,”  &c. — John  Peachy’s 
Translation,  p.  258. 
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that  the  blood  flowed  night  and  day.’’  “  Many,” 
he  continues,  “  have  been  miserably  destroyed, 
nature  sinking  under  the  burden  occasioned  by 
the  quicksilver ;  or  if  they  chance  to  escape,  it  is 
accompanied  with  so  many  torments,  that  it  were 
better  to  die  !  ” 

Wiseman  also  prescribed  calomel  in  enormous 
doses.  In  book  vii.  c.  2,  he  tells  us: — “  When 
we  design  salivation  by  mercurius  dulcis,  we  give 
it  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  grains,  and  some¬ 
times  to  thirty.”  “  If  after  taking  it  four  or  five 
dayes  their  chaps  do  not  swell,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
able  to  move  it  upwards  by  a  few  grains  of  Tur- 
bith  mineral.”  The  effects  of  this  treatment 
were  dreadful.  “  New  milk  held  in  his  mouth, 
or  chicken-broth,”  Wiseman  observes,  “  will  ease 
the  pain,  and  digest  the  sloughs  that  arise.  A 
rolled  clout  ought  to  be  placed  between  his  teeth 
to  keep  his  chaps  from  closing.  He  must  be 
raised  high  in  his  bed,  if  his  weakness  constrain 
him  to  it,  and  kept  forward  that  his  rheum  may 
run  out,  and  not  down  his  throat.”* 

*  Wiseman’s  salivation  by  inunction  commonly  lasted  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-five  days,  sometimes  thirty  :  and  he  concludes  his 
means  of  cure  with  an  injunction  which,  under  such  treatment, 
would  be  received  with  little  deference  in  the  present  day — “  The 
patient,”  he  says,  “  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  in  the  skill  of  his 
physician,  or  chirurgion,  that  he  may  the  more  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  rules  prescribed  in  order  to  his  cure.”  —  To  do  this  with  ‘‘a 
rolled  clout  between  his  teeth”  would  require  a  little  stoicism. 
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The  practice  of  the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  and 
of  his  not  less  celebrated  pupil  and  commentator, 
Van  Swieten,  was  still  more  atrocious.  To  raise 
a  salivation,  they  first  gave  four  ounces  of  ptisan 
every  hour  for  several  days  ;  and  then  a  suitable 
dose  of  calomel  was  administered  :  this  suitable 
dose  being  nine  grains  every  two  hours  until  it 
produced  its  effect.  In  Aphorism  1471,  the 
former  observes,  “  If  three  or  four  pounds  of 
saliva  are  spit  every  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient.”  “  If  the  patient  spits  less,  the  sali¬ 
vation  is  to  be  increased.”  In  Aphorism  1476, 
he  directs  that  “  the  salivation  is  to  be  continued 
until  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  vanish, 
which  generally  takes  up  six- and -thirty  days.” 
“  Then  a  small  dose  of  mercury  must  be  taken 
for  six-and-thirty  days  more,  to  keep  up  a  gentle 
salivation.”  (Aph.  1477.)  Here  we  have  di¬ 
rections  from  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
physician  of  his  day,  to  keep  up  a  salivation  for 
upwards  of  ten  weeks  ;  which,  at  four  pounds 
per  diem,  for  the  first  thirty-six  days,  and  say 
half  that  quantity  for  the  second,  just  makes  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  or  nearly  fifteen 
stone  and  a  half ;  or  taking  a  pound  of  saliva 
to  measure  a  pint,  then  we  have  twenty-seven 
gallons  of  saliva  spit  in  order  to  cure  a  pox. 
After  this  we  cannot  much  marvel  that  the  sali- 
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vation  not  unfrequently  proved  “  greater  than 
the  strength  could  hear.”*  Boerhaave’s  anti- 
venereal  purge  consisted  of  twelve  grains  of 
scammony,  eighteen  of  jalap,  and  twenty-five  of 
calomel!  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  Boerhaave, 
in  his  preface  to  Luisinus’s  Aphrodisiacus,  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  sufficiency  of  guaiacum  to  cure 
the  disease. 

The  internal  use  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the 
venereal  was  first  introduced  by  John  de  Vigo, 
very  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;j-  and  about 
the  same  period  it  came  likewise  to  be  employed 
in  the  form  of  fumigation.  However,  so  many 
fatal  accidents  happened  from  their  unskilful  and 
improper  use,  that  neither  practice  for  some  time 
became  general :  indeed,  it  was  not  unusual  for 


*  Surely  Mr.  Bacot  never  could  have  read  Boerhaave,  when 
he  says,  that  “  among  the  eminent  men  who  contributed  to 
moderate  the  severity  with  which  it  had  been  customary  to  ad¬ 
minister  mercury,  the  name  of  Boerhaave  must  not  be  forgotten.” 

+  The  preparation  given  by  De  Vigo  was  Turbilh  mineral.  The 
learned,  and  usually  accurate,  Sprengel  is  mistaken  in  saying  that 
mercury  was  administered  internally  by  Widman,  Pinctor,  and 
Almenar.  None  of  the  three  prescribed  this  medicine  internally: 
the  only  one  that  in  the  least  alludes  to  the  circumstance  is  Pinc¬ 
tor,  who  casually  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Paulus,  that  Avi¬ 
cenna  said  there  w'ere  some  who  drank  extinguished  mercury  in 
ileus,  and  that  it  was  good  against  the  scab — “  Propterea  dixit 
Avicenna,  auctoritate  Pauli ;  ex  hominibus  fuerunt,  qui  biberunt 
extinctum  in  ileon,  et  valet  contra  scabiem.” 
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patients  to  be  suffocated  while  undergoing  fumi¬ 
gation.* 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  that  were  used  in  these  fumigations,  and 
the  total  neglect  of  due  precaution  in  the  mode  of 
administering  the  remedy  to  prevent  its  being 
inspired,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  frequently  fatal 
results  recorded  by  those  who  treat  of  it. 

The  substances  employed  were  artificial  cin¬ 
nabar,  sandaracha  Graecorum  (native  red  arsenic), 
and  auripigmentum  (orpiment).  The  mode  of 
using  them  was  that  of  placing  the  patient  under 
a  pavilion  or  tent,  and  strewing  them  on  a  pot 
full  of  burning  coals,  without  any  means  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  patient  being  suffocated  by 
the  poisonous  fumes.  The  directions  of  old  Phi¬ 
lip  Barrough  on  this  head  are  somewhat  amusing. 
In  the  27th  chapter  of  his  sixth  book,  he  ob¬ 
serves  : — “  But  let  them  alwaies  take  heed,  so 
long  as  he  is  under  the  pavillion,  that  they  talke 
with  him,  and  aske  of  him  how  he  fareth  ;  for 
sometime  they  swound  and  fall  downe  within  the 
tent.”  This  author  appears  to  have  been  perfectly 
aware  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  these  fumiga¬ 
tions  “  on  those  having  streightnesse  in  the 

*  See  Musa  Brassavolus  for  an  instance.  Francisco  Frizimel- 
lica  (De  Morb.  Gall.)  terms  mercurial  fumigation  “  a  detestable 
and  most  dangerous  experiment.” 
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breast,  or  which  at  any  time  have  spitted  blood  : 
.furthermore,”  he  adds,  “  such  persons  as  have 
peripneumonia,  if  they  use  suffumigations,  it  costs 
them  their  lives.” 

Mercurial  and  arsenical  fumigations  very 
quickly  induced  profuse  salivation,  great  ulcera¬ 
tion  of  the  gums,  tongue,  and  throat,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes,  asthma,  palsy,  and  deafness. 
The  falling  off  of  the  hair  from  the  head,  beard, 
and  body,  though  reckoned  at  the  time  among 
the  new  symptoms  of  the  disease,  was  more  pro¬ 
bably  owing  to  these  fumigations  ;  and  withal, 
this  mode  of  cure  was  found  to  be  inefficient,  and 
relapses,  therefore,  were  its  usual  result.* 

From  the  unskilfulness  in  the  preparing  of 
mercurial  medicines  for  internal  use,  as  well  as 
from  the  natural  virulence  of  the  preparations 
themselves,  many,  likewise,  were  killed.  Dr. 
Harvey  tells  us  of  an  apothecary  who  gave  three 
children  each  a  dose  of  calomel  against  worms, 
and  they  all  three  died  the  same  day  :  in  this 
case,  the  calomel,  in  all  probability,  had  not  been 
freed  from  the  sublimate.  Brassavolus  mentions 
a  case  where  a  man  took  a  pill  made  of  De  Vigo’s 
precipitate  in  the  morning,  which  killed  him  in 
a  few  hours :  and  Fernelius,  speaking  of  the 

*  See  Benedictus,  Brassavolus,  Fernelius,  and  Bernardinus 
Tomitanus. 
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quacks  of  his  day,  tells  us  that  they  sometimes 
gave  as  much  as  eight  and  ten  grains  of  what  is 
now  called  the  binoxide  of  mercury  for  a  dose  ; 
“  which,”  he  says,  “  operated  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards  so  violently,  that  it  either  killed  the  patient 
outright,  or  left  him  for  several  days  in  the  great¬ 
est  possible  prostration,  without  pulse,  speechless, 
and  as  if  dead.”* 

The  dread  the  ancient  Greek  physicians 
had  of  mercury  as  a  medicine  has  already  been 
noticed  ;  f  and  it  shews  the  horrible  idea  even  De 
Vigo  had  of  its  properties,  by  his  compounding  his 
mercurial  ointment  of  the  bodies  of  live  toads, 
vipers’  fat,  and  earthworms. 

Though  used  from  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  there  were  not  wanting  men,  even  from 
the  earliest  date,  who  perceived  the  pernicious 
effects  of  this  medicine,  and  deprecated  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  day.  Joseph  Grunbeck,  though 
himself  cured  by  mercury,  does  not  prescribe  it 
in  his  work  on  the  venereal;  and  Wendelinus 
Hock,  another  of  the  earliest  writers,  observes, 

*  "  Ac  statim  ex  universo  corporis  ambitu  omnis  generis 
humores  sursum  ac  deorsum  prorumpunt  tanto  impetu,  tarnque 
violento,  ut,  exbaustis  spiritubus  fractisque  viribus,  vel  repente 
moriatur  seger,  vel  aliquot  dies  sine  viribus,  sine  pulsu,  sine  voce 
jaceat  mortuo  persimilis.” — C.  7. 

f  “  Potum  vim  pemicialem  habet.”— .Dioscorides. 
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that  “  inasmuch  as  the  harm  it  does  is  sometimes 
greater  than  the  benefit,  therefore  it  must  be 
used  with  great  caution.”*  John  Vochs,  who 
wrote  in  1507,  calls  those  who  used  mercury 
“  homicides  ”  and  “  butchers  ”  on  account  of  the 
“  infinite  ”  number  of  persons  they  killed  by  it ; 
although  some  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  f 
It  probably  was  the  early  prevalence  of  this  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  of  mercury  that  occasioned  the 
wonderment  of  De  Vigo,  who  was  so  fond  himself 
of  using  it,  why  physicians  should  so  strongly 
condemn  liniments  and  other  preparations  con¬ 
taining  it.J 

The  authors  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  abound  in  frightful  descriptions  of  the  effects 
of  mercury,  fully  verifying  an  expression  of  Phse- 
drus’s — “  pejor  medicina  malo.”  Fernelius  enu¬ 
merates  the  more  immediate.  He  says,  “  it 
ulcerated  the  fauces,  tongue,  and  palate  ;  swelled 


*  “  Nam  nocumentum  aliquando  juvamento  est  majus,  admi- 
nistretur  ergo  cum  timore.” 

f  “  Nostri  etiam  homicidse,  qui  ungunt  corpora  in  morbo 
Francis  in  sstuariis  calidissimis,  sicut  carnifices,  in  igne  adurunt 
et  torquent,  infinitos  occidunt ;  licet  aliqui  bene  fortunati  ex  his 
tormentis  evadunt.” — De  Pest.  ann.  1507,  p.  ii.  c.  3. 

J  “  Praeterea  nescio  qua  ratione  medici  in  curatione  istius  fero- 
cissimi  morbi  tantum  damnarunt  linimenta  et  auxilia  in  quibus  in- 
greditur  argentum  vivum.” — C.  2. 
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the  gums  ;  shook  the  teeth,  causing  the  saliva  to 
flow  incessantly  from  the  mouth,  of  a  most  filthy 
odour,  and  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  lips  and 
ulcerate  the  cheeks  ;  that  it  totally  prostrated 
the  appetite  ;  excited  intolerable  thirst,  and  yet 
the  miserable  patient,  from  the  ulcerated  state  of 
his  mouth,  could  not  drink  ;  that  it  frequently 
left  the  patient  incurably  deaf  (probably  from  its 
effects  on  the  Eustachian  tube)  ;  that  the  whole 
house  stunk  of  the  mercurial  fetor  ;  and  that  such 
was  the  severity  of  the  treatment,  many  preferred 
dying  of  the  disease  rather  than  suffer  so  much 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.”* 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  mentions  the  case 
of  a  nobleman  who  became  so  violently  sali¬ 
vated  by  inunctions,  that  his  mouth  and  tongue 
mortified,  of  which  he  died.  Benedictus,  the  first 
writer  who  employed  mercury  in  the  venereal, 
narrates  an  exactly  similar  case  of  Alexander 
Marcellus,  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Our  country¬ 
man,  John  Sintelaer,  also  tells  us,  that  it  was 
common  for  patients  to  die  from  the  violent 
effects  of  mercury.  “  Some,”  he  says,  “  are  to 
be  seen  jaw -fallen  by  these  salivations  ;  and  that, 
sometimes,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  have  been 
starved  from  want  of  being  able  to  take  sufficient 


*  De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  6. 
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food,  or  sufficient  quantity  of  proper  remedies  to 
clean  them  of  the  mercurial  malignity .”  # 

Montanas  plainly  declares  that  its  use  ought 
to  be  expelled  from  medicine  altogether ;  for, 
when  it  failed  to  cure  the  disease,  an  affection 
worse  than  the  original  afterwards  supervened.f 
Fallopius  makes  a  similar  observation.!  Not 
merely,  however,  did  Fallopius  impute  to  mer¬ 
cury  the  property  of  aggravating  the  venereal 
when  it  did  not  cure  it ;  but  his  sagacity  and 
discrimination  discovered  that  it  exerted  a  power 
more  baneful  still,  —  namely,  that  of  being  the 
very  means  of  superinducing  the  worst  kind  of 
secondary  symptoms,  meaning  nodes  and  caries 
of  the  bones. 

As  this  is  a  most  important  question,  which, 
though  frequently  agitated,  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  the  writer  wall  enter  upon  it  in  some  detail. 

*  Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  p.  182. 

“  Periculosum  remedium.” — Vidus  Vidius,  Pars  ii.  s.  2. 

“  Curationem  morbi  Gallici,  quam  inunctiones  et  linimenta  ex 
mercurio  confecta  perficiunt,  periculi  plenam  esse.” — Benedictcs 
Faventinus  :  De  Morb.  Gall.  c.  7. 

t  “  Immo  esse  pessimum  venenum,  et  exterminandum  a  toto 
usu  medicinsE.” 

|  “  Si  (bvdrargyro)  non  sanantnr,  proritatur  et  valentior  fit 
lues.” — C.  76. 

Even  in  modern  times  we  find  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  though 
favourable  to  the  use  of  mercury,  acknowledging  that  “  while  many 
suffer  from  the  distemper,  not  a  few  fall  victims  to  what  is  used  as 
the  remedy.” — Obs.on  Mercury  in  the  Venereal  Disease. 
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The  subject  is  rendered  difficult  and  intricate 
at  the  outset  by  two  circumstances  :  first,  because 
of  the  very  early  use  of  mercury  as  a  remedy  in 
the  treatment  of  the  venereal ;  and,  secondly,  by 
the  practice  of  employing  it  being  persisted  in  by 
the  empirics  of  the  day,  when  the  majority  of  the 
best  writers  and  practitioners  had  abandoned  its 
use  for  that  of  guaiac  and  sarsaparilla ;  the  un¬ 
avoidable  consequence  of  which  must  have  been, 
when  any  collision  took  place  between  the  two 
practices,  to  surround  with  uncertainty  the  true 
cause  of  any  affection  of  the  bones  and  periosteum 
that  occurred.  Still  the  author  trusts,  by  a  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  supported  by  many 
direct  facts,  to  make  it  appear  that  the  bones  are 
never  affected  but  indirectly  through  the  disease, 
and  directly  only  when  mercury  has  been  em¬ 
ployed. 

A  fact  meriting  note  presents  itself  at  starting, 
and  that  is,  that  Marcellus  Cumanus,  the  first 
writer  who  describes  chancres,  used  no  mercury 
in  their  cure  ;  and  in  none  of  his  observations  does 
he  make  mention  of  either  nodes  or  caries  of  the 
bones.  His  contemporary,  Alexander  Benedictus, 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  the  disease  attacking 
the  nose  and  other  bones ;  but  then  Benedetti 
salivated  for  the  cure. 

In  no  early  writer  do  we  find  such  frequent 
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mention  of  affections  of  the  bones  as  in  De  Vigo  ; 
and  by  none  was  mercury  more  depended  upon 
in  the  treatment.  He  treats  of  scirrhosities  (ex¬ 
ostoses)  ending  in  caries,  and  of  pains  in  the  bones 
of  the  head,  scapulie,  legs  and  arms,  which  were 
most  severe  during  the  night,  and  easier  in  the 
day,  followed  by  nodes.  De  Vigo  tells  us  that 
these  symptoms  usually  made  their  appearance 
from  a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  primary 
symptoms  had  been  got  rid  of.  Now,  this  is  a 
fact  of  some  importance  to  keep  in  mind,  because 
we  are  not  to  confound  the  pains  here  spoken  of 
with  those  described  by  the  earliest  writers,  which, 
we  are  told,  attacked  the  patient  very  shortly  after 
being  infected,  —  pains,  as  was  before  observed, 
that  were  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  and  which 
the  author  occasionally  meets  with  in  his  hospital 
practice  at  the  present  day. 

Gaspar  Torella  did  not  treat  the  disease  by 
salivation,  and  it  may  be  also  noted  that  he  does 
not  speak  either  of  nodes  or  caries. 

Several  succeeding  writers,  not  content  with 
attributing  an  exasperating  property  to  mercury 
when  it  failed  to  cure  the  venereal,  expressly  state 
that  the  remedy  was  the  cause  of  the  bones  be¬ 
coming  diseased.  Fallopius  distinctly  asserts  it; # 

*  Speaking  of  caries  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  palate,  and 
nose,  Fallopius  says  :  "  Et  sciatis,  quod  non  in  omni  inveterato 
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and  although  he  himself  used  this  medicine  at 
times,  it  was  only  in  desperate  cases  when  all 
other  means  had  failed.  Fernelius,  again,  after 
noticing  the  ulcers,  the  excruciating  nocturnal 
pains,  and  scirrhous  tubercles  (nodes),  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  they  all  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  “  preposterous  method”  of  treatment, 
rather  than  to  the  natural  course  of  the  disease, — 
in  fact,  that  mercury  was  the  efficient  cause  of 
them,  and  not  the  virus.  (C.  2.) 

We  have  two  old  English  authorities  for  the 
same  persuasion.  Philip  Barrough,*  treating  of 
the  “  Harmes  following  the  use  of  quicke  silver,” 
observes,  “  Many  fell  into  marasmus  by  this 
anointing  ;  many  lost  their  teeth  after ;  some  bad 
the  palate  of  their  mouth  rotted  away;  some  had 
the  bones  of  the  head  eaten ,  which  so  doth  con¬ 
tinue  still  ;  one  had  his  mouth  in  like  sort, 
another  his  face  set  awry  thereby.  For  this 
cause,”  quoth  Barrough,  “  I  commend  not  this 
medicine.”  (Book  vi.  c.  31.) 

The  other  author  is  John  Sintelaer,  who,  in 
his  Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury ,  remarks, 
“  There  are  more  fallen  noses,  corroded  palates, 

Gallico  hoc  fit,  sed  tantum  in  illis  in  quibus  inunctin  facta  est  cum 
hydrargyro.” — C.  96.  He  repeats  the  same  thing  in  c.  76  and 
c.  95. 

*  Methode  of  Physick  :  Emprinted  by  Richard  Field,  dwelling 
in  Great  Wood  Streete,  1617,  5tli  ed. 
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and  rotten  bones,  occasioned  by  mercury  than  by 
the  pox.”# 

The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  wherein  mer¬ 
cury  proves  not  only  insufficient  to  cure  the  vene¬ 
real,  but  obviously  detrimental,  must  have  been 
witnessed  by  most  medical  men  who  have  ever 
been  familiar  with  its  treatment.  The  circumstance 
to  be  most  regretted  is,  that  some  men,  despite 
the  evidence  before  them,  keep  alternately  aban¬ 
doning  and  resuming  its  use  from  indecision  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  an  apprehension  lest  the  untowardness 
of  the  case  be  ascribable  to  the  virulence  of  the 
infection  rather  than  to  the  medicine.  That  cases 
rebellious  to  almost  every  treatment  do  occasion¬ 
ally  occur  cannot  be  denied ;  but  whenever  they 
do,  they  usually  are  of  that  very  kind  in  which 
mercury  aggravates  the  symptoms.  Patients, 
finding  themselves  getting  worse  rather  than 
better,  go  from  one  advice  to  another ;  and  each 


*  The  Scourge  of  Venus  and  Mercury ;  or,  a  Treatise  on 
Venereal  Diseases,  cured  without  one  grain  of  Mercury  :  unto 
which  is  added,  the  true  way  of  curing  the  Mercurial  Pox,  found 
to  be  more  dangerous  than  the  Poi  itself.  London,  1709. 

We  learn  from  M.  Swediaur  that  the  Malay  physicians  form, 
like  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades  in  ancient  Greece,  a  particular 
caste,  and  have  transmitted  their  medical  knowledge  from  father 
to  son  for  generations.  When  any  one  consults  them  for  the  vene¬ 
real,  they  examine,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  the  disease  they 
labour  under  is  truly  venereal,  or  only  mercurial  syphilis, — a  wise 
precaution,  and  very  necessary  in  the  present  day. 
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fresh  medical  man,  suspecting  a  proper  mercurial 
course  has  not  been  undergone,  has  recourse  anew 
to  the  very  treatment  which  has  all  along  been 
causing  the  mischief.  This  mistaken  practice  is 
of  old  date.  Ulrick  de  Hutten  underwent  eleven 
salivations  without  benefit,  and  was  ultimately 
cured  by  decoction  of  guaiacum. 

Fernelius  says  that  similar  practice  with 
similar  results  was  common  in  his  time,  and 
relates  the  deplorable  case  of  the  Prior  of  St. 
Dionysius  a  Carcere,  affected  with  nodes  on  the 
skull,  legs,  and  arms,  attended  with  excruciating 
pains,  notwithstanding  he  had  undergone  twelve 
salivations  in  two  years,  and  these  without  the 
least  relief.  He  also  mentions  that  of  a  medical 
man  (“  doctus  quidem,  et  bene  notus”)  who  con¬ 
tracted  an  ulcer  on  the  penis  from  impure  inter¬ 
course,  and  without  avail  underwent  five  mer¬ 
curial  courses.  Notwithstanding,  nodes,  attended 
with  violent  nocturnal  pains,  supervened ;  his 
teeth  dropped  out,  his  gums  were  destroyed  by 
putrefaction,  he  became  extremely  emaciated, 
and  death  finally  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings. 
Fernelius  narrates  other  cases,  proving  both  the 
inefficacy  and  the  pernicious  operation  of  mer¬ 
cury,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise. 
Tomitanus  relinquished  the  use  of  this  medicine 
for  the  same  reason,  trusting  principally  to  guai- 
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acum  and  sarsaparilla ;  and  Fallopius,  while  he 
acknowledges  the  power  of  mercury  to  cure  the 
disease,  observes  that,  “  if  we  possess  other 
means,  not  less  effectual,  but  much  less  hurtful 
to  the  constitution  when  they  do  not  succeed, 
why  use  mercury,  on  which  no  one  can  rely  with 
certainty  for  a  permanent  or  safe  cure?”  Even 
Mr.  John  Pearson,  than  whom  mercury  never  had 
a  more  strenuous  advocate,  confesses  that  “  re¬ 
lapses  often  occur  where  that  antidote  had  been 
employed  ;  and  instances,”  he  adds,  “  frequently 
present  themselves,  where  new  venereal  symp¬ 
toms  appear  during  the  continuance  of  a  mercurial 
course.” 

Thus  far  have  been  shewn  the  effects  of  mercury 
on  the  system  when  used  in  the  cure  of  disease  : 
it  now  remains  to  demonstrate  its  pernicious  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  constitution  under  different  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  poisonous  operation  of  mercury  on 
health  is  frightfully  exemplified  in  the  quick¬ 
silver  mines.  According  to  Fallopius  ( De  Me- 
tallis  et  Fossilibus),  the  persons  who  work  in 
them  scarcely  ever  survive  more  than  three 
years ;  and  Agricola  mentions  that  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  so  fatal  in  the  mining  districts  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  that  one  woman  will 
sometimes  marry  seven  times.  It  often  happens 
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that,  in  four  months,  the  miners  become  affected 
with  tremors  in  the  limbs,  or  complete  paralysis. 

In  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Dr. 
Walter  Pope  to  Dean  Rippon,  concerning  the 
mines  of  mercury  at  Idria,  in  Friuli,  situated  in 
a  valley  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1665,  we  are  told 
that  “  the  labourers  work  for  a  julio  a-day, 
which  is  not  above  six  or  seven  pence,  and 
endure  not  long ;  for  although  none  stay  under 
ground  above  six  hours,  all  of  them  in  time,  some 
later,  some  sooner,  become  paralytick,  and  dye 
hectick. 

“  We  saw  there  a  man  who  had  not  been  in 
the  mines  for  above  half  a  year  before,  so  full  of 
mercury,  that,  putting  a  piece  of  brass  in  his 
mouth,  or  rubbing  it  in  his  fingers,  it  immedi¬ 
ately  became  white  like  silver ;  and  so  paralytick 
that  he  could  not,  with  both  his  hands,  carry  a 
glass  half  full  of  wine  to  his  mouth  without  spill¬ 
ing  it,  though  he  loved  it  too  well  to  throw  it 
away.”  He  adds,  “  I  have  been  since  informed 
that,  here  in  Venice,  those  that  work  on  the  back-? 
side  of  looking-glasses  are  also  very  subject  to  the 
palsey.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  this  narrative  is,  the  length  of  time 
the  system  retained  the  mercurial  impregnation. 

Ramazzini,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of 
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Artisans ,  confirms  the  above,  and  notices  that 
gilders  of  metals  are  also  short-lived,  from  inhal¬ 
ing  the  fumes  of  the  mercury  used  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  :  that  they  become  cachectic ;  their  coun¬ 
tenance  getting  lurid  and  cadaverous ;  their  eyes 
turgid  ;  their  breathing  difficult ;  their  mind 
lethargic,  and  their  whole  body  torpid  :  foul 
ulcers  arise  in  their  mouth,  which  continually 
discharge  a  fetid  sanies  ;  and  that  they  die  event¬ 
ually  from  asthma,  palsy,  or  apoplexy.* 

The  noxious  influence  of  breathing  a  mercu¬ 
rial  atmosphere  was  known  in  Pliny’s  time ;  for 
he  mentions  that  the  workmen  who  were  engaged 
in  reducing  cinnabar  to  a  fine  powder,  tied  loose 
bladders  across  their  face  to  prevent  inhaling  it.  f 
A  highly  interesting  account  of  the  effect  of 
mercurial  vapours  on  the  crew  of  His  Majesty’s 
ship  Triumph,  in  the  year  1810,  is  given  by  Sir 
William  Burnett,  physician-general  of  the  navy, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1823.  It 
narrates  how  “  the  Triumph  arrived  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Cadiz  in  the  month  of  February  1810; 

*  See  two  cases,  by  Fourcroy,  of  a  gilder  and  his  wife,  in 
Swediaur,  t.  it.  p.  428:  and  for  other  similar,  vide  Adi  AJedici 
Haffniensis,  Forrestus,  Fernelias,  and  Janchen's  Chemia  Eipen- 
mentalis. 

+  “  Qui  minium  in  officinis  poliunt  faciem  laxis  vesicis  illigant, 
ne  in  respirando  pernicialem  pulverem  trahunt,  et  tamen  ut  per 
illas  spectent.’- — Hid.  Natural,  lib.  sxxiii.  c.  7. 
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and  in  the  following  March,  a  Spanish  vessel, 
laden  with  quicksilver,  having  been  driven  on 
shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  the  boats  of  the  Triumph 
were  sent  to  her  assistance  :  by  which  means  about 
130  tons  of  quicksilver  were  saved,  and  carried 
on  board  the  Triumph. 

“  The  mercury,  it  appears,  was  first  confined 
in  bladders,  the  bladders  in  small  barrels,  and  the 
barrels  in  boxes.  The  heat  of  the  weather  soon 
rotted  the  bladders  from  their  having  got  wet, 
and  the  mercury,  to  the  amount  of  several  tons, 
was  speedily  diffused  through  the  ship,  mixing 
with  the  bread  and  more  or  less  with  the  other 
provisions. 

“  The  effect  of  this  was  that  a  great  number 
of  the  ship’s  crew,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
officers,  were  violently  salivated  ;  the  surgeon  and 
purser  being  among  the  first,  and  most  severely 
affected  by  the  mercury  flowing  constantly  into 
their  cabins  from  the  bread-room. 

“  In  the  space  of  three  weeks,  200  men  were 
seized  with  ptyalism,  ulcerations  of  the  mouth, 
partial  paralysis  in  many  instances,  and  bowel 
complaints. 

“  So  penetrating  and  subtle  was  the  mercurial 
lialitus,  that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  were 
removed,  and  every  care  taken  to  clear  the  vessel 
of  the  mercury  and  its  vapour,  fresh  attacks  were 
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daily,  and  numerous,  till  the  13th  of  June,  when 
the  Triumph  sailed  for  England. 

“  The  effect  of  the  mercurial  atmosphere  was 
not  confined  to  the  officers  and  ship’s  company  : 
almost  all  the  live  stock,  consisting  of  sheep, 
pigs,  goats,  and  poultry,  died  from  it :  mice,  cats, 
a  dog,  and  even  a  canary  bird,  shared  the  same 
fate,  although  the  food  of  the  latter  was  kept  in 
a  bottle  closely  corked  up. 

“  Old  ulcers  that  had  been  healed  broke 
open  afresh  ;  and  the  vapour  was  found  to  have 
a  very  deleterious  effect  on  those  having  any 
tendencv  to  lunsr  diseases :  three  men  died  of 
consumption,  who  had  never  complained,  or  been 
in  the  sick-list  before,  besides  several  other 
similar  cases.*  Two  died  of  the  salivation,  from 
mortification  of  the  cheeks  and  tongue  ensuing  : 
they  had  previously  lost  all  their  teeth.  In  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  was  confined  to  bed  in  the 
cock-pit,  with  a  fractured  limb,  not  only  were  all 
the  teeth  lost,  but  many  exfoliations  also  took 
place  from  the  upper  and  lower  jaws.” 

I  am  farther  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
same  distinguished  individual  for  the  two  following 
curious  facts  : — 

“  1st.  A  medical  officer  being  a  patient  in 

*  The  effect  of  mercurial  inunctions  in  producing  fatal  pectoral 
complaints  is  noticed  by  many  of  the  old  writers. 
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Haslar  Hospital,  labouring  under  a  disease  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  under  the 
influence  of  mercury,  took  the  mineral  in  various 
forms,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  ptyalism ;  another  officer,  who  was  a  patient 
in  one  of  the  opposite  rooms  for  a  different  com¬ 
plaint,  for  which  he  was  not  using  mercury,  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  and  passing  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  with  the  gentleman  first 
mentioned,  and  in  consequence  became  com¬ 
pletely  salivated.* 

“  The  second  case  was  that  of  two  captains  in 
the  navy,  who,  being  on  board  a  surveying  vessel 
in  the  North  Sea,  had  occasion  to  construct  an 
artificial  horizon  with  quicksilver,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  both  became  completely  salivated.  One 
of  those  officers  is  since  dead,  the  other  I  had 
occasion  to  see  about  two  years  ago,  and  he  was 
at  that  time  sufferin'!:  from  an  ulcerated  tongue 
and  mouth,  with  which  he  had  been  several  times 
attacked  since  the  salivation.” 

We  learn  from  Fernelius  that  the  iatraliptae, 
an  inferior  class  of  surgeons  who  gained  a  living 


*  Fabricius  Hildanus  records  an  instance  of  the  like  effect  from 
the  same  cause,  of  a  woman  who  used  to  sit  hy  tier  husband  in  the 
same  hypocaustum,  or  stove,  whilst  he  was  rubbing;  in  :  when  of  a 
sudden  she  was  seized  with  so  severe  a  salivation  that  extensive 
ulceration  took  place  in  the  fauces _ Centuria:  obs.  98. 
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in  his  day  by  rubbing  in  mercury  on  the  infected, 
as  well  as  the  aliptae,*  or  persons  under  them, 
were  subject  to  tremors  in  the  hands,  vertigoes, 
dimness  of  sight,  deafness,  cliolicky  pains,  pains 
resembling  rheumatism,  erosions  of  the  gums, 
and  ulcerated  mouths.  Palsy  is  far  from  being 
an  uncommon  consequence  of  severe  and  prolonged 
mercurial  courses,  even  in  the  present  day  ;  two 
cases  of  which  were  narrated  before  the  Hunterian 
Society  only  last  session. 

From  the  writings  of  the  older  authors  we 
collate  the  following  catalogue  of  the  evils  ensuing 

o  o  o 

*  The  iatraliptae  in  ancient  times  also  employed  “  tractatores,” 
or  shampooers,  and  the  women  who  engaged  in  the  same  office 
were  called  “  tractatrices  :  ”  it  is  to  the  latter  that  Martial  alludes 
in  1.  iii.  ep.  82. 

“  Percurrit  agili  corpus  arte  tractatrix, 

Manumque  doctam  spargit  omnibus  membris.” 

The  ancient  aliptse  practised  at  the  baths,  thermae,  and  on  the 
gladiators. 

Jacobus  Berengarius  employed  the  modern  aliptae,  or  mercurial 
anointers,  much  ;  which  gave  occasion  for  the  witty  remark  of 
Ramuzzini's,  in  reference  to  the  50,000  gold  ducats  which  Beren¬ 
garius  made  by  the  practice,  that  “  he  knew  the  way  better  than 
the  alchemists  how  to  convert  mercury  into  gold.”  The  unctores, 
or  alipta?,  wore  a  “  chirotheca,”  or  glove,  as  is  done  still  by  those 
anointing  another  person. 

It  would  appear  by  the  following  passage  that  surgeons  acted 
as  aliptae  in  Wiseman’s  time  (temp.  Caroli  II.);  for  he  observes 
(book  vii.  c.  2),  “  If  in  the  anointing  he  (the  patient)  use  his 
own  hands,  he  may  save  his  chirurgeon  much  trouble.” 
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from  the  use  of  mercury,  many  of  which  are  still 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  where  this  medicine 
has  been  improperly  administered. 

1.  After  the  third  or  fourth  inunction,  or  even 
sooner,  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  in  certain 
constitutions,  for  the  parotid  and  submaxillary 
glands,  including  the  tonsils,  to  swell  suddenly 
and  greatly,  accompanied  with  much  heat  and 
pain, —  for  the  tongue  to  be  enormously  inflamed 
and  to  protrude  out  of  the  mouth  —  for  the  face 
and  the  whole  of  the  head  to  swell  to  a  prodigious 
size ;  from  which  both  deglutition  and  respiration 
became  greatly  impeded,  the  voice  suppressed  or 
lost,  attended  with  much  fever,  sopor,  and  even 
coma.  These  effects  in  a  more  moderate  degree 
come  on  in  certain  constitutions  from  even  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  —  sometimes  from  a  single 
dose. 

2.  It  is  apt  to  produce  violent  diarrhoea,  often 
terminating  in  mercurial  dysentery ;  that  is,  in 
severe  gripings,  almost  constant  tenesmus,  and 
spare,  mucous,  and  bloody  stools. 

3.  It  is  liable  to  excite  that  dangerous  com¬ 
plaint,  mercurial  eczema,  or  erythismus.* 

*  Lorry  notices  “  herpes  ”  occurring  in  the  venereal,  but 
regards  it  as  arising  from  “a  conversion  of  the  virus;”  which, 
nevertheless,  mercury,  he  tells  us,  will  not  cure. 
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4.  It  sometimes  is  the  cause  of  epileptic  fits. 

5.  It  gives  rise  to  profuse  and  irregular  erup¬ 
tions  of  the  menses. 

6.  It  occasionally  produces  abortion. 

7.  It  increases  the  hallucinations  of  the  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  ;  and  in  the  hysterical,  it  renders  the 
nervous  system  still  more  mobile. 

8.  It  aggravates  the  pains  of  gout;  and,  by  its 
greatly  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  catch  cold, 
mercury  is  often  the  occasion  of  most  obstinate 
rheumatism. 

9.  Long  courses  of  mercury  have  been  known 
to  produce  paralysis  of  the  bladder.* 

10.  Mercury  frequently  so  shatters  the  con¬ 
stitution  that  it  never  afterwards  recovers  itself, 
but  leaves  the  patient  more  or  less  an  invalid  for 
the  remainder  of  life. 

11.  Whenever  salivation  is  carried  to  an  ex¬ 
cessive  extent,  it  is  certain,  in  bad  constitutions, 
to  give  rise  to  fetid,  phagedaenic,  and  gangrenoid 
ulcers  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  gums,  tongue, 
and  palate  ;  and  these  always  were,  and  are  at  the 
present  day,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  caries  of 
the  palate  and  nose,  and  not  the  syphilitic  virus. 

12.  It  is  not  unusual  for  dangerous  liaemor-  . 

*  See  an  excellent  practical  work  on  the  Bladder  and  Prestate 
Gland,  lately  published  by  Mr.  Coulson,  p.  68. 
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rhages  to  proceed  from  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  on 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs.* 

13.  On  the  healing  of  these  ulcers,  we  are 
told  by  the  older  writers  that  agglutination  of 
the  tongue,  near  its  root,  to  the  inside  of  the 
gums,  or  of  the  gums  to  the  cheek,  not  unfre- 
quently  took  place. 

14.  Stricture  of  the  mouth  often  resulted  from 
the  cicatrisation  of  the  ulcers,  by  which  the  lower 
jaw  became  immovable  ;  and  thus,  by  preventing 
mastication,  prevented  the  taking  of  solid  food, 
and  also  impeded  articulation  and  speech. 

15.  It  lays  almost  a  certain  foundation  for 
toothach,  by  rendering  the  tooth  carious,  or 
by  destroying  the  gums ;  and  also  for  the  drop¬ 
ping  out  of  the  teeth,  by  causing  the  absorption 
of  their  fangs,  or  of  their  sockets. 

16.  Mercury  frequently  sets  up  such  a  degree 
of  irritation  in  the  system  as  greatly  to  affect 
local  symptoms  —  chancres  spreading  rapidly, 
buboes  becoming  more  violently  inflamed,  and 
ulcers,  foul  and  phagedaenic. 


*  A  severe  case  of  this  sort  came  under  my  notice  at  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  very  recently.  The  patient  had  been  under  mer¬ 
curial  treatment,  as  an  out-door  patient,  at  one  of  the  other  London 
hospitals.  The  bleeding  from  tbe  mouth  was  incessant  and  pro¬ 
fuse.  The  same  fact  is  mentioned  by  Astruc. 
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Mr.  John  Pearson  acknowledges  that  mercury 
sometimes  produces  “  insupportable  irritation  and 
inquietude.” — Op.  cit.  p.  159. 

17.  It  is  liable  to  bring  on  spitting  of  blood, 
especially  in  those  constitutionally  prone  to 
haemoptysis,  or  pulmonary  engorgement. 

18.  Another  common  and  baneful  effect  of 
mercury  is,  to  elicit  into  activity  a  scrofulous 
diathesis,  heretofore  dormant;  and  hence  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  consumption  after  a  course  of 
mercury.  Hereditary,  or  scrofulous  consumption 
in  particular,  very  often  ensues  from  this  cause.* 
Such  a  morbid  constitution  of  body  is  marked  by 
a  peculiar  weakness  of  the  vascular  structure 
generally,  and  of  the  capillary  system  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Now  mercury,  we  know,  possesses  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  inordinately  stimulating  the  extreme  ves¬ 
sels.  Is  the  result,  therefore,  to  be  explained  by 
the  greater  debility  of  the  capillary  vessels  neces¬ 
sarily  consequent  on  the  cessation  of  the  mercurial 
excitation  ?  But  for  a  fuller  account  of  the 
author’s  views  on  the  origin  and  cause  of  tuber¬ 
cular  consumption,  he  refers  the  reader  to  his 
treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

*  “  Dans  la  syphilis  compliqu^e  avec  les  scropbules,  le  mercure 
est  dangereux,  et  devient  meme  quelquefois  funeste.” — Swediaur, 
t.  ii.  c.  17. 
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19.  From  idiosyncrasy,  its  effects  in  some 
cases  is  so  poisonous  as  to  produce  sudden  death. 
— Pearson,  op.  cit.  p.  154. 

20.  Even  its  most  beneficial  operation  is  at 
all  times  liable  to  be  checked,  and  even  rendered 
inefficient,  by  cold  weather  :  a  circumstance  which 
imposes  the  necessity,  in  winter,  of  confinement 
to  the  house  ; — and  this  is  apart  from  the  great 
liability  and  danger  of  catching  cold  when  under 
its  influence. 

In  conclusion,  this  multitude  of  evils,  unde¬ 
niably  attributable  to  the  use  of  this  medicine,  is 
apart  from  the  conviction  which  many  have  enter¬ 
tained  that  mercury  is  the  cause  of  almost  all  the 
diseases  of  the  bones  met  with  in  syphilitic  cases. 

We  are  to  recollect  that  the  bones  of  the  palate 
and  nose,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  septum  naris, 
are  covered  merely  by  mucous  membrane,  attached 
by  cellular  tissue.  Now,  when  foul  ulcers  or 
abscesses  form  on  any  of  these  parts,  and  in  their 
progress  destroy  the  periosteum  or  perichondrium, 
caries  of  the  bone  or  cartilage  unavoidably  follows, 
no  matter  from  what  cause  they  originate. 

This  destruction  of  periosteum  or  perichon¬ 
drium  may  result  solely  from  the  violent  inflam¬ 
mation  excited  by  salivation  ;  and  that  caries,  as 
far  as  the  nose  and  palate  are  concerned ,  arises, 
in  most  cases,  from  this  cause,  is  in  part  proved 
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by  tlie  comparative  infrequency  of  their  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  present  day,  now  that  severe  sali¬ 
vation  is  no  longer  pursued  by  those  who  treat 
the  disease  by  mercury. 

Caries  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  of  the 
shin-bone  (parts  which  are  likewise  covered  only 
by  thin  integument*),  is  frequently  to  be  seen 
originating  in  a  precisely  similar  way:  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  destruction  of  their  periosteum. 
Venereal  pustules  very  often  break  out  on  the 
head  about  the  roots  of  the  hairs.  Now,  if  these 
be  neglected,  and  the  matter  allowed  to  burrow 
under  the  skin  and  lodge  on  the  pericranium, 
both  are  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  bone  dies  :  a  precisely  similar 
process  takes  place  when  a  pustule  ulcerates  over 
the  slenderly  covered  tibia :  but  every  pathologist 
must  see  and  admit  that  the  disease  of  the  bone, 
in  both  cases,  has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
venereal,  but  would  have  ensued  from  any  other 
circumstance  destroying  the  membrane,  which  is 
the  sole  medium  of  nourishing  the  entire  osseous 
structure,  f 

*  Indeed  it  is  entirely  to  such  hones,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  caries  in  venereal  cases  is  confined. 

t  Aristotle  knew,  that  if  the  periosteum  was  destroyed  the 
bone  became  carious  (De  Nat.  Animal.)  ;  and  Galen,  in  his  book 
De  Tumoribus  contra  Naturam,  speaks  of  “  violent  pain  in  the 
membrane  covering  a  bone,  followed  by  its  destruction,  whereby 
the  bone  itself  becomes  corrupted.” 
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One  important  practical  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  these  facts,  namely,  the  egregious 
and  incredible  folly  of  salivating  a  patient  for  the 
cure  of  these  symptoms  —  of  employing,  in  fact, 
as  a  means  of  cure,  the  very  medicine  that,  in 
most  instances,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
mischief ;  and  yet  this  is  done  every  day  :  the 
patient  is  mercurialised  during  the  whole  time 
the  bones  are  rotting,  and,  in  the  end,  has  nothing 
but  Horace’s  adage,  “  Leviusfit  patientia  quicquid 
corrigere  est  nefas,”  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  nose ! 

As  for  nodes,  the  author  never  yet  met  with 
one  in  which  mercury  had  not  been  used  in  the 
previous  treatment. 

The  above  contains  an  enumeration  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  mercury  used  in  large  quan¬ 
tity.  Those  consequent  on  employing  it  in 
small  quantities  are  known  to  be  not  less  certain, 
and  scarcely  less  disastrous.  Mr.  Judd  states 
(and  my  own  experience  confirms  the  obser¬ 
vation)  that,  when  small  quantities  of  mercury 
were  employed  in  venereal  cases  only  for  a  few 
days,  a  number,  in  the  proportion  of  five  out  of 
ten,  were  afterwards  attacked  with  secondary 
symptoms. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MERCURY  CONTINUED. —  ITS  USE  REVIVED  IN  RE¬ 
GULAR  PRACTICE. - ENDEAVOURS  OF  CERTAIN  WRITERS  TO  CON¬ 

TROL  ITS  EXCESSIVE  EMPLOYMENT,  AND  OF  CERTAIN  MODERN 
AUTHORS  TO  EXCLUDE  IT  ALTOGETHER  FROM  VENEREAL  PRACTICE. 
- THE  PLURALITY  OF  VIRUSES,  AND  HENCE  OF  VENEREAL  DIS¬ 
EASES,  CONSIDERED. 


From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  guaiacum, 
about  1518,  by  Poll,  Schmaus,  and  others,  in  the 
treatment  ofthe  venereal,  down  to  thatofFernelius, 
the  employment  of  mercury  had  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  by  the  regularly  educated  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  period ;  and  it  is  from  the  first  of 
these  periods  that  we  can  trace  an  opinion  begin¬ 
ning  to  prevail  that  the  disease  was  become 
milder  in  its  nature,  and  hence  more  obedient 
to  treatment.  But  without  meaning  to  call  in 
question  the  fact,  an  explanation  of  it  is  to  be 
found,  not  so  much  in  any  change  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  the  disease  had  undergone,  as  in  the 
desertion  of  a  mode  of  treatment  that  had  aggra¬ 
vated  its  natural  character.  I  mean,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  mercury  in  its  cure. 
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But  while  such  was  the  general  practice  of  the 
educated  physician,  it  was  far  otherwise  with  the 
class  of  irregular  practitioners  who,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  disease  down  to  the  present 
day,  have  pretended  to  its  cure. 

We  learn,  from  Fernelius,  that  the  barbers 
were  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  in  his  time;  they  maintaining,  “  most  im¬ 
pudently  and  mendaciously,”  that  neither  guai- 
acum  nor  any  other  medicine,  except  mercury, 
possessed  the  power  of  curing  the  venereal.* 
But,  in  whatever  way  it  came  about,  we  find  that 
a  few  years  after  Fernelius’s  time  —  that  is  to 
say,  somewhere  about  1575  —  mercury  had  com¬ 
pletely  re-established  itself  in  the  confidence  also 
of  the  regular  practitioners,  and  its  use  was  after¬ 
wards  carried  to  greater  excess  than  ever.  To 
convince  ourselves  of  the  fact,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  what  has  been  already  stated  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  the 
period,  as  Wiseman,  Sydenham,  Boerhaave,  and 
Van  Swieten. 

But  though  the  employment  of  mercury  was 
revived  to  even  a  greater  extent  than  before,  there 

*  “  Atque  hie  mire  gestiunt  tonsores,  et  dum  hydrargyri  vim  et 
efficaciam  in  coelum  laudibus  efferunt,  neque  guaiaci  decocto,  neque 
ullis  aliis  remediis  ullum  unquam  restitutum  fuisse  impudenter 
mentiuntur,  solum  hydrargyrum  vim  alexipharmaci  habere  con. 
tendunt.” 

H  2 
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were  not  wanting  men’ who  fearlessly  came  for¬ 
ward  to  denounce  the  practice ;  while  some,  on 
the  other  hand,  strove  to  control  the  abuse,  by 
shewing  that  the  disease  could  be  cured  without 
carrying  it  to  the  extent  of  causing  salivation. 

So  long  ago  as  1551,  we  find  Thierry  de  Heri, 
“  Lieutenant-General  du  Premier  Barbier-Chi- 
rurgeon  du  Roi,”  as  he  styles  himself,  asserting 
that  the  venereal  could  be  cured  without  saliva¬ 
tion  :  the  same  was  maintained  by  Dordonius  in 
1568.  In  1596,  Pierre  Paulmier  wrote  a  work, 
entitled  Estne  Hydrargyrus  Luis  Venerea  Alexi- 
pharmacum  ?  Negat..  Nicolas  de  Blegny,  in 
1673,  likewise  denied  the  need  of  mercury;  and 
in  1684,  David  Abercrombie,  if  he  did  not  entirely 
abandon  its  use,  nevertheless  maintained  that 
salivation  was  unnecessary.  About  this  time, 
also,  John  Sintelaer  published  his  Scourge  of 
Venus  and  Mercury,  in  which,  as  implied  by  the 
title,  he  decries  the  use  of  this  metal ;  and  it 
further  appears  that  the  virtues  of  guaiac  had 
now  come  to  be  so  thoroughly  forgotten,  that  he 
reserved  its  name  and  nature  as  “  a  peculiar 
secret,  to  ourselves.” 

Dordonius  gave  repeated  purges,  while  em¬ 
ploying  mercury,  with  the  object  of  diverting  its 
operation  from  the  mouth  —  a  practice  afterwards 
adopted  by  Pierre  Dessault,  and  about  which 
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Mr.  John  Douglas,  in  1737,  made  much  needless 
parade ;  indeed,  the  practice  and  principle  of 
administering  purgatives  during  a  mercurial 
course,  as  a  preventive  of  salivation,  is  as  old  as 
the  time  of  John  Almenar,  a  Spanish  physician, 
who  flourished  in  1512.* 

A  few  years  ago  some  army  surgeons  broached, 
as  new,  the  idea,  that  the  venereal  was  to  be  cured 
without  mercury.  After  the  abundance  of  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  been  adduced  on  this  head, 
from  so  many  of  the  oldest  writers,  it  were  futile 
and  useless  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  detail  of 
what  Rose,  Dease,  Guthrie,  Evans,  and  others, 
have  written  on  the  subject ;  for  had  these  writers 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  into  that  which  had 
been  determined  long  ago,  there  would  have  been 
no  need  of  treating  the  matter  as  a  new  dis¬ 
covery.  +  Still,  some  credit,  notwithstanding,  is 

*  Almenar  tells  us  be  prescribed  them  “  ut  humores  qui  per  os 
expelli  deberent,  ad  inferiora  divertentur,  et  sic  evitubitur  nocumen- 
tum  in  ore."  This  method  was  formerly  known  bv  the  name  of 
“  the  cure  per  extinctio'nem,”  from  its  extinguishing  the  specific 
effect  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  as  soon  as  it  appeared. 

f  When  noticing  the  non-mercurial  treatment  of  these  army 
surgeons,  Mr.  Bacot  observes:  —  “I  feel  it  my  duty  to  consider 
this  subject  as  one  entirely  novel  and  unknown." — Med.  Gazette, 
vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cooper  evidently  views  the  matter  in  the  same  light, 
else  he  never  could  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  new  practice,  “  recently 
established,  chiefly  by  the  meritorious  labours  of  the  army  sur¬ 
geons.” —  See  Surgical  Dictionary,  art.  “  Venereal.” 
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due  to  them  for  mooting  the  question  afresh,  and 
thus  putting  some  check  on  the  pernicious  abuse 
of  mercury.  To  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  particular,  we 
are  indebted  for  a  fact  corroborative  of  what  had 
been  before  stated  by  Walter  Harris,*  physician 
to  William  III.  in  1715;  namely,  that  the  disease 
is  much  milder  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in 
England  ;  and  he  adds,  that  however  mild  it  was 
among  the  natives,  it  proved  of  a  very  different 
character  when  contracted  by  our  soldiers. 

A  similar  observation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rose, 
another  army  surgeon,  during  his  residence  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  : — “  I  was  able,”  says  this 
writer,  f  “  to  trace  some  of  the  natives  of  those 
countries,  who  were  attached  to  the  commissariat, 
in  perfect  health  for  two  or  three  years,  after 
sores,  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  venereal,  had 
been  healed  without  mercury.”  Dr.  Ferguson 
further  confirms  the  above  fact :  he  tells  us  that 
in  the  German  regiments  in  our  service,  some 
surgeons  “  pertinaciously,  even  officially,  refused 
to  prescribe  mercury  in  syphilis,  asserting  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  cure.”\ 

*  De  Morbis  Acutis. 

f  Medico-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  p.  2. 

t  We  have  the  testimony  of  that  well-known  author,  Morgagni, 
for  the  fact,  that  during  the  eight  years  he  was  at  the  University 
of  Bologna,  the  use  of  mercury,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal,  had 
been  abandoned. 
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The  character  of  no  disease  is  more  influenced 
by  circumstances  than  that  of  the  venereal,  among 
which,  climate  is  one.  The  author  has  already 
adduced  proof  from  Oviedo  to  shew  that  it  was 
a  mild  disease,  and  easily  cured  among  the  native 
Caribbeans.  Both  of  these  facts  are  further  veri¬ 
fied  by  what  Leo  Africanus  tells  us  of  the  climate 
of  Numidia,  where  he  had  seen  many  get  well 
without  “  either  physic  or  physician,’’  merely  by 
the  salubrity  of  the  air.# 

But  not  only  climate,  but  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances,  are  capable  of  modifying  the  cure, 
and  of  so  varying  the  aspect  of  the  disease  as  to 
excuse,  if  not  justify,  an  opinion  entertained  by 
some  even  at  the  present  day,  viz.  that  there  are 
many  kinds  of  the  venereal. f 

Trajan  Petronius  puts  two  curious  questions 
on  this  point :  he  asks,  First,  If  there  be  only  one 
common  cause  for  the  disease,  why  it  does  not 
happen  that  one  disease  should  alone  arise  from  it  ? 

*  “  Quod  quidem  multis  accidisse  ipse  meis  vidi  oculis,  qui, 
nullo  adhibito,  ueque  pharmaco,  neque  medico,  praeter  saluberri- 
mum  jam  dictum  aerem,  revaluerant.” —  De  totius  Africa  Descript. 
lib.  i.  c.  30. 

t  “  Species  sunt  plures.'’ — Torella. 

“Malum  Francum  non  in  specie  morbum  unum.” — Simon 
Pistor  :  Confut.  Conflat.,  &c. 

“  Per  locorum  diversitatem  fiunt  species  infinitae  ;  omnes  rero 
sibi  affines.” — Paracelsus  :  Chir.  c.  3. 

“  An  sit  morbus  unus,  vel  plures  ?  Fallopius. 
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Secondly,  If  it  have  the  same  origin  in  all  cases, 
why  one  mode  of  treatment  should  not  be  found 
capable  of  curing  it  ?  for  Petronius  was  perfectly 
aware  that  certain  infections  were  intractable,  and 
difficult  to  eradicate  by  any  means,  while  others, 
on  the  contrary,  were  as  readily  curable.  The 
same  observation  had  been  made  by  Magnus 
Hundt  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.* 

From  the  occasional  incongruity  of  character 
of  the  primary  sores,  as  well  as  in  the  result  of 
what  was  then  considered  the  only  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disease,  Mr.  John  Abernethy  wrote 
a  work  to  prove  that  there  existed  a  false  form  of 
the  venereal,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
“  pseudo-syphilis.”  However,  this  idea  was  not 
new,  for  it  had  been  entertained  long  before  by 
several  other  writers.  Paracelsus  wras  among  the 
first  to  mention  it,  he  denominating  it  “  masked 
venereal a  more  appropriate  and  correct  name 
than  that  applied  to  it  by  Mr.  Abernethy.  Dr. 
Maynwaring,  likewise,  in  noticing  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  “  venereal  virulency  ”  not  being  of 
a  homogeneous  nature,  observes,  “  whence  it  is 
sometimes  doubted  whether  it  be  the  right  lues, 
or  something  else  affine  thereto,  and  puts  many 

*  “  Alii  hrevi  ab  hoc  malo  liberantur,  alii  serius,  alii  eo  usque 
ad  mortem  laborant.” —  Pupal.  Memoratio,  &c. 
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to  a  stand  in  their  determination  of  the  matter.”* 
Elsewhere  he  says,  on  the  same  subject,  it  “  dis¬ 
sembles  this  or  that  other  disease  ;  which  cousens 
vulgar  judgments  in  determining  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  —  Quia  non  semper  sibi  similis.” 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  John  Hunter  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  undescribed  diseases  resembling 
the  venereal  are  very  numerous  ;  ”  while  Mr. 
John.  Pearson  acknowledges  that  “  forms  of  dis¬ 
ease  not  unfrequently  arise,  which  are  succeeded 
by  a  regular  series  of  symptoms,  nearly  resembling 
the  progress  of  lues  venerea.” 

Now  though  many  respectable  writers  —  and 
among  others,  Mr.  Carmichael — have  believed  in 
“  a  plurality  of  venereal  poisons,” -f  a  mass  of 
circumstances  goes  to  sustain  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Fernelius,  namely,  “  that  the  essence  of  all 
the  varieties  is  the  same,  but  distinct  in  kind, 
some  being  slight,  others  more  severe.”  J 

Age,  for  example,  modifies  the  character  of 
the  disease;  for,  as  Giovanni  Benedetti  observed, 
so  long  ago  as  1510,  the  disease  is  much  more 
difficult  of  cure  in  old  than  in  young  persons ;  § 

*  History  and  Mystery  of  Venereal  Lues,  p.  48,  edit.  1675. 
t  Vide  Carmichael’s  Essay  on  Venereal  Diseases,  p.  48,  ed.  1825. 

'  }  “Una  tameu  et  eadem  est  essentia  totius,  sed  variis  distincta 
ordinibus,  ut  alia  levior  sit,  alia  gravior.” —  Op.  cit.  c.  5. 

§  “  Senes  difficilius  quam  juvenes  curantur.” —  De  Morb.  Gall. 
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and  Nicolas  Massa  remarks  (c.  7),  that  in  young 
persons  of  good  constitution  the  disease  is  speed¬ 
ily  cured  with  common  care. 

The  habit  and  temperament  of  body  materially 
alter  the  character  of  the  venereal:*  a  scrofu¬ 
lous  diathesis,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  render  the 
disease  intractable  and  inveterate,  and  especially 
if  mercury  be  used  for  the  cure  :  an  irritable 
constitution  of  the  frame  is  not  less  adverse  to 
treatment  by  mercury  ;  and,  indeed,  few  states  of 
the  system  require  greater  care  and  consideration 
in  the  proper  managing,  let  the  disease  be  what  it 
may.  There  is  yet  another  habit  of  constitution, 
wherein  much  difficulty  often  arises  in  getting  the 
symptoms  to  be  obedient  to  treatment  ;  fortu¬ 
nately  it  is  a  rare  one, — I  mean  that  constitutional 
state  of  system  denoted  by  a  thick,  harsh,  and 
dusky  skin,  and  a  tubercular  appearance  of  coun¬ 
tenance.  When  blotches  break  out  on  the  face  in 
such  a  constitution,  they  give  an  appearance  to 
the  countenance  resembling  that  of  elephantiasis  ; 
and  whether  they  shew  themselves  on  the  face, 

•  Hernandez  exemplified  this  fact  by  an  experiment :  he  in¬ 
oculated  three  healthy  men  with  gonorrhoeal  matter,  which  pro¬ 
duced  slight  ulcerations  merely,  which  were  easily  cured  by  sim¬ 
ple  dressings.  Two  other  individuals,  with  strong  disposition  to 
scurvy,  were  then  inoculated,  and  rebellious  ulcers  were  the  con¬ 
sequence,  which  resisted  all  local  remedies,  and  did  not  yield  till 
stimulants  combined  with  acids  were  given. —  See  Cooper’s  Sur¬ 
gical  Diet. 
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forehead,  or  elsewhere,  they  are  difficult  to  re¬ 
move,  and  apt  to  return. 

The  mode  of  living,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  state  of  health,  have  still  greater  and  more 
universal  influence  in  modifying  the  character  of 
syphilis.  Fernelius  observes  that  “  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  and  wherever  the  people  are  sober  in  their 
habits,  the  disease  is  mild  :  in  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  on  account  of  their  gross  and  intem¬ 
perate  mode  of  living,  it  is  exceedingly  severe, 
and  very  inveterate.”*  Mr.  John  Hunter  makes 
a  similar  remark  in  other  words  :  —  he  says,  “  The 
variations  of  the  symptoms  in  different  persons 
depend  upon  the  constitution  and  habit  of  the 
patient  at  the  time.”  The  Royal  Free  Hospital 
presents  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing  this 
fact,  exemplified  in  every  variety  of  degree ;  for 
as  the  syphilitic  patients  who  apply  for  relief  are 
of  all  ages,  habits,  and  constitutions,  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  the  morbid  characters  of  the  vene¬ 
real  are,  pari  passu ,  various  :  in  the  young  and 
healthy  artisan  there  is  a  simple  chancre,  that 
readily  heals  with  the  commonest  attention  ;  and 

•  “  In  Italia  et  Hispania,  ac  sicubi  praeterea  sobrii  sunt  homines, 
mitior  ;  in  Germania,  propter  crapulam  et  victus  intemperantiam, 
ut  diutius  haeret,  ita  prehensos  infestissime  torquet,et  acerbissime 
affligit.” 

“  Sed  levius  affligi,  qui  frugaliter  vivunt.”—  Petronius  : 
lib.  ii.  c.  24. 
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in  the  neglected,  destitute,  and  abandoned  prosti¬ 
tute  sent  in,  often  by  the  police,  found  dying  on 
a  door-step,  we  find  the  genitals,  and  frequently 
the  entire  body,  one  mass  of  venereal  corruption. 

Nothing  so  certainly  gives  rise  to  chancres  of 
a  bad  character  than  a  dissolute,  intemperate  life; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  it  happens  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  men  of  such  habits  to  incur  risks  of 
infection,  so  also  we  find  these  habits,  by  their 
inducing  an  inflammatory  disposition  of  system 
as  well  as  injuring  the  constitution,  render  the 
individual  more  susceptible  of  infection,  and  caus¬ 
ing  the  disease  to  assume  a  more  malignant  form. 

It  is  upon  these  grounds,  so  subversive  of  the 
supposition  of  a  plurality  of  viruses,  that  we  can 
account  for  its  often  happening  why  one  man 
shall  escape  and  another  shall  contract  the  in¬ 
fection  from  the  same  woman;  and  also  why  a 
person  shall  more  readily  catch  the  disorder  at 
one  time  than  another.  Fallopius  mentions  the 
circumstance  of  twTelve  persons  having  connexion 
with  an  infected  female,  of  whom  only  three 
caught  the  disease.  Sintelaer  tells  us  that  he 
knew,  “  some  years  ago,  a  young  debauchee,  who 
for  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  and  longer,  made 
use,  by  turns,  of  all  the  whores  he  could  pick  up 
in  the  play-house,  without  receiving  the  least 
harm ;  but  at  last  was  most  miserably  peppered 
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off  by  a  substantial  citizen’s  wife  when  be  least 
expected  it.” 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence,  as  has  been 
already  shewn,  to  determine,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  mercury  often  exerts  a  strong  influence  in 
modifying  the  character  of  the  venereal,  and  in 
superinducing  a  new  order  of  symptoms.  In 
what  manner  it  operates  in  doing  so  is  not 
known  :  it  would  appear  from  the  following  pass¬ 
age  that  Mr.  John  Pearson  believed  in  a  kind  of 
tertium  quid  virus  resulting  from  their  conjoint 
action : — “The  contagious  matter,  and  the  mineral 
specific,”  observes  this  author,  “  may  jointly  pro¬ 
duce,  in  certain  habits  of  body,  a  new  series  of 
symptoms  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  ve¬ 
nereal  ;  which  cannot  be  cured  by  mercury,  and 
which  are  sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  simple  and  natural  effects  of  the  venereal 
virus.”  After  this,  is  it  not  strange  that  Mr. 
Pearson  should  be  so  bigoted  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  this  remedy  as  to  maintain  that 
nothing  else  could  be  depended  on  ?  However, 
nothing  more  clearly  shews  that  mercury  is  the 
real  efficient  cause  of  these  symptoms,  than  the 
fact  that  they  are  never  so  certain  to  ensue  as 
when  an  imperfect  course  of  mercury  has  been 
undergone ;  or  when  it  has  disagreed  with  the 
constitution  ;  or  when,  notwithstanding  the  free 
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exhibition  of  it,  it  has  neither  proved  of  the  least 
service,  nor  apparently  produced  the  least  effect 
on  the  system.* 

In  early  times,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
it  was  a  usual  practice  to  rub  the  mercurial  pre¬ 
paration  over  a  great  part,  sometimes  over  the 
whole,  of  the  body,  and  salivation  was  thus  induced 
in  three  or  four  days,  when  they  desisted  from  its 
further  use  ;f  unless  when  the  symptoms  proved 
rebellious, — an  event  which,  necessarily,  most  fre¬ 
quently  happened  in  those  very  cases  wherein 
mercury,  instead  of  proving  remedial,  acted  as  a 
poison.  The  same  may,  with  still  more  certainty, 
be  averred  of  the  curing  the  disease  by  mercurial 
fumigation. 

One  very  judicious  plan  adopted  by  some, 
when  much  mercury  was  employed,  was  to  wrap 
the  patient  warmly  up  in  bed,  and  to  surround 
his  body  with  sacks  of  heated  bran  :  profuse  per¬ 
spiration  was  the  wholesome  consequence. 

Another  cause  of  the  more  frequent  occur¬ 
rence  of  secondary  symptoms,  in  the  first  era  of 
the  disease,  was  the  little  importance  they  seem  to 

*  When  in  the  practice  of  prescribing  mercury,  the  author 
remembers  having  had  one  patient  who  rubbed  in  three  pounds  of 
strong  mercurial  ointment  without  producing  any  sensible  effect 
whatever. 

t  “  Et  tunc  a  tali  unctione  desistendum  est.” — Bologninus  : 
De  Unguent.  Mei-c.  1507. 
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have  attached  to  the  primary  sores.  As  far  as  the 
particular  character  of  a  chancre  is  concerned, 
the  author  is  inclined  to  agree  with  the  original 
writers  in  disregarding  the  importance  of  this  in 
a  diagnostic  point  of  view  ;  for,  except  it  be  the 
indurated  base  upon  which  it  is  seated,  there  is 
no  other  character  that  is  so  constantly  present, 
or  that  can  be  so  well  depended  upon.  Daily 
opportunities  present  themselves  at  the  Hospital 
of  seeing  all  the  variety  of  primary  sores  de¬ 
scribed  by  Hunter,*  Abernethy,  Carmichael, 
Evans,  and  others ;  but  they  fall  far  short  of  the 
number  of  the  different  kinds  of  sores  that  are 
truly  venereal :  which,  indeed,  vary  as  infinitely 
as  constitutions  and  conditions  of  habit  do. 


*  We  often  hear  talk  of  a  sore  having  the  character  of  “  the 
true  Hunterian  chancre,”  as  if  Mr.  Hunter  had  been  the  first  to 
define  it;  but  this  is  an  error  of  ignorance.  The  same  character  of 
chancre  will  be  found  described  as  long  ago  as  1514,  by  De  Vigo  ; 
more  perfectly  still  by  Nicolas  Massa,  in  1532  ;  and  also  by 
Aloysius  Lobera,1  physician  to  Charles  V.;  Fallopius;  DeBlegny,* 
surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the  Queen  of  France,  and  many  others. 


1  "  Interdum  in  virga  nonnulla  ulcera  cum  duritie  et  callositate, 
quae  sanari  exacte  nequeunt,  perpetitur,  quod  morbi  Gallici  certum 
signum  est.” _ Lobera  :  Tract,  de  Morb.  Gall.  c.  2. 

*  “  Mais  quand  leurs  bords  etoient  devenus  blancs,  durs  et 
relevez,  elles  retenoient  le  nom  de  Chancres.” — De  Blecny  :  Malad. 
Verier,  p.  5,  1673.  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  “  duretd  dans  leur 
racine,”  p.  75  ;  of  “  le  fond  et  la  circonference  superficielle,  dure, 
blanche,  et  quelquefois  plomb6e,”  p.  82. 
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THE  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  VENEREAL,  SHEWING  THE  MORBID  PHYSI¬ 
OLOGY  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  VIRUS  J  UPON  WHICH  ALONE  ALL 
RATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  CURE  ARE  FOUNDED. 


The  manner  in  which  a  chancre  is  produced  is 
either  by  imbibition  or  absorption.  The  former, 
which  is  much  the  more  common  of  the  two, 
takes  place  by  the  virus  being  imbibed  by  that 
part  of  the  cuticle  to  which  it  is  applied.  On 
penetrating  this,  it  then  comes  in  immediate  con¬ 
tact  with  the  subjacent  vital  tissue,  the  first  effect 
of  which  is  to  irritate  the  minute  blood-vessels 
by  its  specific  stimulus  ;  a  fluid  is  thrown  out  in 
consequence,  and  being  in  the  beginning  confined 
by  the  cuticle,  a  small  vesicle  is  formed. 

It  seldom  happens,  however,  that  this  vesicle 
is  perceived  ;  for  as  its  epidermic  covering  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine,  and  is  accompanied  with  a  trifling 
itching  sensation,  the  vesicle  usually  is  broken 
either  by  being  slightly  scratched,  or  by  the  friction 
of  the  shirt  over  it  in  moving  about.  A  small  sore, 
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therefore,  formed  by  the  bursting  of  the  vesicle,  is 
the  thing  first  noticed,  more  frequently  than  the 
vesicle  itself;  and  this  is  called  a  chancre. 

The  other  mode  of  infection,  or  that  by  ab¬ 
sorption,  is  when  any  part  of  the  genitals  engaged 
in  coitu  happens  to  be  excoriated  ;  in  this  case 
the  venereal  matter  is  applied  directly  to  the  vital 
solid,  and  the  specific  venereal  action  is  set  up  in 
the  pai’t  at  once.  In  whichever  of  these  two 
ways  the  virus  comes  to  be  inoculated,  that 
singular  and  hitherto  inexplicable  phenomenon, 
common  to  several  other  viruses  besides  the 
venereal,  takes  place — the  secretion  of  a  matter 
possessing  all  the  active  properties  of  the  original 
inoculated  virus.  The  same  occurs  in  small-pox, 
where  every  separate  pustule,  no  matter  how 
numerous,  is  filled  with  contagious  matter ;  the 
same  takes  place  in  gonorrhoea  —  in  cow-pox  — 
and  yet  the  quantity  of  virus  inoculated  is  most 
minute.  Typhus  fever,  again,  generates  a  halitus 
similar  in  power  and  effect  to  that  which  produced 
itself.*  But  to  return. 

*  No  poisons  are  so  virulent  and  fatal  as  the  animal.  We  see 
this  exemplified  in  the  venom  of  serpents,  in  the  saliva  of  a  mad 
dog,  in  wounds  received  in  dissecting  certain  dead  bodies ;  even 
the  matter  of  perspiration  exhaled  from  persons  apparently  in  good 
health,  hut  crowded  together  in  a  confined  and  ill-ventilated  place, 
becomes  so  virulent  by  concentration  as  to  give  rise  to  typhus 
fevers  of  the  most  malignant  type. 
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The  matter  formed  by  a  chancre  is  not  all 
thrown  off  outwardly  ;  a  portion  is  conveyed  into 
the  circulation,  either  by  the  lymphatic  vessels 
or  by  the  extreme  veins  opening  on  its  surface. 
In  the  former  case,  we  often  have  the  lymphatic 
glands  inflamed  from  the  irritating  nature  of  the 
virus  passing  through  them  in  its  way  into  the 
system,  forming  what  are  called  buboes  :  in  the 
latter,  of  course,  we  have  no  buboes. 

Now,  if  one  thing  can  be  more  manifest  than 
another,  it  must  be  the  propriety  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  absorption  of  the  virus  into  the  system 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  for  the  longer  this  con¬ 
tinues,  the  greater,  it  is  evident,  must  be  the 
degree  of  contamination.  Nothing,  therefore, 
demands  in  the  beginning  more  of  our  attention 
than  the  primary  sores. 

The  first  apparent  effect  of  the  operation  of 
the  virus  on  the  constitution  that  manifests  itself 
is  on  the  skin :  the  complexion  of  the  whole 
body  becomes  sallow,  and  blotches  of  various 
kinds  shew  themselves  in  different  parts.  The 
entire  capillary  system,  in  fact,  loses  its  tonicity, 
and  an  obscure,  chronic,  inflammatory  action  is 
set  up  on  the  surface.  When  this  condition  of 
capillary  action  occurs  in  a  constitution  tolerably 
sound,  the  consequence  frequently  is  that,  instead 
of  discolorations  of  the  skin  in  the  shape  of 
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blotches,  there  is  an  abundant  crop  of  pustules, 
the  largest  of  which  burst  and  form  ulcers,  while 
others  desiccate  and  form  scabs.* 

Foul  ulcers  will  sometimes  ensue  from  a 
different  cause,  and  in  a  different  state  of  the 
system.  We  often  have  females  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital  with  infections  of  long 
standing,  their  health  in  the  very  worst  state, 
and  so  weak  and  emaciated  that  they  are  scarcely 
able  to  stand ;  and  withal  their  body  and  limbs 
covered  with  large,  deep,  copper-coloured  blotches. 
In  such  cases  it  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of  the 
larger  blotches  to  give  way,  not  from  the  disten¬ 
sion  of  confined  matter,  but  from  the  actual  want 
of  vitality  in  the  part;  and  then  we  have  formed 
large,  foul,  and  phagedeenic  ulcers. 

There  is  yet  another  character  of  venereal 
blotch  remaining  to  be  noticed,  to  make  the 
morbid  physiology  of  the  disease  in  this  respect 
complete.  This  appears  under  the  aspect  of  a 
bright  scarlet  eruption,  and  is  never  met  with 
except  in  those  that  are  otherwise  tolerably 
healthy,  constitutionally  considered  ;  but  it  is  most 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  patients  that  are  getting 
well.  Now,  instead  of  being  alarmed  at  this 

*  The  author  has  two  patients  in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  at 
this  moment  exactly  in  this  situation,  and  both  are  getting  well 
without  the  use  of  mercury,  except  as  a  topical  application. 

I 
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appearance  under  treatment,  which  some  would 
(for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  patient’s  con¬ 
stitution,  in  none  of  the  above  cases,  is  subjected 
to  mercury),  the  author  always  regards  it  as  a 
healthy  sign  —  as  a  healthy  effort  of  nature  to 
expel  the  virus  by  throwing  it  on  the  surface ; 
and  one  that  only  requires  to  be  assisted  in 
order  to  free  the  system  from  all  syphilitic  con¬ 
tamination. 

As  long  ago  as  1500,  only  six  or  seven  years 
from  the  first  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Europe, 
Simon  Pistor  believed  it  to  belong  to  the  exanthe¬ 
mata,  or  rashes.  That  it  possessed  a  good  deal 
of  this  character  at  its  commencement  is  a  fact 
borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  all  the  early  writers. 
The  body  was  covered  with  pustules,  so  much 
resembling  the  small-pox,  which  is  an  exanthe¬ 
matous  disease,  that  on  this  account,  as  has  been 
said,  the  name  “  pox”  was  applied  to  it. 

If  we  review  the  list  of  symptoms  purely  con¬ 
secutive  on  the  absorption  of  the  virus,  excluding 
those  of  the  tertium  quid  genus  produced  by 
mercury,  we  shall  find  them  all  confined  to  the 
integument. 

The  blotches,  the  pustules,  the  scabs,  the 
cutaneous  ulcerations,  are  all  tegumentary  affec¬ 
tions:  even  ulcerations  of  the  fauces  belong  to 
the  same  class,  for  the  mucous  epithelium  cover- 
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ing  them  is  but  an  integument — the  inverted 
epidermis.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  a  law  of 
morbid  physiology  that  sanguineous  contamina¬ 
tion,  engendered  by  the  absorption  of  an  animal 
poison  from  without,  should,  for  the  most  part, 
be  expelled  principally  by  the  skin :  while,  on 
the  contrary,  that  conveyed  into  the  circulation 
through  depraved  or  disordered  digestion,  should 
be  eliminated  chiefly  by  the  kidneys.  Nature 
indicates  the  methodus  medendi  in  both  cases ;  for 
though  the  law  may  admit  of  some  limit  and 
exception,  as  in  hydrophobia  and  the  bite  of 
venomous  snakes,  it  is  certain  that  in  general  the 
most  effectual  means  of  cure  are,  in  the  one  case, 
those  medicines  which  stimulate  and  sustain  the 
capillary  action  of  the  skin ;  and  in  the  other, 
those  that  increase  the  secretion  of  urine.*  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  effect  of  every  deterioration  of  the 
blood  is  to  diminish  the  healthy  activity  of  all 
its  emunctories,  in  neither  case  are  we  to  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  exclusively  to  one,  but  to  call 
to  our  aid  the  purifying  operation  performed 
by  them  all — by  the  skin,  kidneys,  liver,  and 
bowels. 


*  In  this  view  of  facts,  we  are  not  to  include  rashes  that 
suddenly  appear  on  the  skin  from  the  eating  of  some  particular 
food.  The  eruption,  in  this  instance,  is  a  sympathetic  effect,  and 
is  best  removed  by  acting  on  the  bowels. 
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Having  thus  premised  the  views  referable, 
generally,  to  the  morbid  physiology  and  therapia 
of  a  contaminated  condition  of  the  humours,  we 
are  now  prepared  to  more  especially  apply  them 
as  principles  of  treatment  to  the  cure  of  the 
venereal . 
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ON  THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  OF  CURE  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PURSUED  AT 
DIFFERENT  TIMES,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THEM  EXPLAINED 

THERAPEUTICALLY. —  ACTION  OF  MERCURY  EXPLAINED. - OF 

IODINE  AND  ITS  PREPARATIONS. - OF  NITRIC  AND  MURIATIC 

ACIDS. - SESQUICARBONATE  OF  AMMONIA _ OPIUM. - GUAIAC. 

- SARSAPARILLA. - SASSAFRAS. -  MEZEREON. - THE  PUTAMEN 

OF  WALNUTS. - MURIATE  OF  BARYTES,  ETC. 


The  Arabian  physicians,  who,  during  the  dark 
ages,  had  preserved  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  as  expounded  by  the  most  eminent 
Greek  writers,  were  the  guides  implicitly  followed 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  venereal  in 
Europe,  more  particularly  in  diseases  thought  to 
arise  from  foulness  of  the  humours.  Hence,  as 
has  been  observed,  originated  a  principle  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal,  deduced  from 
analogy.  The  early  physicians  very  correctly 
regarded  this  disease  a,s  one  of  humoral  contami¬ 
nation  ;  and,  with  not  less  truth,  looked  upon  the 
pustular  eruption  as  an  effort  of  the  vis  medica- 
trix  to  free  the  constitution  of  the  virus.  They 
adopted,  therefore,  a  precept  laid  down  by  Rhases, 
and  “  assisted  nature  in  expelling  the  matter  to 
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the  surface.”*  Petrus  Pinctor,  indeed,  repeats 
this  therapeutic  precept  almost  verbally.f  Grun- 
beck  is  still  more  complete  in  his  ratio  medendi ; 
for,  in  one  short  sentence,  he  comprises  the  whole 
principle  of  the  treatment,  namely,  “  the  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  the  system,”  or  habit  of  body ;  and  this 
he  proposes  doing  in  two  ways: — by  due  evacu¬ 
ations,  and  by  attention  to  a  proper  regimen.  J 
By  means  of  the  former  he  evacuates  the 
virus  ;  §  while,  by  the  latter,  a  supply  of  healthy 
nourishment  is  furnished  to  the  blood,  to  re¬ 
place  that  which,  in  the  shape  of  various  con¬ 
taminated  humours,  is  being  expelled  by  the 
emunctories. 

These  are  Grunbeck’s  principles  of  treatment, 
enunciated  two,  or  at  most  three,  years  after  the 
first  appearance  of  the  new  form  of  the  venereal 
disease,  and  no  principles  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  art  of  healing  are  more  correct  or  philoso¬ 
phical  :  they  comprehend  a  double  curative 
action  —  that  of  regulating  nutritive  waste  and 


*  “  Debet  medicus  juvare  naturam  ad  expellendum  materiam 
ad  superficiem  cutis.”  However,  the  principle  itself  is  originally 
due  to  Galen. 

f  De  Morb.  Fcedo,  &c.  c.  13. 

t  “  Et  est  rectificatio  corporis,  et  hoc  contingit  bifarie,  uno 
modo  per  debitum  vit®  regimen,  alio  modo  per  debitam  evacua- 
tionem.” 

$  “  Cacochymico  evacuare.” — P.  Pinctor. 
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supply,  an  action  which  is  only  to  be  kept  up  for 
a  certain  length  of  time :  that  is  to  say,  until  the 
entire  mass  of  the  blood  has  been  changed  ;  and, 
when  this  is  accomplished,  the  cure  necessarily  is 
perfect. 

On  the  introduction  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of 
the  venereal,  the  early  physicians  were  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  its  mode  of  operation,  and,  by  way 
of  confounding  both  themselves  and  their  readers 
by  a  term,  many  ascribed  it  to  an  occult  quality — 
a  manner  of  elucidation  pursued  by  most  modern 
writers,  and  for  the  same  purpose  ;  only  they 
change  the  term  to  one  equally  incomprehensible, 
for  they  now  call  it  a  specific  quality.  This  in¬ 
genious  proceeding  will  call  to  the  reader’s  mind 
what  one  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver  tells  us  concerning 
the  term  relplum  scalcath,  which  the  Brobdig- 
nagian  sages,  disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult 
causes,  had  invented,  he  says,  to  solve  all  diffi¬ 
culties,  “  to  the  unspeakable  advancement  of 
human  knowledge.” 

Others,  on  the  contrary,  believed  that  mer¬ 
cury  cured  the  disease  by  acting  chemically  on 
the  virus,  and  thus  rendering  it  innocuous  :  but, 
though  this  doctrine  was  upheld  by  the  learned 
and  sagacious  Duncan,*  it  is  a  mere  gratuitous 

*  Treatise  on  the  Operation  of  Mercury  in  the  Venereal. 
Edin.  1?72. 
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hypothesis,  unsupported  by  fact,  and  as  such  can 
claim  no  formal  refutation. 

Antoine  le  Cocq,  commonly  quoted  as  Gallus, 
in  1540,  was  the  first  openly  to  question  the 
occult  property  of  mercury,*  while  Ambrose 
Pare,  in  1575,  altogether  denied  it;  Pare  attri¬ 
buting  its  power  in  curing  the  disease  not  to  any 
either  occult  or  specific  quality,  but  to  its  acting 
solely  as  an  evacuant,  —  “  par  le  moyen  de  la- 
quelle,  nature,  aydee  et  dominatrice,  expelle  et 
chasse  le  venin  par  les  evacuations.” 

This  view  of  Pare’s,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
mercury  acts  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal,  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  obtains  support  from  those  thera¬ 
peutic  principles  upon  which  can  be  explained 
the  operation  of  several  other  medicines  and 
means  that  have  proved  effectual  in  curing  the 
disease ;  for,  when  we  come  to  revise  those  in 
succession,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  accord  in 
one  effect,  namely,  that  of  exciting  and  sustaining 
an  increase  of  activity  in  the  capillary  system  of 
the  blood-vessels ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  pro¬ 
moting  all  the  excretions  and  secretions.  The 
more  completely,  therefore,  any  medicine  or 
mode  of  treatment  accomplishes  these  two  objects 
at  the  least  expense  of  the  patient’s  strength,  by 

*  “  Argentum  vivum  abdita  quadam  vi  nec  satis  explorata 
ratione,  morbum  istum  propulsare.” —  De  Lign.  Sand.  c.  2. 
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so  much  do  we  find  them  effectual,  speedy,  and 
safe  in  curing  the  disease. 

To  determine  the  truth  of  the  above  axiom, 
we  have  but  to  take  a  therapeutical  review  of 
those  means  and  methods  which  experience  has 
shewn  to  have  been  thus  most  successfully 
employed ;  and,  in  so  doing,  we  shall  discover 
a  uniformity  of  operation  capable  of  greatly 
elucidating  both  the  origin  and  true  nature  of 
the  symptoms,  and  the  best  and  safest  means 
of  removing  them. 

The  effect  of  mercury  in  exciting  capillary 
activity  and  absorption  is  one  of  its  best  ascer¬ 
tained  powers,  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the 
most  energetic  means  we  possess  of  promoting 
the  discussion  of  all  depositions  and  effusions. 
Not  less  known  is  its  property  of  increasing 
all  the  excretions  and  secretions.  Many  of  its 
preparations  are  directly  purgative :  others  can 
be  so  directed  as  to  act  on  the  kidneys ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  effect  of  mercury  in 
promoting  cutaneous  exhalation.  There  is  yet 
another  operation  of  mercury  on  the  system, 
which,  if  employed  with  caution  and  judgment, 
is  at  times  of  great  service.  The  author  alludes 
to  its  property  of  causing  secretion  of  albuminous 
urine;  and,  when  it  produces  this  effect,  it  di- 

i  2 
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rectly  proves  a  depressor  of  the  vis  vitae,  and 
hence  anti-phlogistic. 

Guided  by  the  above  views,  we  can  partly 
infer,  a  priori,  when  mercury  is  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  and  when  injurious ;  whether,  for  in¬ 
stance,  its  curative  power  of  imparting  stimulus 
to  the  capillary  system  may  not  be,  under  certain 
circumstances,  more  than  counteracted  by  its  im¬ 
poverishing  effect  on  the  blood  in  straining  off  its 
albumen  by  the  kidneys  ?  So  long  as  the  vital 
powers  are  vigorous,  the  system  quickly  rallies 
from  the  debilitating  operation  of  mercury,  espe¬ 
cially  if  it  succeeds  in  removing  the  disease  :  but 
when  this  is  not  the  result,  then  it  is  that  its  own 
injurious  operation  aggravates  all  the  original 
symptoms,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  new  ones. 
In  the  robust  and  plethoric,  mercury  operates 
beneficially  by  reducing  the  inflammatory  tone  of 
the  system  generally,  as  well  as  that  of  the  part 
more  especially  affected ;  and  this  it  does,  as  has 
been  said,  by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  blood. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  we  explain  its  healing  influ¬ 
ence  on  certain  syphilitic  ulcers,  but  regarded  as 
a  means  of  evacuating  the  virus  by  the  common 
sewers  of  the  body,  it  is  at  all  times  a  doubtful 
remedy.  For  if  it  fail  in  this  purpose,  it  would 
appear  from  facts  that  its  tendency  is  to  convey 
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along  with  itself  the  poison,  or  its  effects,  into  the 
most  intimate  parts  of  the  solids,  from  whence, 
in  debilitated  constitutions  in  particular,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  easily  eradicated ;  *  whereas  had 
this  medicine  not  been  used,  the  virus  would  have 
confined  itself  to  the  fluids  of  the  system ;  or,  if 
it  did  shew  itself  elsewhere,  it  would  have  been 
simply  on  those  parts  through  which  nature  was 
spontaneously  endeavouring  to  evacuate  it :  that 
is  to  say,  the  tegumentary  tissues,  in  the  form  of 
blotches  or  scabs — symptoms  that  are  far  more 
disgusting  than  dangerous. 

If  this  plain  exposition  of  the  modus  operandi 

*  Fallopius  mentions  having  seen  liquid  mercury  in  the  shin¬ 
bone  of  a  person  who  had  used  it  to  great  excess.  Sintelaer  tells 
us  something  similar,  as  does  likewise  Swediaur,  the  latter  naming 
the  internal  organs  as  well  as  the  bones  and  joints.  In  these 
cases  Swediaur  recommends,  among  other  things,  sulphur  and  the 
yellow  hydro-sulphuretted  oxide  of  antimony— two  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  our  hospital  “  red  powder.” 

In  The  Times  newspaper  of  the  8th  of  September,  1840,  there  is 

a  paragraph  taken  from  the  Shrewsbury  News  as  follows  : _ “  A 

quantity  of  quicksilver  is  in  the  possession  of  a  veterinary  surgeon 
at  Oswestry,  which  was  gathered  from  the  breast-bone  and  other 
remains  of  the  body  of  a  respectable  farmer  who  was  interred  in 
Whittington  churchyard  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  discovery 
was  made  last  week,  whilst  a  grave  was  being  dug  to  receive  the 
corpse  of  a  son  of  the  above.” 

M.  Cantu  obtained  globules  of  mercury  from  the  sediment  of 
the  urine  of  a  person  who  had  been  salivated  from  inunction.  After 
such  facts,  to  hear  people  talk  as  they  do  in  familiar  parlance  about 
“  getting  the  mercury  out  of  their  bones,”  is  an  idea  not  without 
foundation. 
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of  mercury  be  admitted  to  be  the  correct  one,  there 
is  perhaps  no  need  of  resorting  to  “  specific  ac¬ 
tion”  to  explain  the  phenomena. 

Again,  if  we  review  the  action  of  iodine  and 
its  preparations,  we  find  that,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  they  too  may  be  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  removal,  particularly  of  some  of 
the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  author 
has  not  unfrequently  found  them  perfectly  effec¬ 
tual  in  curing  tegumentary  venereal  symptoms  ; 
in  healing,  for  example,  ulceration  of  the  fauces 
and  removing  syphilitic  lepra  when  other  means 
had  failed. 

Iodine  acts  more  powerfully  than  even  mer¬ 
cury  on  the  capillary  system,  and  like  it,  can  also 
produce  salivation ;  but  as  an  excitant  of  the 
secretions  and  excretions  generally  it  is  inferior  ' 
to  it.  However,  as  the  consecutive  effects  of  the 
venereal  virus  manifest  themselves  exclusively  on 
the  extreme  vessels,  we  can  hence  perceive  why, 
in  their  debilitated  condition,  iodine  should  act 
beneficially  by  stimulating  them. 

But  the  objections  to  this  medicine  are  the 
following :  — 

1.  Although  iodine  and  its  preparations  sti¬ 
mulate  in  particular  the  extreme  or  capillary 
vessels,  they  do  not  sustain  the  general  strength. 

2.  They  usually  occasion  considerable  wasting 
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of  the  body,  from  the  general  absorption  of  the 
fat  from  the  adipose  tissue. 

3.  Very  awkward  absorptions  sometimes  fol¬ 
low  their  use,  as  of  one  or  both  mammae,  or 
testicles. 

4.  They  not  unfrequently  give  rise  to  violent 
inflammation  of  one  or  more  coats  of  the  eye.* 

Nevertheless,  under  cautious  management, 
and  in  certain  obstinate  cases,  much  advantage 
may  be  derived  at  times  from  the  administration 
of  this  powerful  remedy. 

The  modus  agendi  of  the  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  singly  or  combined,  will  bear  the  same  ex¬ 
emplification  ;  for  both  prove  curative  principally 
by  their  action  on  the  capillary  and  secreting  sys¬ 
tems,  and  both  possess  the  property  of  affecting  the 
gums,  month,  and  throat.  It  appears  from  Dr. 
Scott’s  account t  of  the  effects  of  the  nitro-muri- 
atic  bath  on  his  own  person,  that  it  permanently 
quickened  the  pulse,  besides  inflaming  the  gums 
and  impressing  a  coppery  taste  on  the  tongue  and 
mouth,  attended  with  salivation.  Its  similarity 
of  action  to  mercury  was  further  evinced  by  its 
increasing  the  secretion  of  bile,  as  well  as  that  of 

*  The  Council  of  Geneva  have  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
internal  use  of  iodine,  from  its  having  been  frequently  found  to 
produce  mania. 

t  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p.  179. 
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other  secretory  organs,  and  by  its  promoting  per¬ 
spiration,  often  to  a  great  extent.*  A  chlorine 
bath,  or  sponging  the  body  with  a  solution  of  it, 
produces  the  same  effects.  Indeed,  sponging 
with  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  with  chlorine, 
is  nearly  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  chlorine  re¬ 
sults  from  the  admixture  of  the  two  acids.  Dr. 
Scott  concludes  his  remarks  on  the  use  of  acid 
sponging  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  in  these 
words  —  “As  a  very  general  rule  for  its  em¬ 
ployment,  it  may  be  observed,  that  whenever  the 
mercurial  preparations  are  indicated,  the  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  will  be  found  useful ;  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  in  cases  where  mercury  is  highly 
injurious  from  delicacy  or  peculiarity  of  consti¬ 
tution,  or  from  other  causes,  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  may  be  employed  with  safety  and  advan¬ 
tage.”  £  The  author  finds  nitric  acid,  combined 
with  some  preparation  of  bark,  often  exceedingly 
beneficial  in  the  secondary  syphilitic  eruptions 
that  resemble  psoriasis.  Considering  that  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids  are  capable  of  curing  the 
venereal,  it  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  strange 
that  this  property  is  not  possessed  by  sulphuric 
acid  also,  particularly  as  it  escapes  by  the  skin 

*  Medico-Cbirurg.  Trans,  vol.  viii.  p.  184.  f  Ibid.  p.  185. 

}  Mr.  Jolm  Pearson  gives  cases  of  syphilis  cured  by  nitrous 
acid  alone. 
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when  taken  internally ;  but  though  the  surface 
afford  it  exit,  it  passes  through  without  exciting 
the  capillaries.  The  operation,  indeed,  of  this 
acid  on  this  system  of  vessels  is  the  reverse :  it 
rather  creates  a  chill  on  the  skin  than  invigorates 
the  extreme  circulation,  and  it  is  thus  that  it 
proves  beneficial  in  stopping  active  haemor¬ 
rhages.* 

Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  was  formerly 
given  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal,  but  at  present 
its  properties  are  rarely  appealed  to  ;  for  though 
ammonia  acts  beneficially,  its  effects  are  too  evan¬ 
escent  to  be  depended  on.  Still,  the  mode  of 
operation  of  this  medicine  is  conformable  with 
that  of  all  the  means  already  noticed  ;  it  is  a 
diffusible  stimulant,  and  the  term  “  diffusible  ” 
conveys  its  own  description  of  the  modus  operand i 
—  that  of  sustaining,  though  evanescently,  ca¬ 
pillary  activity. 

The  properties  of  opium  are  well  known  and 
appreciated  in  facilitating  the  cure  of  syphilis, 
and  it  manifests  its  virtues  in  this  respect  most 
conspicuously,  where  there  is  much  irritability  of 
system,  either  naturally  or  resulting  from  the 
medicine  conjoined  with  it  in  the  cure.  Nothing 

*  One  of  the  peculiar  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  sulphuric 
acid  is  the  occasioning  extreme  coldness  of  the  skin  preceding- 
death. 
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more  effectually  suppresses  and  counteracts  the 
pernicious  effects  of  mercury,  or  corroborates  its 
good  ones,  than  opium.  Now,  opium,  among 
other  beneficial  qualities,  stimulates  especially 
the  action  of  the  capillaries :  it  creates  a  sooth¬ 
ing  glow  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  and 
increases  both  the  sensible  and  insensible  per¬ 
spiration.  In  its  principal  operation,  therefore, 
it  fully  corresponds  with  that  of  all  the  preceding 
remedies.  The  free  employment  of  opiates  in 
syphilis  was  first  introduced  about  1603,  by  the 
disciples  of  the  chemical  school,  and  particularly 
by  Du  Clxesne,  physician  in  ordinary  to  King 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  ;  but  Pinctor  had 
employed  them  above  a  century  before  this 
period,  and  tells  us  that  many  were  cured  by 
opiate  inunctions,  and  none  suffered  a  relapse.* 
The  modus  operandi  of  guaiac,  sarsaparilla, 
sassafras,  mezereon,  muriate  of  barytes,  the  pu- 
tamen  of  the  walnut,  besides  several  other  woods 
and  plants  that  have  been  substituted  for  them,f 


*  “  Sed  in  veritate  multi  cum  his  unctionibus  curati  fuerunt, 
et  post  nunquam  in  eis  redivivum  factum  fuit.” — Op.  cit.  c.  15. 

t  As  the  boxwood  for  guaiac,  juniper-wood  for  sassafras, 
angelica  root  for  sarsaparilla.  De  Blegny  gives  a  recipe  for  a  de¬ 
coction  made  of  the  three.  Vide  p.  107. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  cure  by  guaiac  in  the  old  way 
was  the  necessity  for  confinement  to  the  house.  By  the  continued 
use  of  the  hot  decoction,  the  spiracula  of  the  body  were  much 
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is  precisely  similar — they  all  prove  mildly  dia¬ 
phoretic,  increase  the  secretions,  sustain  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and,  in  curing-  the 
venereal,  exemplify  and  verify  Mr.  Rose’s  re¬ 
mark,  that  after  having  been  tried  on  extensive 
scales,  “  the  testimonies  in  their  favour  must  as¬ 
tonish  all  who  believe  a  cure  without  mercury  to  be 
impossible.”* 

opened.-and  patients  were  consequently  cautious  of  too  suddenly  ex¬ 
posing  themselves  to  the  cold  air.  But  the  testimony  is  ample  and 
undeniable,  as  to  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  all  the  above  dia¬ 
phoretics  to  cure  the  disease,  and  that  without  any  risk  of  injuring 
the  constitution. 

The  author  has  administered  the  decoction  of  guaiac  cold,  in 
combination  with  tincture  of  bark  and  nitric  acid,  often  with  great 
advantage.  When  given  in  this  form,  confinement  to  the  house  is 
not  necessary. 

*  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  p.  353. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  TRUE  NATURE  OF  THE  DISEASE  DEFINED,  ON  WHICH  ARE  FOUNDED 
THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ITS  TREATMENT,  DEDUCED  FROM  THE 
AUTHOR’S  OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIENCE. 


By  the  general  tenor  and  character  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  observations,  the  reader  has  long  been 
prepared  for  the  opinions  the  writer  holds  re¬ 
specting  the  true  nature  of  the  venereal,  and  fully 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts  upon  which  they 
are  based ;  namely,  that  the  malady  when  it  has 
become  constitutional  by  the  absorption  of  the 
virus  is  confined,  unless  when  improperly  treated , 
to  the  humours  of  the  body ,  and  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  affect  the  bones. 

Pietro  Mainardi,  though  so  early  a  writer 
on  the  disease  (a.d.  1518),  divides  the  pheno¬ 
mena  originating  from  the  virus  with  admirable 
correctness  into  three  stages: — first,  those  pro¬ 
ceeding  immediately  from  the  infection  ;  secondly, 
those  directly  consecutive  on  the  absorption  of 
the  virus  into  the  blood  from  the  primary  sore ; 
and,  lastly,  the  effects  arising  from  the  efforts 
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nature  makes  to  expel  the  poison  from  the 
system.* 

From  contact  with  the  genitals,  the  virus  is 
first  imbibed  by  the  cuticle,  and  on  penetrating 
to  the  living  tissue  beneath  it  excites,  by  its  acrid 
properties,  an  increased  determination  of  blood 
to  the  spot ;  a  fluid  is  poured  out  in  consequence  ; 
and  when  the  thin  cuticle  gives  way  from  disten¬ 
sion  or  accidental  abrasion,  a  small  open  sore  is 
formed — this  we  call  a  chancre. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  this  morbid 
agency  a  peculiar  action  is  established,  by  which 
matter  is  formed  in  the  part  diseased,  possessed 
of  the  same  property  of  propagating  the  disease 
as  the  original  infecting  virus,  and  which  con¬ 
tinues  as  long  as  the  sore  remains  unhealed. 

As  soon  as  an  ulcer  secreting  virus  is  esta¬ 
blished,  the  danger  of  its  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood  commences,  and  its  passage  into  the  system 
frequently  is  indicated  by  its  inflaming  one  or 
more  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  through  which  it 
passes  ;  these,  as  every  one  knows,  are  called 
buboes.  It  not  unusually  happens  for  these 
buboes  to  suppurate,  and  the  matter  proceeding 
from  them  is  as  infectious  as  from  a  chancre. 
Indeed,  the  author  often  has  occasion  to  see  the 


*  De  Morbo  Gallico,  Tr.  i.  c.  4.  a.d.  1518. 
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upper  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  lower  order  of 
prostitutes  covered  with  chancres,  caused  by  a 
filthy  negligence  before  applying  for  relief. 

Occasion  may  be  here  taken  to  remark  that 
these  chancres  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
sores  about  the  same  parts,  proceeding  from  a 
similar  cause  (neglect),  but  produced  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  —  that  of  gonorrhoea.  When  the 
gonorrhoeal  discharge  is  allowed  to  lodge  on  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  it  raises  an 
inflamed  blotch,  which  does  not  exactly  ulcerate, 
but  exudes  an  acrid  humour.  When  eruptions 
of  this  kind  are  unattended  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  patient  continues  to  walk  about,  they 
rise  more  and  more  above  the  level  of  the  skin, 
and  spread  in  size,  putting  on  a  soft  warty  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  same  thing  often  takes  place,  and 
from  the  same  cause,  between  the  nates,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  females.  From  the  formation  of  the 
parts  the  discharge  easily  finds  its  way  into  this 
situation,  and  by  the  friction  occasioned  by  walk¬ 
ing  they  frequently  attain  a  considerable  size. 
In  this  situation  these  excrescences  are  called 
condylomata  ;  but  pathologically  they  do  not 
differ  from  the  soft  warts,  or  vegetations,  as  the 
French  name  them,  first  noticed. 

No  sooner  is  the  venereal  virus  absorbed  into 
the  system  than  the  effects  of  the  contamination 
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begin  to  shew  themselves :  the  complexion  gets  a 
peculiarly  sallow  hue  ;  a  general  languor  and 
debility  come  over  the  frame,  and  the  mind 
partakes  of  the  same  listlessness  and  inactivity. 
In  this  stage  of  the  disease  severe  muscular 
pains  are  often  felt  in  various  parts,  but  especially 
in  the  upper  extremities  ;  by  and  by  blotches 
break  out  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  most 
frequently  upon  the  forehead,  or  the  back,  breast, 
and  shoulders ;  also  on  the  extremities,  and 
oftener,  according  to  the  author’s  observation,  on 
the  lower  than  upper  limbs.  At  other  times  not 
blotches,  but  pustules,  will  appear  on  the  hairy 
scalp,  or  they  will  shew  themselves  all  over  the 
face  like  small-pox  ;  and  when  the  humours 
become  strongly  tainted  with  the  virus,  these 
pustules  break  out  all  over  the  body,  and  many 
of  them  will  end  in  extensive  ulcerations.  This 
is  particularly  apt  to  happen  in  women  of  the 
town,  who,  from  neglect  and  a  long-continued 
course  of  vice,  intemperance,  and,  eventually,  of 
absolute  destitution,  have  their  blood  vitiated  to 
such  a  degree,  and  their  vital  powers  so  debili¬ 
tated  in  consequence,  that  even  blotches  will 
ulcerate  similar  to  what  happens  in  scurvy. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  both  of  notice  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  these  blotches  and  pustules  will  often 
shew  themselves  even  when  the  cure  is  progress- 
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ing  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  and  the 
general  health  daily  improving  ;  but  when  they 
do,  the  appearance  which  the  eruption  puts  on 
corresponds  with  the  improved  condition  of  con¬ 
stitution —  they  are  of  a  florid  colour,  and  never 
ulcerate.  Indeed,  in  all  cases,  the  character 
which  the  blotches  and  pustules  assume  affords 
an  accurate  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  general 
health.  In  those  whose  constitutions  are  (to  use 
a  familiar  expression)  rotten,  the  blotches  are 
numerous,  large,  very  dark-coloured,  and  prone 
to  run  into  ulceration,  from  want  of  local  vigour 
to  disperse  the  sanguinolent  effusion,  either  by 
insensible  exudation  or  reabsorption.  The  same 
holds  true  of  the  character  of  venereal  pustules  — 
a  remark,  by  the  way,  made  so  long  ago  as  1499, 
by  Peter  Pinctor.* 

Venereal  ulcers  on  the  surface,  however,  some¬ 
times  happen  from  a  different  cause  :  the  matter 
is  thrown  out  so  copiously  in  places,  that  it  dis¬ 
organises  the  part,  and  ulcers  form,  although  the 
general  health  be  really  good. 

Perhaps  in  no  public  institution  has  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  without  mercury  been  pursued  on 
such  an  extensive  scale,  or  for  so  long  a  period, 

*  “  Quando  pustulae  sunt  violaces,  et  tenaces,  et  nigrae,  cum 
mortifications  membri,  et  cum  debilitate  virtutis,  tunc  relinquendus 
est  patiens  solo  prognostico  mortis.” 
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as  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  In  our  practice, 
two  objects  are  kept  in  view,  according  with  the 
developement  of  the  phenomena  cited  from  Main- 
ardi.  The  first  is,  to  heal  primary  sores  as 
speedily  as  possible  ;  the  second,  to  assist  nature 
in  eliminating  the  virus  from  the  system. 

This  principle  of  treatment  is  exactly  that  laid 
down  by  one  of  the  first  writers  on  the  disease : 
the  author  alludes  to  Pinctor,  physician  to  Pope 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  who  advised  the  adoption 
of  those  means  best  fitted  to  help  nature  to  expel, 
sensibly  or  insensibly,  the  poison  to  the  surface  of 
the  body.*  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  use 
of  guaiac,  sarsa,  violent  exercise,  and  other  sudo¬ 
rific  means,  came  to  be  adopted.  Pinctor,  how¬ 
ever,  believed  in  the  efficiency  of  other  crises 
besides  that  by  the  surface  ;  t  and  it  is  upon  the 
like  belief  that  our  hospital  practice,  in  this  dis¬ 
ease,  is  founded.  Our  plan  is,  to  keep  all  the 
principal  emunctories  of  the  system  in  activity  so 
as  to  purge  the  blood  of  the  venereal  virus ;  at 
the  same  time,  a  generous  diet  is  prescribed, |  and 

•  “  Ut  natura  ad  exteriora  per  pustulas,  vel  per  alium  modum 
crisis  ad  extra  expellat  sensibiliter  vel  insensibiliter." — Tr.  de  Morb. 
Fcedo,  <Sf c.  c.  15. 

t  “  Veruntamen  natura  per  pliires  crises  talem  materiam  ex- 
pellit.” — C.  13. 

$  This  was  the  regimen  prescribed  by  Almenar,  in  1512 : 
“  Circa  cibum  et  potum,  dieta  non  debet  esse  subtilis — be  allowed 
both  meat  and  wine. 
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the  general  health  improved  in  every  possible 
way,  so  as  to  re-supply  material  for  perfectly  pure 
blood. 

In  order  to  attain  this  primary  object  (namely, 
to  expel  the  virus),  the  remedy  employed  in  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  consists  of  the  oxy-sulphuret 
of  antimony,  nitrate  of  potass,  and  sublimed  sul¬ 
phur.*  The  modus  operandi  may  be  thus  briefly 
explained  : — the  antimony  not  only  acts  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  sulphur  on  the  digestive  system 
of  organs,  but  entering  intimately  into  the  circu¬ 
lation,  produces  a  determination  to  the  skin. 
The  whole  pathology  of  the  secondary  symptoms 
2)oints  out  how  essential  it  is  to  excite  an  increased 
action  of  this  important  emunctory,  and  thus  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  debili¬ 
tate  the  capillary  vessels.  Hence,  perhaps,  the 
principal  efficacy  of  the  decoctions  of  guaiac, 
sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  and  the  like.  Hence,  also, 
the  superior  benefit  accruing  from  every  remedy 
when  administered  during  the  genial  warmth  of 
summer,  and  in  a  pure  air,  to  what  is  observed 
to  take  place  during  the  chilling  damps  of  winter, 
when  the  capillaries  of  the  skin  are  constricted. 
The  sulphur  co-operating  with  the  antimony  acts 
in  the  same  beneficial  way,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  its  vehicle,  minutely  dividing  and  distributing 

*  This  composition  was  introduced  into  the  hospital  practice 
by  Dr.  Marsden. 
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its  particles  into  every  tissue  of  the  system 
whilst  the  nitrate  of  potass  not  only  promotes  the 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  other  intestinal  juices 
throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  but  it  possesses 
powerful  antiseptic  properties,  and  exerts  a  direct 
action  on  the  kidneys: f 

Thus,  to  carry  off  the  morbid  virus,  and  purify 
the  humours,  those  three  great  emunctories, — the 
skin,  the  kidneys,  and  the  bowels,  are  called  into 
action ;  and  thus  are  the  indications  of  Nature 
herself  observed,  when  she  spontaneously  per¬ 
forms  the  cure. 


*  Sulphur  very  early  obtained  a  reputation  for  eradicating 
poisonous  matters  from  the  system,  which  Galen  attributed  to 
the  extreme  tenuity  of  its  particles. 

t  We  know  that  the  nitrate  of  potass  is  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines  into  the  blood,  without  being  at  all 
changed  by  the  digestive  processes ;  and,  after  circulating  there, 
it  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  the  same  unaltered  state  :  for  it 
can  be  re-obtained  from  urine  by  evaporation  and  crystallisation. 
That  nitrate  of  potass,  in  a  generally  corrupted  state  of  the  blood 
and  its  secretions,  exerts  powerful  and  efficacious  antiputrescent 
properties  was  fully  demonstrated  on  a  late  occasion,  where  it 
alone  proved  sufficient  to  cure  the  scurvy  which  broke  out  in  a 
convict  ship,  although  the  innutritious  and  semi-putrid  diet  that 
gave  rise  to  the  disease  was  obliged  to  be  persisted  in.  In  this 
case,  the  medicine  did  not  merely  counteract  the  corrupting  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  diet,  but  it  actually  removed  its  effects.  Some  portion, 
therefore,  of  the  salutary  operation  of  the  nitrate  of  potass  may 
not  improperly  be  attributed  to  a  similar  purifying  operation  in  a 
constitution  contaminated  by  the  venereal. 
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What  may  be  the  precise  action  of  the  anti¬ 
mony,  nitre,  and  sulphurous  acid  into  which 
sulphur  is  converted  by  the  chemico-vital  action 
of  the  system  in  the  cure  of  the  disease — whether 
it  combines  with,  neutralises,  and  thus  destroys 
the  syphilitic  virus,  as  by  many  is  supposed  to  be 
the  action  of  mercury;  or  whether  by  stimulating 
the  great  emunctories  of  the  body,  and  being 
itself  determined  to  those  excreting  organs,  it 
simply  conducts  and  expels  the  virus  from  the 
system,  is  of  minor  importance  so  long  as  the 
object  is  accomplished.  Speculative  opinions  of 
this  kind  have  no  practical  result.  However,  if 
the  author  may  venture  his  own,  it  is  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  old,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  too-much-neglected  doctrine  of  the  humoral 
pathology. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark  that,  in  the 
administration  of  the  ingredients  above  recited, 
no  pretence  to  novelty  of  practice  is  put  forward ; 
for  they  have  all  been  used  at  different  times,  and 
by  many  individuals,  in  the  treatment  of  the  vene¬ 
real.  There  is  undoubted  proof  that  the  remedial 
powers  of  antimony  had  not  entirely  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  older  writers  ;  for  it  is  strongly 
recommended  in  syphilis  by  John  Macole,  who 
was  physician  to  King  James  the  First,  in  con- 
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junction  with  “sulphur  auraturn.”*  Both  Ri- 
verius  and  Wiseman  employed  it :  the  latter  gave 
it  in  combination  with  guaiac.  Ramazzini  also 
speaks  highly  of  it;t  and  Sintelaer,  in  his 
Scourge,  observes,  p.  88,  “  That  antimony,  rightly 
prepared,  is  a  much  better  and  safer  anti-venereal 
than  mercury.”  Again,  in  p.  273,  he  adds, 
“  That  in  antimony  there  is  a  singular  anti-vene- 
real  virtue,  which  is  beyond  all  dispute.”  In 
preparing  it  for  use,  they  boiled  the  sulphuret 
of  antimony  with  crude  tartar ;  thus  making,  in 
fact,  a  potassio  -  tartrate.  Antimony  likewise 
made  an  ingredient  in  the  celebrated  Lisbon 
Diet  drink. 

The  employment  of  sulphur  externally  in  the 
cure  of  foul  cutaneous  eruptions  was  very  ancient, 
for  both  Dioscorides  and  Serapion  mention  it ;  and 
it  very  early  made  a  part,  along  with  mercury,  in 
the  ointments  used  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal. 
De  Vigo  is  the  first  whom  I  have  met  with 
administering  it  internally  in  this  disease ;  and, 
as  has  been  saad,  John  Macole  afterwards  gave 
it,  combined  with  the  pulvis  albus  diaphoreticus 

•  “  Argumento  esse  possint  flores  Stibii  albi  rubri  cineritii 
qui  violenter  humores  e  corpore  ejiciunt.”  “  Per  cutis  spiracula 
insensibiles  transmittant.” — Iatria  Chymica  Eiemplo  Therapeitt  Luis 
Venerea  Illustratra.  Lond.  1622. 

f  “  Stibiata  utramque  paginam  egregie  absolvent.” — De  Morb. 
Artif. 
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Stibii.#  The  nitras  potassse  was  more  rarely  used 
externally  ;  and,  unless  it  be  Amatus  Lusitanus,  I 
know  of  no  other  writer  who  prescribed  it  inter¬ 
nally  in  the  venereal. f 

But  the  author  has  no  wish  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  :  he  does  not  intend  to  hold  up  the  above 
remedy  as  a  panacea.  On  the  contrary,  although 
so  generally  useful,  cases  not  unfrequently  present 
themselves  in  which  he  accomplishes  the  very 
same  intentions  by  infusions  of  the  bitter  tonics, 
combined  with  the  preparations  of  bark  and  the 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid  :  and  as  has  been  before 
observed,  in  particular  cases,  he  avails  himself  of 
the  properties  of  iodine,  opium,  &c.  when  not 
contra-indicated  by  the  state  of  the  general 
health ;  ^  only  he  never  appeals  to  mercury  in 


*  Macole  hail  a  high  idea  of  the  virtues  of  sulphur :  “  Hepar 
enim  et  splenem  aperiunt,  stomacho  vigorem  adjiciunt,  et  labans 
rohur  fulciunt.” — Op.  cit.  p.  222. 

-f-  De  Morb.  Gall.  Epist.  priraa. 

Not  only,  however,  is  the  “  Red  Powder,”  as  the  above  com- 
position  is  familiarly  called  in  hospital  language,  highly  beneficial 
in  restoring  the  general  health  in  syphilis,  and  eradicating  the 
virus :  but  the  author  has  found  it  not  less  so  in  removing  that 
general  derangement  of  the  health  which  so  usually  precedes,  and 
prepares  the  way  for,  a  paroxysm  of  gout.  In  two  cases  in  which 
mercury  had  been  largely  used  in  India,  where  the  liver  was  affected, 
the  same  medicine  proved  equally  remedial. 

|  De  Blegny,  in  speaking  of  the  different  forms  of  the  venereal, 
very  judiciously  observes: — “On  sjait  qu’il  est  physiquement 
impossible  de  les  guerir  toutes  par  un  meme  remede  j”  which  is 
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any  case  except  as  a  topical  application  to  sores 
and  eruptions  :  a  practice  which  never  affects  the 
general  system,  if  proper  regard  be  had  to  the 
nature  of  the  preparation. 

That  the  whole  tlierapia  of  the  venereal  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  little  more  than  attention  to 
what  was  formerly  known  by  the  scholastic  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  non-naturals,  has  already  been 
proved  by  an  abundant  variety  of  facts ;  and  no 
precept  is  more  judicious  for  observance  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease  than  that  given  by  Avicenna 
(in  prima  quarti) — “Propterea  solicitudo  medici,” 
says  Avicenna,  speaking  of  a  subject  germane  to 
our  own,  “  esse  debet  circa  corporis  virtutem 
integratam,  ex  vitali,  et  animali,  et  naturali.”  To 
establish  the  fact,  the  writer  only  needs  refer  to 
what  Paul  Jovius  said,  so  early  in  the  history  of 
the  disease,  of  the  cure  by  exercise  alone,  and 
which  has  been  so  often  confirmed  since ;  or  to 
the  simple  treatment  followed  by  Gaspar  Torella, 
whose  prescriptions  were  chiefly  composed  of 

expressing,  only  in  other  words,  what  Leonicenus,  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  Padua,  had  said  three  years  after  the  disease  had 
first  become  known, — “  Ut  morbus  multiplex  est,  ita  multiplicem 
curationem  desiderat.”  Dr.  Maynwaringe  remarks,  on  the  same 
subject, — “  I  do  not  find  any  specific  medicine,  or  peculiar  method 
and  tractation  of  patients,  equally  successful :  hut  some  will  admit 
of  cure  this  way,  and  with  such  medicines  ;  others  must  be  cured 
another  way,  and  with  different  medicines ;  which  argues  the 
nature  of  the  disease  to  he  various  and  different.” 
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decoctions  of  borage,  bugloss,  fumitory,  hops, 
parsley,  endive,  and  such  like ;  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  of  the  pulp  of  cassia  fistula  and 
tamarinds.  Outwardly,  they  sometimes  applied 
bear’s  grease,  or  that  of  boars,  bulls,  lions, 
leopards,  goats,  geese,  cocks,  &c.  In  short,  it 
would  appear  that,  even  from  the  earliest  times, 
any  thing  would  cure  the  disease  provided  simple 
diluents  were  taken  to  promote  perspiration,  and 
the  patient’s  general  health  were  renovated  and 
sustained  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  peculiar  to  the  mode 
of  treatment  pursued  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital, 
that  the  patient  during  the  cure  cannot  simply 
expose  himself  to  the  open  air  without  danger, 
but  do  so  with  manifest  advantage  to  his  recovery 
— a  circumstance  the  very  reverse  of  what  can  be 
ventured  on  when  the  cure  is  performed  by  mer¬ 
cury  and  the  more  powerful  sudorifics.  In  taking 
the  powder  described  above,  there  is  not  the 
least  danger  of  catching  cold,  as  the  perspiration 
is  not  sensible,  and  therefore  may  be  checked 
without  risk.  This  is  a  quality  especially  valuable 
to  the  class  of  patients  who  apply  at  the  Hospital 
for  relief,  as  most  of  them  gain  their  living  in  the 
streets  or  open  air,  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of 
weather:  as  cabmen,  women  of  the  town,  day- 
labourers,  and  suchlike  persons. 
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Exercise  in  the  open  air,  under  such  treat¬ 
ment,  is  not  merely  safe,  but  beneficial ;  and 
every  practitioner  of  the  least  experience  must 
have  often  seen  how  rapidly  venereal  sores  im¬ 
prove  by  a  change  to  the  purer  air  of  the  country, 
even  when  under  mercurial  treatment.  Except 
where  there  are  open  buboes,  or  phagedsenic 
ulcers  on  the  genitals,  it  is  observed  that  the  out¬ 
door  patients  do  much  better  than  the  inmates  of 
the  Hospital,  particularly  during  summer. 

Next  in  importance  to  air  and  gentle  exercise 
is  diet.  There  is  no  more  mistaken  principle  to 
adopt  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  than  that  of 
keeping  the  patient  low.  The  antiphlogistic 
treatment,  nevertheless,  is  that  pursued  by  the 
army  surgeons,  who  are  anti-mercurialists  —  they 
confine  the  patient  to  bed,  put  him  on  low  diet, 
and  sometimes  even  bleed  him.  Now,  the  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  his  experience  will 
not  justify  the  propriety  of  any  such  plan,  but  the 
contrary.  However,  as  long  ago  as  1498,  we  find 
Natalis  Montesaurus,  a  physician  at  Verona,  re¬ 
commending  the  same  mode  of  treatment;*  and 
Ulric  de  Hutten  is  very  precise  in  his  dietetic 
regulations :  he  allows  the  patient  a  portion  of  a 


*  De  Morbo  Gallico,  c.  6. — “  De  exercitio  jubemus  ut  quies 
cant  quantum  est  possibile  in  lecto  molli.” 
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fowl  for  dinner,  gives  him  no  supper,  and  limits 
the  quantity  of  bread  to  five  ounces  ;  his  only  drink 
was  the  decoction  of  guaiacum  :  this  he  kept  up 
for  a  month,  strictly  confining  the  patient  to  a 
warm  room  the  while.  We  thus  see  that  De  Hut- 
ten’s  regimen  and  treatment  were  pretty  much  that 
which  has  been  so  lately  brought  forward  as 
something  quite  new  :  the  modern  practice  con¬ 
sisting,  generally,  of  rest,  antimonials,  sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  low  diet ;  and 
locally,  of  cleanliness  and  astringent  applica¬ 
tions.* 

Antiphlogistic  means,  when  confined  to  local 
use,  are  often  absolutely  necessary  ;  but,  as  a 
general  system  of  regimen,  it  is  not  advisable. + 
On  the  contrary,  the  patient  recovers,  according 
to  the  author’s  experience,  much  more  speedily  by 
adopting  every  means  of  regimen  to  improve  the 
general  health ;  such  as  a  wholesome,  plain,  but 
generous  diet,  a  reasonable  allowance  of  wine  or 
malt  liquor,  and  gentle  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
when  no  inflammatory  action  or  affection  of  a 
local  nature  is  present  to  contra-indicate  it. 


*  See  Vols.  IV.  and  VIII.  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans¬ 
actions. 

t  The  author  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  relapses  spoken 
of  under  such  treatment  are  mainly  attributable  to  the  low  state  in 
which  the  system  is  kept  during  the  cure. 
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The  subject  of  diet  in  the  venereal  occupied 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  old  writers.  No 
maxim  in  medicine  is  more  just  than  that  of 
Nicolas  Massa,  who  tells  us  that  “  the  constitu¬ 
tion  will  not  bear  low  diet  in  chronic  diseases.” 
In  speaking  of  the  venereal  more  particularly,  he 
says,  that  he  had  cured  many  by  nourishing  diet 
alone  who  had  undergone  repeated  courses  of 
mercury  under  others,  and  had  not  been  cured.* 
Montuus  debated  the  question,  “  An  hac  in  lue 
inedia  sit  ex  usu?”  deciding  contrariwise;  and 
our  countryman,  Philip  Barrough,  was  of  the 
same  opinion  —  “  Let  his  diet  be  good  warme 
meats,”  says  Philip  Barrough  (chap.  34).  In 
all  cases  where  there  is  much  irritability  of  body 
(which  mercury  is  so  apt  to  create),  a  lowering- 
treatment  will  not  suit,  for  this  condition  of  frame 
never  dissipates  so  readily  as  by  sustaining  the 
system  without  too  much  stimulating  it,  giving 
opium  freely,  if  it  do  not  peculiarly  disagree,  and 
getting  the  patient  into  the  open  air,  thus  re¬ 
freshing  and  invigorating  his  bodily  and  mental 
senses,  and  assuaging  the  fickle  and  vexed  state 
of  both. 

With  respect  to  the  average  time  requisite  for 

*  “Et  ita  ego  multos  sanavi,  qui  ab  aliis  sa;pe  inuncti,  non  fue- 
runt  sanati.” — Tract,  ii.  c.  7. 

K  2 
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this  purpose,  it  rarely  exceeds  five  or  six  weeks, 
but  often  less  in  ordinary  cases ;  and  in  none  has 
the  author  observed  it  to  be  of  longer  duration 
than  what  mercury,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  can  accomplish. 

Almost  all  the  old  writers  concur  in  recom¬ 
mending  during  the  cure  a  cheerful  state  of 
mind,  agreeable  company  and  occupation,  and  the 
avoidance  of  whatever  may  create  cares,  fears, 
and  anxieties : — 


“  Nec  non  interea  effugito  qua;  tristia  mentem 
Sollicitant.  Procul  esse  jube  curasque,  metumque 
Pallentem,  ultricesque  iras,  omnemque  Minervae 
Addictum  studiis  animum  :  sed  carmina,  sed  te 
Delectent,  juvenumque  chori,  mistaeque  puellae  ; 
Parte  tamen  Veneri,  mollesque  ante  omnia  vita 
Concubitus.  Nihil  est  nocuum  magis,  odit  et  ipsa 
Pulchra  Venus,  tenerse  contagem  odere  puellae.”* 


In  accomplishing  the  evacuation  of  the  virus 
in  the  above  manner,  we  have  no  after- work  to 
do  —  no  shock  of  constitution  to  recover  from  in 
consequence  of  the  violent  effects  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  —  no  mercury  to  get  out  of  the  system  —  no 
gums  to  heal  —  no  teeth  to  refasten  or  replace ; 
and,  above  all,  no  dread  of  the  bones  of  the  nose 


*  Fracastorius,  Syph.  lib.  ii. 
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or  other  parts  becoming  affected  at  a  future 


*  In  the  95th  chapter  of  his  book  on  the  venereal,  Fallopius 
distinctly  attributes  osseous  tophi,  as  be  denominates  osseous  and 
periosteal  nodes,  to  mercury  when  it  failed  in  curing  the  disease  — 
“  Proveniunt  ut  in  pluribus,  post  inunctionem  hydrargyri  qui  non 
sanarit  cegros.” 

Mr.  Rose,  late  surgeon  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  states  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Banks,  that  “  the  surgeon  of  one  of  our  foreign 
regiments,  to  which  he  himself  was  attached,  used  no  mercury  for 
several  years  in  venereal  complaints,  and  believed  that  secondary 
symptoms  did  not  occur  except  where  that  medicine  was  employed.” 
This  entirely  agrees  with  what  is  cited  by  Mr.  Carmichael  from 
the  reports  given  in  to  the  Army  Medical  Board,  viz.  “that  nodes 
and  affections  of  the  deeper-seated  parts  seldom  or  never  occur  in 
those  cases  where  mercury  has  not  been  employed.” 
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OP  THE  LOCAL  SYMPTOMS  OP  THE  VENEREAL. — THEIR  PATHOLOGY 
AND  TREATMENT. 


No  part  of  the  pathology  related  to  the  disease  is 
of  more  importance  to  correctly  understand,  or  in 
the  properly  treating  of  it  of  greater  moment  to 
attend  to,  than  the  primary  symptoms  ;  and  the 
reason  is  self-manifest,  for  they  are  the  sources 
from  whence  the  contamination  proceeds. 

Blinded  by  the  unhappy  prejudice  that  the 
effect  of  mercury  was  the  only  true  test  of  a  sore 
being  venereal,  many  eminent  men  taught  that 
this  medicine  alone  could  cure  it ;  and  when  mer¬ 
cury  failed  in  this  purpose,  or  when  the  sore  got 
well  without  its  use,  they  unwarrantably  concluded 
that  the  disease  had  not  been  true  syphilis.  We 
find  both  Mr.  John  Hunter  and  Mr.  John  Pearson 
expressing  this  opinion ;  Mr.  Abernethy  wrote  a 
book  on  what  he  called  pseudo-syphilis  ;  and  more 
lately  still,  Mr.  Carmichael  expresses  his  belief 
that  “  the  true  syphilitic  chancre  absolutely  re¬ 
quires  mercury  for  its  cure.”  Now,  Mr.  Rose 
as  positively  contradicts  this  assertion  :  —  “I  have 
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certainly  cured  without  mercury,”  says  Mr.  Rose, 
“  ulcers  with  a  decidedly  marked  induration  of 
the  margins  and  bases,  which  are  believed  to  be 
distinctive  of  the  true  syphilitic  chancre.”*  The 
contrariety  of  opinion  originates  in  the  unfounded 
assumption  which  limits  the  true  character  of 
venereal  chancre  to  one  specific  form. 

Nothing  is  less  in  accordance  with  fact  or  his¬ 
tory  than  this  assumed  and  restrictive  diagnostic. 
The  character  which  chancres  put  on  is  influ¬ 
enced,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances — by  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
patient,  whether  sound,  scrofulous,  inflammatory, 
irritable,  or  phlegmatic — by  a  state  of  constitution 
induced  by  previous  disease,  intemperance,  or 
long-continued  debauchery  —  by  the  strength  of 
the  infecting  virus  —  by  the  recent  or  chronic  du¬ 
ration  of  the  sore  —  and,  lastly,  by  the  particular 
part  on  which  the  chancre  is  situated. f 

In  the  healthy,  we  usually  have  chancres 

*  Medico-Chirurg.  Trans,  vol.  iv. 

+  Among  the  circumstances  contributing  to  modify  and  diver¬ 
sify  the  character  of  chancres,  Maynwaringe  enumerates  “  the 
different  idiosyncrasia,  the  disparity  or  peculiar  property  of  bodies 
that  are  tainted.’’ —  History  and  Mystery  of  the  Venereal  Lues,  p.  51. 
M.  Richond,  speaking  of  chancres,  observes,  to  the  same  effect : — 
“  Leur  forme,  leur  couleur,  leur  6tendue  varient  a  l’infini  suivant 
le  sidge  qu’ils  occupent,  le  temps  plus  ou  moins  long  depuis  lequel 
ils  existent,  le  degre  d’intensite  de  la  phlegmasie,  et  suivant  l’exci- 
tabilite  des  sujets.’’ 
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nowise  intractable ;  in  scrofulous  and  irritable 
habits  it  is  the  reverse ;  in  the  dissolute,  chancres 
are  apt  to  become  phagedsenic,  and  the  virulence 
of  the  infection  no  less  governs  the  character  of 
the  sore.  Now,  we  have  only  to  complicate  these 
different  circumstances  by  uniting  two  or  more 
together,  and  to  locate  the  infection,  at  one  time 
on  the  glans  penis,  at  another  on  the  outside  of 
the  prepuce,  to  multiply  and  diversify  the  hybrid 
features  which  a  chancre  is  capable  of  assuming, 
and  thus  to  perceive  how  infinitely  those  described 
by  Carmichael  and  others  fall  short,  in  number 
and  variety,  of  the  different  kinds  of  chancre 
that  actually  exist. 

The  texture  of  the  part  on  which  the  chancre 
may  be  seated  exercises,  as  has  been  said,  a 
marked  influence  on  its  character.  Chancres,  for 
example,  which  appear  on  the  skin  of  the  penis 
and  outer  part  of  the  prepuce,  are  apt  to  spread 
to  some  size  without  ulcerating  deeply ;  the  edges 
are  not  elevated,  but  the  whole  base  of  the  sore  is 
indurated,  and  its  surface  is  either  of  a  dark 
blood  colour,  or  it  presents  small  reddish  points, 
set  pretty  close  together,  with  the  interstices  filled 
up  with  a  dull  yellow  adherent  matter.  Now,  this 
latter  character  of  chancre  is  never  seen,  either  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  prepuce  or  on  the  glans. 
On  the  outer  part  of  the  labia,  and  lower  part  of 
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the  mons  veneris,  on  the  other  hand,  we  com¬ 
monly  meet  with  chancres  of  an  irregular  shape, 
the  ulceration  forming  deep  sinuosities  among 
the  adipose  membrane ;  and  both  this  sore  and 
that  on  the  skin  of  the  penis  and  prepuce  are 
exceedingly  obstinate  in  healing,*  not  from  any 
particular  nature  of  the  infecting  virus,  but  solely 
from  the  texture  of  the  part  affected. 

Another  situation  on  which  it  is  not  unusual  to 
meet  with  chancres  of  a  troublesome  nature,  is 
on  the  very  edge  or  natural  extremity  of  the 
foreskin,  where  it  makes  the  duplicature  inwards. 
Chancres  so  placed  have,  for  the  most  part,  hard 
elevated  edges,  and  deep  excavated  bases,  and  they 
often  are  seen  surrounding  the  entire  rim  of  the 
prepuce  :  phimosis  is  the  necessary  consequence. 
Sores  on  the  rim  of  the  prepuce  are  not  difficult 
to  heal,  but  then  a  certain  degree  of  unyielding 
contraction  and  induration  often  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards,  that  prevent  the 
glans  from  being  uncovered. 

Chancres  on  the  fraenum  rarely  heal  until  it  is 
entirely  destroyed  ;  and  the  author’s  experience 
confirms  a  remark  made  by  Nicolas  de  Blegny, 
in  1674,  that  chancres  on  the  prepuce  and  frae- 
num  are  oftener  followed  by  secondary  symptoms 

*  Boerhaave  notices  the  difficulty  of  healing  a  venereal  ulcer 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis. 
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than  those  situated  on  the  glans.#  As  a  general 
proposition,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  second¬ 
ary  symptoms  are  never  more  apt  to  occur  than 
when  the  primary  ulcers  prove  contumacious, 
become  foul,  prone  to  spread,  with  a  dark-red 
and  somewhat  glossy  surface,  and  which  have 
been  long  neglected. 

As  another  general  observation  it  may  be 
added,  that  where  the  skin  is  naturally  thick, 
coarse,  dry,  and  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  perspirable,  then,  also,  do  we  not  unfrequently 
see  consecutive  symptoms  to  supervene  on  the 
surface,  and  of  a  character  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  integument  —  the  blotches  on  the  face 
either  put  on  the  aspect  of  elephantiasis,  or  the 
eruption  will  appear  elsewhere,  as  syphilitic  pso¬ 
riasis  or  lepra.  This  is  a  pathological  and  thera¬ 
peutical  fact  of  some  value,  illustrating  as  it  does 
the  influence  of  texture  in  modifying  symptoms  ; 
it  besides  shews  us  the  reason  why,  when  the  skin 
ceases  to  act  freely  as  an  emunctory,  the  evacuation 
of  the  contaminating  virus  is  restrained,  as  well 
as  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  efficiency  of 
medicines  in  promoting  this  object  is  counter¬ 
acted.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that,  under 

*  "  Ceux  (chancres)  qui  arrive  au  filet,  et  au  prepuce,  sont 
plus  difficile  a  guerir,  et  plus  ordinairement  suivis  de  la  Verolle, 
que  ceux  qui  se  font  au  gland  de  la  verge.” — Mai.  Vener.  t.  ii.  c.  2. 
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such  circumstances,  the  disease  should  always 
prove  inveterate. 

It  must  strike  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  the  ancient  writers  on  medicine, 
how  common  it  was  for  some  one  of  them  to 
make  considerable  advances  in  a  correct  view  of 
the  nature  of  a  disease,  and  in  knowledge  of  its 
proper  treatment,  which  afterwards  appears  to 
have  been  totally  lost  upon  those  who  succeeded 
him.  This  evidently  was  mainly  attributable  to  the 
little  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  printing  in  those 
early  times ;  independently  of  the  prejudices  and 
indifference  of  most  men,  too  common  even  at 
the  present  day,  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  others. 

The  author  has  been  led  to  these  observations 
by  a  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  the 
venereal,  which  was  pointed  out  so  early  as  1507 
by  Angelo  Bolognini,  a  celebrated  professor  at 
Bologna.  Bolognini  was  the  first  writer  who 
directed  especially  the  attention  of  physicians  to 
the  local  treatment  of  venereal  ulcers,  and  he 
complains  of  the  neglect  hitherto  shewn  to  this 
all-important  circumstance.  Bolognini  appears 
perfectly  aware  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
allowing  a  surface  secreting  virus  to  go  on  con¬ 
taminating  the  system  unattended  to  ;  and  that, 
unless  the  poison  be  got  rid  of,  or  in  some  way 
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rendered  innocuous  as  it  is  generated,  it  “  re¬ 
aggregates,”  as  he  expresses  it,  during  any  sus¬ 
pension  that  takes  place  in  the  process  of  cure.* 

These  correct  and  sensible  views,  however, 
were  either  never  generally  known  or  shortly 
lost  sight  of ;  for  we  find  a  most  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice  soon  afterwards  prevailing,  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  that  so  judiciously  inculcated  by  Bo- 
lognini.  This  was  the  encouraging,  by  all  pos¬ 
sible  means,  the  suppuration  and  bursting  of 
buboes.  The  object  medical  men  had  in  adopting 
this  mode  of  treatment,  was  to  eliminate  the 
“  illuvies  ”  through  the  broken  bubo.f  But  no 
principle  could  be  more  erroneous,  since,  instead 
of  proving  salutary,  by  doing  so  they  opened  an 
extensive  ulcer,  secreting  a  poisonous  matter  as 
virulent  as  that  from  a  chancre ;  and  from  which, 
on  account  of  its  size,  it  was  still  more  liable  to 
be  absorbed  into  the  blood.  On  the  contrary, 
no  principle  of  practice  ought  to  be  more  strictly 

*  “  Quaeratur,  utrum  bujus  sgritudinis  ulceros®  negligenda 
seu  differenda  sit  curatio  t  Dicendum,  quod  non.  Nam,  asgritu- 
dine  (ut  compertum  est)  contagiosa  existente,  indies  totum  corpus 
corrupts,  maligna  seu  venenosa,  et  ad  evacuationem  inobediente, 
superflua  materia  inficitur,  bumores  exacuuntur.” — De  Unguent  is 
Mercurialibus. 

f  Fallopius,  speaking  of  an  open  bubo,  says :  — “  Est  veluti 
emissarium  a  natura  factum.”  To  hasten  their  suppuration,  he 
ordered  bis  patients  to  play  at  games  requiring  active  exertion. 
See,  likewise,  Ant.  Gallus  :  De  Ligno  Sancto,  c.  1. 
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followed  than  that  of  healing  all  venereal  sores 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  as  well  as  of  preventing 
their  formation,  whether  by  the  conversion  of  a 
bubo  into  a  primary  ulcer,  or  by  suffering  blotches 
to  ulcerate.  Cases  attended  with  a  bubo  are  always 
to  be  regarded  as  requiring  a  longer  course  of 
medicine  than  where  no  such  symptom  occurs.* 

Their  Treatment.  —  By  early  and  proper 
attention  to  the  primary  symptoms,  one  of  two 
advantages  is  certain  to  be  obtained  —  either  that 
no  absorption  of  virus  takes  place  at  all,  or, 
failing  in  this,  we  may  calculate  at  least  on  con¬ 
siderably  diminishing  the  quantity  that  other- 
« 

wise  was  apt  to  become  so.  If  we  succeed  in 
the  first  of  these  objects,  it  is  evident  that  no 
constitutional  treatment  becomes  necessary ;  in 
accomplishing  the  second,  we  facilitate  and  ab¬ 
breviate  the  cure. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  by  which  we  may 
attain  either  intention,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances, —  the  one  consisting  in  the  absolute  de¬ 
struction  of  the  morbid  secreting  surface ;  the 

*  With  such  views,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  author  can 
approve  of  the  novel  practice  lately  introduced  by  M.  Ricord, 
of  inoculating  the  venereal  virus  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
genuine  nature  of  the  disease.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  an 
experiment  of  curiosity ;  but  assuredly  not  one  of  the  least  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  patient,  but  the  reverse. 
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other  in  applying  to  the  sore  something  that 
shall  change  the  specific  morbid  action  by  in¬ 
stituting  a  new  one  of  its  own.* 

Nevertheless,  there  are  circumstances  incident 
to  primary  symptoms  which  not  unfrequently  in¬ 
terfere  to  render  unavailable  the  most  judicious 
endeavours  to  prevent  or  control  the  absorption 
of  the  virus.  When  a  chancre,  for  instance,  is 
large,  foul,  and  very  much  inflamed,  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  parts,  we  are  restrained  from 
employing  any  thing  likely  to  exacerbate  an  ulcer 
of  this  description  ;  and  while  pursuing  the  treat¬ 
ment  demanded  by  the  state  of  the  sore,  we  are 
never  certain  that  absorption  is  not  going  on. 

If  the  inflammation  be  moderate,  the  black 
wash  is  one  of  the  best  applications. 

If  the  sore  be  foul,  as  well  as  much  inflamed, 
there  is  nothing  so  good  as  a  carrot  poultice.f 
Carrots,  well  boiled  and  mashed,  retain  the  heat 
much  longer  than  bread  or  linseed  meal ;  and 
they  are,  besides,  powerfully  antiseptic.  They 

*  This  principle  and  mode  of  treating  chancres  is  recommended 
by  the  earliest  writer  we  have  on  the  venereal,  Marcellus  Cumanus, 
for  he  first  applied  caustics  or  the  actual  cautery  to  remove  the 
“  dyscrasiate  ”  and  corrupt  flesh,  and  then  healed  them  with  a 
saturnine  ointment  containing  frankincense  :  he  also  used  verdigris 
as  a  local  application,  and  litharge  tempered  with  oil  of  roses. 

■f  The  carrot  poultice  was  much  recommended  by  Swediaur  in 
atonic  venereal  ulcers. 
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are,  also,  an  excellent  application  for  open 
buboes,  particularly  so  long  as  they  continue 
foul  and  inflamed. 

When  chancres  become  chronic,  shewing  little 
inclination  to  heal,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  is  often  of  great  benefit :  it  is  useful 
especially  in  those  situated  on  the  extremity  of 
the  prepuce ;  but,  indeed,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
of  much  service  in  all  venereal  sores  of  an  in¬ 
dolent  character.  It  is  one  of  the  best  applica¬ 
tions  to  those  ulcers  that  appear  on  the  edge  of 
the  tongue,  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and  in 
the  fauces :  but  if  used  to  chancres  that  are 
irritable,  or  much  inflamed,  it  is  very  apt  to  pro¬ 
duce  bubo,  if  not  used  much  diluted. 

Where  there  is  an  ulcer  with  a  healthy  but 
extensive  surface,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  possesses  powerfully  healing  properties,  pro¬ 
vided  the  weather  be  not  cold.  This  application 
to  venereal  ulcers  is  mentioned  by  Grunbeck, 
and  acts  by  solidifying  the  albumen  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  ;  thus  temporarily  supplying  an  artificial 
epidermis  to  protect  the  granulations  during  cica¬ 
trisation.  Fallopius  used  a  solution  of  roche 
alum,  which  probably  operates  in  the  same  way. 

One  of  the  most  intractable  of  chancres  to  be 
met  with  is  that  seated  in  the  fatty  parts  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  labia  majora,  and  mons  veneris. 
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When  the  ulcer  has  penetrated  to  the  adipose 
membrane,  no  application  that  does  not  actually 
destroy  the  fat  is  of  the  least  service.  In  all 
such  cases,  therefore,  potassa  fusa  should  be 
applied,  in  order  to  get  down  to  a  surface  that 
will  granulate.  The  same  observation  applies  to 
the  mons  veneris,  but  in  a  lesser  degree.  Next 
in  obstinacy  to  the  foregoing  are  chancres  situated 
on  the  outer  skin  of  the  prepuce,  or  on  the  body 
of  the  penis  itself ;  they,  too,  often  require  to  be 
touched  with  potassa  fusa  :  on  the  separation  of 
the  eschar,  then  apply  an  ointment  made  very 
thick  with  calomel,  or  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper. 

Foul  chancres,  unattended  with  any  active  in¬ 
flammation,  clean  kindly  under  a  solution  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury,  or  a  dressing  made  of  red 
precipitate.  A  very  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid 
is,  at  times,  another  excellent  lotion. 

Whether  or  not  any  of  the  metallic  or  acid 
preparations  possess  the  power  of  chemically 
neutralising  the  properties  of  the  venereal  virus 
when  placed  in  contact  with  it,  and  thus  of  ren¬ 
dering  it  innocuous,  is  a  question  so  purely  specu¬ 
lative,  that,  until  tested  by  experiment,  it  were 
wrong  to  advance  an  opinion  either  way. 

But  we  not  unfrequently  meet  with  sores  that 
will  not  yield  to  any  of  the  above  means.  In 
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that  case,  and  indeed  in  all  cases  evincing  a 
refractory  character,  the  best  and  quickest  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  appeal  to  caustic.  De 
Blegny’s  directions  for  employing  escharotics  are 
excellent,  and  accord  with  the  author’s  experience. 
He  observes,  that  the  strength  of  the  escharotic 
must  be  regulated  as  much  by  the  natural  dis¬ 
position  of  the  part  affected,  as  by  the  character 
of  the  chancre  itself ;  hence,  to  chancres  situated 
on  delicate  and  extremely  sensitive  textures,  and 
which  are  recent,  small,  and  without  disposition 
to  spread,  he  recommends  the  weaker  caustics : 
on  the  other  hand,  to  sores  seated  on  gross  parts, 
possessed  of  little  sensibility,  or  which  have  be¬ 
come  inveterate,  or  are  large  and  deep,  then  the 
stronger  escharotics  are  required.  Caustics  de¬ 
stroy  both  the  virus  and  the  diseased  surface 
secreting  it.  In  addition  to  this,  the  inflammation 
which  ensues  presents  a  barrier  to  the  absorption 
of  any  matter  that  may  be  afterwards  formed 
when  the  secreting  surface  has  not  been  entirely 
destroyed ;  and  further  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  efficiency  of  some  weaker  application  of  the 
same  nature  —  one  that  shall  sustain  a  gentle 
degree  of  stimulation  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to 
absorption,  and,  by  changing  the  diseased  action, 
favour  the  cicatrisation  of  the  sore. 

Chancres  situated  on  parts  where  the  skin  is 
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thick  and  fat,  require  cauterising  before  they  will 
granulate  healthily  ;  and  if  one  application  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  a  clean  surface,  it  must  be 
repeated.  If  the  diseased  action  goes  deep, 
potassa  fusa  is  the  most  effectual ;  but  if  super¬ 
ficial,  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper 
suffices. 

For  those  pustular  eruptions  that  appear  on 
the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  a  solution  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury.  It 
was  much  used  as  a  lotion  to  venereal  sores,  both 
by  Fernelius  and  Borgaruccio.  Fernelius  intro¬ 
duced  a  dossil  of  lint  wetted  with  it  into  the 
cavity  of  a  chancre  or  other  sore  ;  “  this,”  he  says, 
“  cleaned  its  surface,  prevented  its  spreading,  and 
removed  its  hardened  base :  the  ulcer  then  granu¬ 
lated  and  cicatrised.”* 

The  best  way  of  treating  buboes  which  cannot 
be  prevented  suppurating,  is  to  promote  their 
thorough  maturation,  and  then  open  them  by 
potassa  fusa.  By  rubbing  this  substance  freely 

*  This  lotion  he  called  the  “  Aqua  Divina,”  and  the  recipe  for 
making  it  is  as  follows  : — 

R  Sublimati  optimi,  gr.  xii. 

Aquae  plantagiuis,  ®  vi.  Decoque  super 
callidos  cineres  in  phiala  vitrea  ad  dimidias,  et  utere.  To  this 
Montuus  added  crude  alum.  Prosper  Borgaruccio  tells  us  in  his 
work,  which  he  dedicates  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Maria  de  March- 
mont,  abbot  of  the  Holy  Cross,  that  the  sublimate  was  prepared  by 
subliming  mercury  mixed  with  salt  and  alum. 
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over  the  centre  of  the  abscess,  that  which  would 
be  loose  skin  on  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the 
bubo  is  destroyed,  and  which  otherwise  must  be 
removed  by  the  ulcerative  process  before  the  sore 
could  perfectly  cicatrise.  This  practice  is  as  old 
as  the  time  of  Fernelius,  who  in  c.  91,  observes, 
“  Ego  laudo  magis  causticum,  quia  per  eum  au- 
ferimus  quantitatem  corii,  et  fiat  latius  ulcus,  et 
non  remanent  cavernae.” 

From  the  circumstance  of  both  soft  and  hard 
excrescences  about  the  pudenda  arising  equally 
from  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  it  is 
often  doubtful  to  which  they  are  to  be  ascribed. 
That  gonorrhoeal  matter  is  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  an  abundant  crop  of  warts  may  be  witnessed 
every  day  ;  #  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  less  cer¬ 
tain  that  warts  will  grow  immediately  over  the 
former  seat  of  a  chancre. 

Soft  excrescences,  or  vegetations,  as  the  French 
call  them,  frequently  originate  in  the  following 
manner  :  — The  matter  of  gonorrhoea  or  of  syphilis 
shall  lodge,  say  on  the  upper  and  inner  part 
of  the  thigh,  or  between  the  nates,  producing  a 


*  The  author  has  a  woman  of  the  town  under  his  care  at  the 
Hospital  at  this  moment  who  has  a  thick  line  of  warts  down  both 
labia  majora,  which  extends  along  the  perinaeum,  and  surrounds 
the  anus,  caused  solely  by  the  patient’s  filthiness,  haying  allowed 
gonorrhoeal  matter  to  lodge  on  these  parts. 
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pimple.  If  this  be  neglected,  and  the  patient 
walk  a  good  deal  about,  by  the  chafing  of  one 
thigh  or  one  nates  against  the  other  the  pimple 
gradually  enlarges,  assumes  a  cauliflower  appear¬ 
ance,  but  still  remains  soft.  This  is,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  a  soft  wart,  and  is  to  be  removed  by 
caustic  if  large ;  otherwise,  a  strong  solution  of 
white  vitriol  will  often  prove  sufficient. 

Condylomata  is  a  word  of  very  indefinite 
meaning  :  if  employed  to  signify  large  and  indu¬ 
rated  vegetations,  the  above  directions  apply  for 
their  removal ;  but  in  the  old  writers  the  term 
was  often  used  to  designate  chronic  hsemorrhoids. 
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OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  GONORRHCEA. 


If  we  take  as  authority  the  statement  made  by 
some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  new  venereal  symptom  made 
its  appearance  about  this  period,  and  that  was 
gonorrhoea.  Musa  Brassavolusi  who  wrote  in 
1551,  first  described  it  as  such  ;  and  the  fact  was 
repeated  by  Gabriel  Fallopius  in  1555,  and  Fer- 
nelius  in  1556. 

For  many  years  this  view  of  the  pathological 
identity  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  was  not  only 
universally  received  but  acted  on,  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  treatment  proper  for  the  one  was  deemed 
equally  essential  for  the  other.  Even  when  the 
opinion  of  medical  men  completely  changed  in 
regard  to  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  system 
to  a  course  of  mercury  for  the  cure  of  gonorrhoea, 
many  distinguished  writers,  and  among  others 
Astruc  and  Mr.  John  Hunter,  still  retained  the 
belief  that  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis  were  the  off¬ 
spring  of  the  same  virus. 
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Several  respectable  writers  of  the  present  day 
uphold  a  similar  view,  founding  their  opinion  on 
facts  at  first  sight  difficult  to  account  for.  The 
author  alludes  to  undoubted  instances  that  have 
often  been  observed  to  occur  of  several  persons, 
after  connexion  with  one  and  the  same  woman, 
having  contracted  some  the  one  disease  and  some 
the  other ;  though  when  the  female  had  been 
carefully  examined,  no  other  disease  than  gon¬ 
orrhoea  was  detectable.  The  introduction  of  the 
speculum  into^  practice,  however,  has  deprived 
this  circumstance  of  much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its 
force ;  for  it  has  now  been  well  ascertained,  by 
means  of  this  instrument,  that  chancres  not  un- 
frequently  are  situated  on  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
which  without  its  use  could  not  have  been  known 
to  exist.  A  female,  therefore,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  may  labour  under  both  chancres  and 
gonorrhoea  without  the  former  being  observable 
on  simple  inspection  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
vulva.*  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  fact  as 
stated  by  Brassavolus,  Fallopius,  and  Fernelius, 
in  reference  to  the  commencement  of  gonorrhoea, 

*  But,  independently  of  this,  the  numerous  experiments  made 
on  this  subject  by  the  different  individuals  mentioned  by  M. 
Ricord  in  his  treatise  on  the  venereal,  have  satisfactorily  deter, 
mined  the  distinct  natures  of  the  matter  of  gonorrhoea  and  the 
venereal  virus. 
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—  a  fact  which  the  author  means  to  invalidate, 
by  shewing,  first,  that  these  authors  are  in¬ 
correct  in  stating  that  this  “  new  symptom”  of 
the  venereal,  as  they  considered  it,  had  not  been 
noticed  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and,  secondly,  that  a  disease  differing  appa¬ 
rently  in  no  respect  from  gonorrhoea,  as  it  exists 
in  the  present  day,  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Respecting  the  first  of  these  positions,  the 
author  has  only  to  cite  Alexander  Benedictus, 
who,  in  1495,  along  with  Marcellus  Cumanus, 
was  the  very  first,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
to  write  on  the  venereal.  Benedictus  speaks  of 
the  disease,  not  merely  under  the  names  of  “  epi¬ 
phora”  of  the  genitals,*  and  “geniturse  proflu- 
vium,”  but  plainly  calls  it  “  gonorrhoea cl¬ 
adding  that  it  was  very  common  in  his  time. 

De  Vigo  makes  mention  of  impostumes  of 
the  penis,  and  of  ulcers  and  excoriations  in  the 
urinary  canal,  for  which  he  prescribes  a  collyrium 
or  injection. 

Paracelsus  is  noted  for  using  new  words  of 


*  “  Sunt  et  verendorum  alia  vitia,  pruritus  videlicet,  ulcera, 

epiphora.” _ Omnium,  Morb.  Signa,  lib.  xxiv. 

•j-  “  Viris  geniturae  profluvium,  quem  yovoppoluv  Graeci  vocant, 
saspe  evenit,  hoc  tempore  prassertim.”  Again,  “  Quando  pus  sine 
urina  distillat." — Ibid.  In  mentioning  the  latter  circumstance,  he 
not  very  unnaturally  believed  it  to  arise  from  an  internal  ulcer. 
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his  own  invention ;  and  among  others  it  is  ob¬ 
vious,  from  accessory  circumstances,  that  by 
“cambucca”  he  means  gonorrhoea;*  for  what 
else  can  his  definition  of  the  word  imply,  when 
he  says,  it  is  a  “  mictura  saniei  vel  puris  citrini?” 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  gonorrhoea  Francigena. 

By  references  to  follow,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
discharge  from  the  penis  in  gonorrhoea  was  ascribed 
to  the  presence  of  an  ulcer;  an  opinion  which  was 
not  entirely  abandoned  until  the  time  of  Mr.  John 
Hunter.  However,  the  belief  that  ulcers  were 
common  in  the  urinary  passage,  and  that  the 
puriform  discharge  of  gonorrhoea  proceeded  from 
ulcers  and  abscesses  in  the  urethra,  will  he  shewn 
to  have  prevailed  in  very  ancient  times. 

There  are  few  causes  of  disputation  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  those  arising  from  misconception  and 
misapplication  of  terms.  This  observation  is  par¬ 
ticularly  applicable  to  the  word  “gonorrhoea,” 
for  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make  it  appear  that, 
from  misconception  of  the  nature  of  the  discharge, 
the  term  came  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to 
designate  both  seminal  weakness,  or  gonorrhoea, 
strictly  so  called  according  to  its  etymology,  and 

*  Chirurg.  lib.  iii.  Tr.  1,  c.  4.  In  the  same  chapter  he  further 
observes,  “  Si  post  actum  venereum  sequitur  ardor  et  tumor,  forte 
et  pus  in  urina,  deinde  ulceratio,  tandem  putredo,  haec  cambucca 
dicenda  est.”  Again,  “  Ilia  materia  qua;  facit  bubonem,  facit 
cambuccam.” 
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that  discharge  of  puriform  matter  brought  on  by 
impure  intercourse. 

There  are  abundance  of  expressions  in  the 
older  writers  to  shew  the  erroneous  opinions  they 
held  respecting  the  true  pathology  of  this  disease. 
Bernardinus  Tomitanus,  a  celebrated  professor  at 
Pavia,  speaks  of  gonorrhoea  as  “  a  scalding  of  the 
seed  as  it  flows  forth.”*  Trajan  Petronius  con¬ 
sidered  the  discharge  to  be  seed  corrupted  and 
rendered  purulent,  and  that  it  proceeded  from 
the  “glandulee  parastatse”  in  an  ulcerated  state, 
from  whence  it  constantly  distilled,  f  Philip 
Barrough  says  of  “gonorrhoia  Gallica,”  “  they 
cannot  keep  their  seede,  but  it  continually  drop- 
peth  forth.” — (Book  vi.  c.  2.)  Wiseman  held  the 
same  opinion.  J  Even  so  late  as  the  times  of  De 
Haen  and  Van  Swieten,  it  was  believed  that  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea  was  semen . 

Although  the  wording  be  purposely  vague  on 
account  of  the  subject,  it  is  nevertheless  obvious 
that  “  the  running  out  of  the  flesh,”  mentioned 

*  De  Morbo  Gallico,  lib.  ii.  “  Indicant  id  mali,  a  contage 
ilia  fieri,  subita  per  coitum  infectio,  ardor  primum  mediocris, 
deinde  eximius,  praeputii  erosio,  inflammatio  partis,  excreti  seminis 
exustio.” 

•f  De  Morbo  Gallico,  lib.  vii.  c.  12. 

$  He  defines  a  virulent  gonorrhoea  to  be  “  an  involuntary  emis¬ 
sion  of  seed,  occasioned  by  venom  contracted  from  an  unclean 
woman.”  Again,  “  The  matter  of  the  venom  being  originally 
corrupted  seed.” — Book  vii.  c.  5. 
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in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  was  intended 
to  signify  a  gonorrhoea,  and  that  the  word  “  flesh  ” 
is  merely  a  clerical  way  of  translating  “  penis.” 
This  is  rendered  more  manifest  from  the  bed  on 
which  he  lay  being  declared  to  be  thereby  defiled, 
as  well  as  the  seat  on  which  he  sat,  and  the  saddle 
on  which  he  rode,  and  any  thing  that  was  under 
him.  Indeed,  the  context  of  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  (see  particularly  verse  32)  will  bear  no 
other  construction.* 

We  find  very  little  that  is  precise  on  this 
subject  in  Hippocrates.  Some  might  incline  to 
believe  that  the  description  he  gives  of  a  discharge 
from  the  vagina,  in  his  book  De  Morb.  Mulier., 
much  resembled  that  applicable  to  gonorrhoea : 
if  the  matter,  he  says,  dropped  on  the  clothes,  it 
infected  them,  and  not  only  eroded  and  ulcerated 
the  pudenda,  but  likewise  the  upper  parts  of  the 
thighs  and  neighbouring  parts.  Now,  though 
gonorrhoeal  matter  will  sometimes  do  this,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  parts  be  kept  in  a  filthy  state, 
matter  proceeding  from  cancerous  ulceration  of 
some  part  of  the  womb  is  capable  of  producing 
similar  effects. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus  by  possibility 

*  In  the  Spanish  Bihle,  the  expression  “  issue  out  of  the  flesh” 
is  translated  by  the  word  “  gonorrhoea.”  “  El  hombre  que  padice 
gonorrhea,  sera  immundo.” 
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applicable  to  our  subject.  This  author  tells  us  that 
certain  Scythians,  on  retreating  from  the  city  of 
Palaestina,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Venus  Urania; 
whereupon  the  goddess  inflicted  on  them,  and 
their  posterity,  the  “  female  disease,”  which  the 
Scythians  call  Imgtus — but  it  rests  entirely  with 
surmise  to  say  what  this  disease  might  be :  those 
who  have  noticed  the  passage  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  gonorrhoea  is  meant. 

Among  the  Greek  writers  of  the  lower  empire, 
we  meet  with  several  notices  of  the  disease  under 
different  denominations.  Aetius  ( Telr .  viii. 
Sermo  ii.  c.  19)  gives  a  recipe  for  an  injection 
for  ulcers  within  the  meatus  urinse,  or  urethra. 
Actuarius  speaks  of  a  flux  from  the  matula  which 
they  call  yovoppolu,  and  of  a  “  profluvium  seminis 
sine  voluptate.”  Nicolaus  Myrepsus  mentions  a 
powder  good  for  those  labouring  under  a  flux 
from  the  pudenda;*  and  Marcellus  Empiricus, 
who  was  archiater  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
treats  of  “  epiphora  veretri  ” — a  word  afterwards 
used,  as  just  noticed,  by  Benedictus,  to  designate 
gonorrhoea :  he  says,  “  cinis,”  or  wood  ashes 
(carbonate  of  potass),  cures  these  epiphorse,  and 
that  the  juice  of  “  portulaca  ”  was  good  as  an 
injection,  “  tubo  laborante.”  Another  of  his 


*  Medic.  Opus.,  N.  54. 
L  2 
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prescriptions,  in  the  same  disease,  consisted  of  the 
small  green  cones  of  the  pine-tree  pounded  up 
with  saffron,  and  drank  in  a  cup  of  decoction  of 
raisins :  a  prescription  of  a  somewhat  similar 
nature  to  copaiva.* 

But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  the  Arabians  and 
the  Arabistse  that  we  find  such  common  mention 
of  gonorrhoea.  It  is  true  that  both  employ  an 
expression  different  from  the  above  in  describing 
the  disease  —  still,  the  author  hopes  to  satisfac¬ 
torily  shew  that,  in  treating  of  “  impostumes  of 
the  virga,”  they  meant  gonorrhoeal  discharges. 

Aben  Messue  says,  that  an  impostume  in  the 
penis  is  known  by  pain  in  the  urethra,  which  is 
increased  on  making  water,  and  by  a  discharge 
of  sanies  preceding  the  urine. 

Haly  Abbas  speaks  of  a  scalding  of  the  urine, 
and  a  difficulty  of  making  it,  and  of  a  thick 
humour  flowing  from  the  penis. 

Alsaharavius,  by  which  name  Abucases  is 
sometimes  called,  observes  that  the  signs  of  an 
ulcer  in  the  penis  are  the  escape  of  matter  and 
alleviation  of  the  pain  after  making  water :  he 
also  recommends,  as  a  means  of  cure,  the  “  clis- 
terising  ”  the  penis  with  sea-water,  or  salt  dis¬ 
solved  in  water.  This  is  the  first  mention  the 


*  De  Medicamentis,  c.  xxxi. 
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author  has  met  with  of  the  employment  of  injec¬ 
tions  up  the  urethra. 

Rhases  describes  the  case  of  Machumet,  the 
son  of  Alchasem,  and  that  he  saw  “  the  matter 
itself  discharged  with  the  urine.”  Avicenna  treats 
of  ulcers  in  the  interior  of  the  urinary  passage, 
of  hot  and  cold  impostumes  of  the  virga,  and  of 
chordee ;  for  which  he  prescribes  injections  made 
of  burnt  alum,  climia  abluta,  and  the  bark  of  the 
lesser  pine.# 

That  the  matter  discharged  in  gonorrhoea 
should  be  attributed  to  an  ulcer  was  a  much 
more  feasible  supposition  than  that  it  should  con¬ 
sist  of  a  discharge  of  corrupt  semen  ;  although, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  former  opinion 
maintained  its  ground  down  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
John  Hunter,  who,  by  the  dissection  of  three  men 
that  were  executed  while  labouring  under  the 
disease  in  1753,  was  the  first  satisfactorily  to 
ascertain  that  no  ulcer  existed  any  where  in  the 
urethra,  j- 

Gariopontus  treats  of  gonorrhoea  by  name, 
but,  like  many  others  of  much  more  modern 
times,  confounds  gonorrhoea  proper,  or  seminal 

*  Lib.  iii.  fen.  21,  tr.  i.  p.  369.  Ed.  Venet.  1555.  The  cold 
impostume  would  correspond  with  gleet. 

f  This  doctrine,  however,  had  been  publicly  taught  by  his 
brother,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  1750. 
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weakness,  with  urethritis  virulenta,  or  clap.  In 
this  complaint,  he  says,  “  patients  pass  thin, 
reddish,  and  acrid  urine,  with  a  watery  and 
humorous  semen,  frequently  and  spontaneously, 
accompanied  with  smarting  ”  ( cum  morsu).* 

Rogerius,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
is  more  particular  still  in  describing  symptoms. 
In  treating  of  the  humours  flowing  from  the 
urinary  canal,  he  says  there  are  two  kinds  :  one 
proceeding  from  a  hot  cause,  which  is  known  by 
heat,  pricking,  and  scalding,  and  by  redness  and 
swelling  of  the  penis  ;  another,  from  a  cold  one, 
in  which  these  symptoms  are  wanting.f  In  both 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  making  water.  His 
treatment  consisted  in  applying  warm  poultices, 
made  of  goose-grease  and  flour ;  internally  he 
gave  diuretic  elixirs,  and  threw  up  injections  with 
a  syringe. 

For  the  cure  of  hot  abscesses  in  the  urethra, 
Bernard  Gordon  recommends  a  tent  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  passage  to  prevent  its  being  stopped 
up,  and  allow  the  “ superfluities ”  a  free  vent. 

*  Garioponti  ad  totius  Corporis  .Sigritudines,  & c.  Praxeon, 
lib.  v. 

Gariopontus  belonged  to  the  school  of  Salerno,  and  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

t  De  Reumatizatione  Virgas. —  “  Quando  reumatizant  humores 
ad  canales  virgae,  cognoscitur  per  calorem,  per  punctionem,  et 
arsuras,  per  ruborem  et  inflationem  membri.” 
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In  Guido  de  Cauliaco’s  Chirurgia,  Tr.  vi. 
Doctr.  2,  we  have  a  chapter  on  “  Calefaction 
and  foulness  of  the  virga,  from  lying  with  an 
infected  woman.”  This  he  cured  by  a  lotion  of 
oxycrat,  and  a  dressing  consisting  of  camphorated 
white  ointment;  and,  for  the  same  affection,  Con- 
stantinus  Africanus  recommends  “  clisterising” 
the  penis  with  woman’s  milk  and  oil  of  violets.* * * § 
Petrus  Hispanus,  who  afterwards  became  Pope 
Joan.  XX.,  used  the  juice  of  the  plantain  mixed 
with  ass’s  or  goat’s  milk.  Observations  of  similar 
import  are  to  be  found  in  Valesco  de  Taranta, 
Trotula,j-  Theodoricus,  J  and  Lanfranco. 

John  of  Gaddesden,  like  Rogerius,  also  divides 
“  apostemes  of  the  virga  ”  into  two  kinds :  one 
caused  by  hot  humours,  attended  with  pruritus 
and  scalding;  another  by  cold  humours,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  laxity  and  gravity,  describing  gonorrhoea 
and  gleet  in  fact ;  §  and  he  adopts  Gordonius’s 
practice  of  a  tent  to  keep  the  passage  open, 
together  with  diuretic  drinks. 


*  He  was  a  monk,  and  principal  of  the  Schola  Salernitata,  about 
the  year  1080. 

t  Curand.  jEgrit.  Mulieb.  Libellus. 

t  Chirurgia,  lib.  iii.  c.  20.  Theodoricus  was  bishop  of  Cervia 
in  Romagna,  in  1280. 

§  So,  probably,  also  were  certain  of  the  cases,  described  under 
the  name  of  “  apostemata  matricis,”  cases  of  gonorrhoea  in  the 
female. 
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Another  Englishman,  John  Arden,  who  was 
surgeon  to  Richard  II.,  and  wrote  about  1380, 
gives  an  exceedingly  distinct  account  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea  virulenta.*  He  tells  us  that,  from  frequent 
dissections,  it  appeared  the  urethra  was  excoriated 
by  the  virulence  of  the  matter ;  that  this  excori¬ 
ation  was  not  confined  to  the  ostiola,  or  mouths 
of  the  glandulae  mucosce,  hut  may  alike  attack  any 
part  of  the  urethra.  Now  if,  by  excoriation,  we 
could  imagine  he  meant  the  destruction  of  a  part 
of  the  epithelium  lining  the  passage,  nothing  can 
be  more  correct.  Arden  afterwards  goes  on  to 
say,  that  the  salts  contained  in  the  urine  pricked 
and  irritated  the  nervous  fibrillee,  and  excited  a 
heat  in  those  parts  which  were  divested  of  the 
natural  membrane ;  and  that  in  hot  weather,  from 
the  urine  being  stronger  of  saline  matter,  the 
discharge  became  more  painful  and  troublesome. 

Arden’s  mode  of  treatment  was  not  less  ra¬ 
tional  than  his  description  of  the  disease  was 
faithful.  He  prescribes,  a  lenitive  injection 


*  See  three  papers  by  Mr.  Beckett,  in  the  30th  and  31st  vols. 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1718. 

John  Arden  settled  first  at  Newark  in  1349,  which  he  after¬ 
wards  left,  and  came  to  London  in  1370.  Arden’s  practice  with 
regard  to  remuneration  was  somewhat  singular;  as  he  not  only 
demanded  a  sum  down,  but  an  annuity  for  life  afterwards.  “  Cen¬ 
tum  marcas  (aNobili),  vel  xl.  libras  cum  robis  et  feodis,  et  centum 
solidos  per  annum  ad  terminum  vita;.” 
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(syringa),  composed  of  milk  from  the  female 
breast,  a  little  sugar,  oil  of  violets,  and  ptisan ; 
and  if  to  these,  he  says,  be  added  some  oil  of 
almonds,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

Mr.  Beckett  tells  us  that  he  possessed  an  old 
MS.,  written  about  the  year  1390,  which  con¬ 
tained  a  receipt  against*“  Brenning  of  the  Pyntyl, 
yat  men  clepe  ye  Apegalle.”*  However,  that  the 
disease  existed  in  England  before  this  time,  is  clear 
from  the  Constitutions  of  the  lordship  of  Winches¬ 
ter,  also  cited  by  Beckett,  dated  as  early  as  1162, 
and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  public 
stews  or  brothels  of  London  were  kept  in  those 
days  on  the  Bankside  in  Southwark,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose 
palace  stood  close  to  them.  They  were  originally 
eighteen  in  number.^  Henry  VII.  reduced  them 


*  “  Galle”  is  old  English  for  a  running  sore. 

Shakspere  alludes  to  this  “brennynge,”  or  burning  :  — 

“P.  Henry.  For  the  women, — 

Falstaff.  For  one  of  them — she  is  in  hell  already. 

And  burns,  poor  soul !  ” 

King  Henry  IV.,  Part  Second,  act  ii.  sc.  4. 

f  The  brothels  were  formerly  screened,  under  pretext  of  being 
victualling  houses  and  taverns. 

So  in  Webster  and  Rowley’s  Cure  for  a  Cuckold: — “This 
informer  comes  into  Turnbull  Street  to  a  victualling  house,  and 
there  falls  in  league  with  a  wench,”  &c.  “  Now,  sir,  this  fellow  in 

revenge  informs  against  the  bawd  that  kept  the  house,”  &c. 
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to  twelve;  and  by  the  37th  Henry  VIII.,  they 
were  wholly  suppressed. 

By  these  Constitutions  it  was  ordained  :  — 

1.  That  no  stew-holder  was  to  take  more  for 
a  woman’s  chamber  in  the  week  than  fourteen 
pence. 

2.  That  no  single  woman  to  take  money  to 
lie  with  any  man,  except  she  lay  with  him  all 
night  till  the  morning. 

3.  That  no  stew-holder  do  keep  any  woman 
that  hath  the  perilous  infirmity  of  brenning. 

A  further  ordinance  was  issued,  supposed 
about  the  year  1430,  for  the  better  regulating 
the  licensed  brothels;  by  which  it  was  decreed, 
that  “  no  stew-holder  keep  noo  woman  wythin 
his  hous  that  hath  any  sicknesse  of  brenning, 
but  that  she  be  putte  out  upon  the  peyne  of 
makeit  a  fyne  unto  the  Lord  of  a  hundred 
shylyngs.”* 

From  the  foregoing  we  hence  plainly  see  that 
a  virulent  gonorrhoea,  differing  in  nothing  from 
that  which  prevails  at  present,  existed  from  time 
immemorial;  and,  therefore,  what  Brassavolus, 
Fallopius,  and  Fernelius,  assert  respecting  its 

*  The  original  MS.,  on  vellum,  is  preserved  in  the  bishop’s 
court,  and  is  entitled  “  De  nephanda  scortorum  infirmitate  et 
prostibulis  arsura  infectis.” 
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first  appearance,  as  a  venereal  symptom,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  wrong. 

It  is  a  question  not  fully  determined  whether 
gonorrhoeal  matter  can  produce  constitutional 
symptoms.  The  doubt  still  adhering  to  the  subject 
is  proof  that,  if  it  ever  do  so,  it  is  comparatively 
a  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  John  Pearson,  whose  ex¬ 
perience  in  venereal  affections  was  extensive,  enu¬ 
merates  under  the  head  of  circumstances  capable 
of  producing  cachexia  syphiloidea,  “  gonorrhoea 
where  small  quantities  of  mercury  have  been 
used.”  Now,  this  remark  presents  two  facts  for 
consideration :  first,  that  he  believed  in  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  gonorrhoeal  virus ;  and,  secondly, 
that  in  order  to  the  virus  manifesting  itself  by 
constitutional  symptoms,  it  was  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  that  small  quantities  of  mercury  should 
have  been  exhibited.  In  his  own  practice,  the 
writer  has  seen  ulcerations  in  the  fauces  and  cop¬ 
per-coloured  maculae  follow  gonorrhoea  ;  but  the 
doubt  is,  whether  there  were  not  a  small  chancre 
in  the  meatus  or  elsewhere  coexistent,  which  had 
escaped  notice.  Certainly,  Mr.  Hunter’s  case  of 
a  gentleman  in  whom  constitutional  symptoms 
twice  occurred  after  gonorrhoea,  would  go  far  to 
establish  that,  under  some  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  the  system  may  be  infected  from  this 
source,  were  it  not  met  by  the  fact  already  stated, 
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that  chancres  are  sometimes  seated  within  the 
urethra,  or  so  high  up  in  the  vulva  as  not  to  be 
observable  by  superficial  examination. 

Baglivi’s  diagnosis  between  gleet  in  the  female 
and  leucorrhoea  is  good  ;  he  observes  that,  if  the 
discharge  continues  after  the  menses  have  ap¬ 
peared,  you  may  be  certain  it  is  of  the  former 
character ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  stops  during 
menstruation,  but  returns  on  this  ceasing,  then 
you  are  sure  the  disease  is  leucorrhoea,  since  the 
coexistence  of  both  is  incompatible. 

Terebinthinate  medicines  were  early  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  the  chronic  stage  of  gonor¬ 
rhoea.  We  have  seen  that  Myrepsus  ordered  a 
decoction  made  of  the  green  cones  of  the  pine- 
tree  in  this  disease ;  and  the  Arabian  physician, 
Avicenna,  prescribed  the  fresh  bark  of  the  lesser 
pine.  Trajan  Petronius  began  by  giving  gentle 
purgatives  and  emulsions,  and  in  the  latter  stage, 
turpentine.  The  same  practice  was  pursued  by 
Tomitanus,  and  a  similar  principle  of  treatment 
still  constitutes  the  most  approved  method  of  the 
moderns.  Tomitanus  commenced  with  prescribing 
cassia,  licorice,  almond  emulsion,  decoction  of 
althea,  and  barley  water  ;  afterwards  he  adminis¬ 
tered  mastic  and  frankincense,  substances  con¬ 
taining  a  principle  analogous  in  its  nature  and 
medicinal  properties  to  that  of  copaiva. 
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M.  Richond,  of  Strasburg,  has  lately  employed 
leeches  on  the  course  of  the  urethra,  with  great 
benefit,  in  virulent  gonorrhoea :  it  almost  instantly 
removes  the  scalding  and  chordee. 

The  author  may  take  this  opportunity  to  men¬ 
tion,  that  he  is  frequently  in  the  practice  of  using 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  manner  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Hannah,  Andersonian  Professor  of 
Physic  at  Glasgow,  to  females  suffering  under 
gonorrhoea  and  gleet ;  and  has  never,  in  any  one 
case,  had  recourse  to  it  without  manifest  advan¬ 
tage.  Indeed,  so  satisfied  have  some  of  the  fe¬ 
males  in  the  Hospital  been  of  its  efficacy,  that, 
without  orders,  they  have  got  the  nurse  to  ap¬ 
ply  it. 
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OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  STRICTURE,  SHEWING  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE 
USE  OF  CAUSTICS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THIS  DISEASE. 


Owing  to  the  great  imperfection  of  pathological 
description  which  existed  among  the  early  writers 
on  medicine,  it  often  is  solely  by  a  chain  of  evi¬ 
dence,  bearing  on  the  particular  circumstance, 
that  we  can  arrive  at  the  meaning  of  many  of 
their  terms,  or  understand  the  rationale  of  their 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  —  a 
remark  particularly  applicable  to  our  present 
subject. 

The  review  the  author  has  taken  of  the  history 
of  gonorrhoea  will  have  naturally  prepared  the 
reader  for  learning  that  stricture  had  also  been 
noticed  by  ancient  writers.  For  the  reason  stated 
above,  we  are  not  to  expect  any  very  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  this  disease,  and  hence  we  find  it  spoken 
of  under  various  denominations,  though  all  of 
them  bear  significations  closely  allied  to  one 
another  as  morbid  appearances  ;  such  as  carbun- 
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culi,*  thymij-f-  tuberculin  and  carunculi,§  in  the 
urinary  canal. 

Galen  ( De  Locis  Affectis,  lib.  i.  c.  1)  notices 
stricture  in  the  urethra  as  one  of  the  three  ways 
by  which  retention  of  urine  may  be  produced. || 

Celsus,  in  the  fifth  section  of  his  sixth  book, 
treats  of  callosities  and  carbuncles  forming  in  the 
penis,  and  for  their  treatment  recommends  that 
they  be  first  cleansed  with  an  ear-syringe,  and 
then  burned  with  caustics — especially  with  verdi¬ 
gris  mixed  with  boiled  honey  ;  and  when  the  car¬ 
buncle  is  wholly  destroyed,  the  sore  is  to  be  healed 
with  liquid  medicaments,  such  as  are  used  for 
ulcers  in  the  mouth. 

Now,  if  this  passage  stood  alone,  it  might  be 

*  See  Theodorus  Priscianus  (Rerum  Medic.  Lib.  Quatuor )  ; 
and  Marcellus  Empiricus  (De  Medicamentis,  c.  31). 

t  Aetius  treats  of  the  disease  under  the  title  of  “  Thymi  in  the 
Fistula  of  the  Virga”  —  words  used  by  Galen  in  citing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Leonidas. 

t  Actuarius  calls  it  a  tubercle  (Meth.  Medend.  lib.  iv.  c.  8). 

§  Abu  Osseibah,  a  caruncle  obstructing  the  urethra ;  by  which 
name  it  was  most  commonly  described  until  pathological  anatomy 
became  more  correct.  Haly  Abbas  ( Theor .  lib.  ix.  c.  38)  simply 
speaks  of  the  effect  of  the  disease,  under  the  term  of  “  oppilation” 
of  the  urethra. 

||  “  Equidem  tres  in  universum  esse  censeo  ;  aut  quum  corpus 
ipsius  in  tantum  tumorem  praeter  naturam  attollitur,  ut  meatus  ab 
ipso  occupetur  ;  aut  quum  ei  quaedam  moles  praater  naturam,  vel 
carnosa,  vel  callosa,  innascitur;  aut  a  re  quapiam  obstruitur  mea¬ 
tus.”  By  “meatus”  was  here  meant  the  urethra. 

“  Ceryicis  vesicae  meatum,  quern  urethram  vocant.”—  Ibid. 
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questionable  what  was  exactly  meant  by  carbun¬ 
cles  in  the  penis ;  but  there  will  be  no  doubt  on 
this  head  after  tracing  the  disease  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  on  to  a  later  period.* 

What  the  Arabian  physicians  have  said  on  the 
subject  has  already  been  referred  to.  Among 
the  Arabistse  we  find  Constantinus  Africanus 
treating  of  “  strictio  viee,  unde  urina  exit  de 
vesica ;  ”  f  and  Rolandus,  who  lived  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  is  the  first  whom  the  author  has 
met  with  making  mention  of  a  bougie,  properly 
so  called.  In  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  third 
book  of  his  Surgery,  he  speaks  of  a  “  tenta  de 
cera'  inserted  into  the  orifice  of  the  penis. 

The  practice  of  applying  escharotics  to  the 
cure  of  strictures  is  very  ancient,  and  took  its 
rise  from  the  idea  entertained  of  their  nature  : 
they  were  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  caruncles, 
tubercles,  or  carnosities,  as  they  were  sometimes 
called,  in  the  urinary  canal ;  and  it  was  the  usual 
practice  to  treat  all  excrescences  of  this  kind, 
wherever  situate,  by  caustics.  Aetius  recommends 
a  composition  of  vitriol,  verdigris,  and  alum,  for 
thymi  in  the  pudenda  :  and  we  find  one  or  all 

*  The  author  has  found  but  one  (possible)  allusion  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  among  the  Roman  poets,  and  that  is  in  Catullus  : — 

“  Si  lotium  difficilius  transibit.” 
t  De  Morb.  Cogn.  et  Cur.  lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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of  the  same  escharotic  substances  applied  to  what 
was  believed  to  be  thymi  in  the  urethra.  Sextus 
Placitus  prescribes  for  “  carbunculi  in  veretro’’ 
and  “  calli  qui  in  veretro  nascuntur.”*  Marcellus 
Empiricus  used  potash. 

The  first  regular  treatise  written  on  this  dis¬ 
ease  was  that  by  Alfonso  Ferri,  who  was  physician 
to  Pope  Paul  III.,  entitled  De  Caruncula  sive 
Callo  quae  cervici  vesiccs  innascuntur .  In  his 
third  chapter  he  distinctly  ascribes  “  a  long- 
continued  flux  of  sanies”  from  the  passage  as  one 
of  its  most  frequent  causes.  Another  cause  was 
“  an  immoderate  heat  of  the  reins,”  by  which  the 
old  authors  sometimes  designated  gonorrhoea 
attended  with  scalding.  And  in  the  preceding 
chapter  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  callus  “  to 
some  previous  solution  of  continuity,  which  by 
increase  rendered  the  urethra  narrower,  and  thus 
suppressed  the  flow  of  urine.”+  In  another  place 
he  expressly  mentions  “  gonorrhoea”  as  a  cause  of 
stricture.  %  Another  of  his  causes  is  “  immoderate 

•  Parabil.  Medic.  Script.  Antiq.  Ed.  Ackermann.  Norimb.  1788. 

-)-  “  Ex  praecedenti  solutions  continui,  incrementum  suscepiq 
cujus  propter  additamentum,  urinse  fistula  angustior  redditur, 
atque  ita  urina  supprimitur.” 

$  Ambrose  Par6  evidently  had  seen  Alfonso  Ferri’s  work : 
he  has  a  chapter  headed  “  De  Carunculis,  quae  in  urethra  ab  ardore 
urin<B  veniunt.” 
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venery  :  the  writer  once  met  with  such  a  case 
wherein  the  patient  never  had  had  a  gonorrhoea. 

In  c.  iv.  Ferri  tells  us  by  what  signs  stric¬ 
ture  may  be  recognised,  noting  the  passing  of  the 
urine  in  a  tortuous  or  very  slender  stream,  or  by 
drops  : #  but  he  sagaciously  adds,  “  the  best  test 
of  all  is  the  introduction  of  an  argalia,  or  specil- 
lum.”  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  the  signs  of  this 
disease  is  the  observing  a  thin  film  of  mucus 
floating  in  the  urine  immediately  after  passing  it. 

These  specilla,  or  probes,  were  made  of  the 
stems  of  the  marshmallow,  rock-parsley,  and 
fennel,  with  which  the  “caruncle”  or  “callus” 
was  both  examined  and  broken.  Ferri,  likewise, 
mentions  bougies  (candelse)  of  white  or  yellow 
wax,  or  coloured  green,  by  having  a  portion  of 
verdigris  melted  up  with  them.  He  also  recom¬ 
mends  bougies  of  lead  of  different  sizes,  according 
to  the  degree  of  constriction ;  and  speaks  besides 
of  bougies  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals. 

Before  having  recourse  to  the  above  means, 
this  excellent  writer  for  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished  advises  (c.  vi.)  some  preparation  ;  such 
as  venesection,  mild  aperients,  and  other  anti- 


*  “  Verum,  ut  caetera  signa  persequamur,  evident!  etiam  argu- 
mento  est  eminentem  carunculum  ortum  esse,  urina  guttatim 
effluens,  vel  tortuosa,  vel  longe  etiam  tenuior,  quam  esse  solet.” 
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phlogistic  measures,  to  prevent  the  supervention 
of  untoward  symptoms,  as  fever,  rigor,  or  deflux¬ 
ion  of  humours  to  the  bladder,  testicle,  or  penis. 
As  a  topical  preparative  he  orders  an  injection  of 
linseed,  althea,  and  honey,  boiled  in  rain-water, 
to  be  used  for  some  days  previously  to  introduc¬ 
ing  the  specillum  :  he  also  used  the  oil  of  almonds 
as  an  injection,  and  fomentation  of  the  genitals. 

Ferri,  likewise,  employed  escharotics  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  with  which  he  anointed  the 
end  of  the  bougie.  These  consisted  of  alum 
unslaked  lime,  burnt  willow-bark,  and  burnt 
sponge,  mixed  up  with  ceratum  cerussee  ;  and 
when  he  wished  to  make  the  application  stronger 
he  added  verdigris  and  savine  powder,  regulating 
its  strength  according  to  the  inveteracy  of  the 
disease.* 

Ferri  observes  (c.  9)  what  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  author’s  experience,  that  a  slight 
haemorrhagy  following  the  use  of  the  bougie  is 
advantageous.^  This  early  writer,  in  his  conclud¬ 
ing  chapter,  points  out  the  means  of  preventing 
relapses  ;  as  the  avoiding  intercourse  until  the  cure 

*  Loyseau  employed  bougies  with  savine  in  curing  King 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

Roncalli,  about  1700,  used  the  lapis  infernalis. 

+  Ambrose  Par6  intentionally  produced  haemorrhage  in  using 
his  leaden  bougie,  on  account  of  the  benefit  be  had  remarked  to 
follow  it. 

M 
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is  complete,*  and  the  occasional  introduction  of 
a  soft  bougie  :  but  if  any  impediment  remains,  he 
then  recommends  the  green  bougie,  or  that  con¬ 
taining  viride  oeris — the  words  from  which  ob¬ 
viously  has  been  corruptly  compounded  verdigris. 

The  author  trusts  that  he  has  adduced  enough 
of  proof  to  shew  that  gonorrhoea  existed  for  ages 
prior  to  the  period  mentioned  by  Musa  Brassa- 
volus  and  others  ;  but  were  more  required,  he 
might  refer  to  a  remark  of  John  Arden’s,  so  long 
ago  as  1380,  where  he  mentions  that  an  impru¬ 
dent  method  of  curing  a  “  brenning”  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  a  caruncle  in  the  urethra — an  observ¬ 
ation  which  daily  experience  confirms. 

We  are  told  by  Victor  Trincavellius-f-  and 
Alexander  Massarias,^  that  in  1560  an  empiric 
named  Peter,  a  Frenchman,  became  celebrated  at 
Venice  for  curing  stricture  in  the  urethra.  Peter 
used  wax  bougies,  anointed  at  the  extremity 
with  a  preparation  of  an  escharotic  nature,  with 
great  success: — “Nam  revera  plerique  omnes 
sanantur.”  Peter  kept  the  preparation  a  secret, 
but  it  was  believed  to  contain  verdigris  and  red 
precipitate.  This  he  applied  for  the  first  two  or 

*  This  precept  is  repeated  by  Par6  :  “  Dum  procedit  curatio, 
seger  a  venere  penitus  abstinere  debet.” 
t  De  Rat.  Curand.  &c.  lib.  x.  c.  9. 
t  De  Aft'ect.  Renum  et  Vesicse,  Tr.  ii. 
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three  days,  and  then  used  some  mild,  healing 
ointment. 

Andrea  Lacuna,  who  was  physician  to  Po^e 
Julius  III.,  about  1550,  employed  the  same  mode 
of  cure  for  extirpating  caruncles ;  and  he  gives 
a  recipe  for  making  the  escharotic,  containing  the 
same  substances  to  be  found  in  A'etius.*  Lacuna 
points  out  the  way  of  distinguishing  the  seat  of  a 
stricture  by  the  impression  it  makes  on  a  bougie, 
as  if  it  had  been  bound  with  a  string.  He  also 
notices  that  there  may  be  more  strictures  than 
one.f 

In  the  first  part  of  The  Secretes  of  the  JReve- 
rende  Mayster  Alexis  of  Piemount,  translated  by 
Wyllyam  Warde,  and  published  in  black  letter  at 

*  R  “  AEruginis,  auripigmenti,  chalcitidos,  quam  in  officinis 
vitriolum  Dominant,  aluminis  rochse,  singulorum  J  ii.”  These 
were  levigated  with  vinegar,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  litharge 
and  oil  of  roses.  This  recipe  is  copied  by  both  Fabricius  ab  Aqua- 
pendente  and  Ambrose  Pare. 

t  Amatus  Lusitanus  (Centuria  iv.  cur.  19)  acknowledges  being 
taught  the  escharotic  method  of  cure  by  his  master  Alderet.  Lu- 
sitanus’s  servant,  Philip,  learned  it  afterwards  from  observing  his 
master’s  practice,  and  set  up  empiric  in  consequence.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Andrea  Lacuna,  whom  Philip  in  like  manner 
taught,  the  latter  acquired  a  great  reputation  at  Rome  for  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  stricture,  curing  great  numbers,  and  among  others  Ferdi¬ 
nand  di  Cordonna,  admiral  of  Naples,  and  Ludovico  Caravajallo. 
Another  Italian  empiric,  one  Giannati,  is  said  to  have  cured  Charles 
the  Ninth,  king  of  France,  of  a  stricture  by  the  same  means.  — 
Vide  Rivebii  06s.  Med.  cent.  ii.  obs.  14. 
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London  in  1559,  there  is  a  recipe  of  an  escharotic 
nature  “  to  heale  an  excressence  or  growing  up  of 
the  flesh  within  the  yard  of  a  man,  albeit  it  were 
rooted  in  of  a  long  time.” 

Mayster  Alexis’s  recipe  is  as  follows  : — 

Take  of  EnctncrateH  fjoncp,  one  ounce ; 

Bog’s  turDs,  ttoo  ounces; 

3£ecs  of  tome,  fyalf  a  Bradjm ; 

Jpine  sugar,  one  Bracfjm ; 

SRocIje  allum,  burnt,  one  Dracf»m. 

These  wrere  well  mixed  and  made  into  a  paste 
with  wax  and  honey  roset.  In  using  it,  the  urethra 
was  first  washed  out  with  an  injection  made  of 
white  wine  and  woman’s  or  goat’s  milk.  Then 
you  were  to  put  a  little  of  the  paste  on  a  candle 
(bougie),  which  was  to  be  “  thrust  up  into  the 
yard  as  farre  as  you  can,  and  ye  shal  see  a  mar¬ 
velous  effect.”*  The  practice  recommended  by 
Alexis  is  the  same,  in  fact,  as  that  laid  down  by 
Celsus  ;  thus  confirming  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  before  quoted  from  this  author,  as  apply¬ 
ing  to  stricture  of  the  urethra. 

Philip  Barrough,  who  dedicated  his  work 


*  The  prescriptions  of  the  old  physicians  were  sometimes  sin¬ 
gular  enough.  In  stoppage  of  the  urine,  Philip  Barrough  advises 
the  urine  to  be  “  enticed  out  with  nitrum  or  saltpeter,  or  with  a 
quiche  louse,  or  with  some  other  thing  that  can  stirre  up  the  vertue 
expulsive  of  the  bladder.” —  Book  iii.  c.  47. 
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to  the  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh,  in  treating  of 
“  stopping  of  the  urine,”  in  the  forty-seventh 
chapter  of  his  third  book,  enumerates  among  the 
causes  of  this  affection  “  some  piece  of  flesh  or 
hard  knob,”  and  says  it  may  be  discovered  by 
putting  “  a  cyring  into  that  part  of  the  conduite 
or  passage  where  you  conjectured  the  bile  (boil) 
to  be  before,  when  it  moveth  paine  ;  and  the  flesh 
being  broken  with  the  cyring,  there  floweth  out 
with  the  pissing  of  the  urine  both  bloud  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  flesh.”  For  the  cure  he  advises  “  bath¬ 
ings  and  other  dissolving  and  loosening  medi¬ 
cines,  and  such  as  do  open  and  spread  abroad 
the  pipe  and  conduite  of  urine.” 

Wiseman  also  believed  that  caruncles  in  the 
urethra  arose  from  gonorrhoea  when  the  cure  was 
“  slubber’d  over  or  long  delayed.”  He  gives  us 
some  curious  information  respecting  the  manner 
of  preparing  the  armed  bougie  in  his  day  :  — the 
wax  was  scraped  off  the  end  of  a  small  wax 
candle,  and  the  wick  dipped  in  the  escharotic 
composition  melted ;  when  it  had  cooled,  the 
end  was  smoothed.  From  him  also  we  learn 
that  the  wax-chandler  made  the  bougies  in  his 
time — making  them  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  candles  are  made.  The  reader,  of  course, 
knows  that  wax -candles  are  called  bougies  in 
France  at  this  day. 
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The  practice  of  employing  corrosive  substances 
in  the  treatment  of  stricture  continued  for  many 
years,  until  the  injuries  inflicted  by  such  a  harsh 
mode  of  treatment  caused  it  gradually  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  practice  itself  to  be  forgotten.  We 
hence  find  men  in  after-times  even  believing  that 
in  applying  caustics  to  the  cure  of  stricture  they 
had  made  a  discovery.  From  the  preceding 
references,  it  is  abundantly  apparent  that  Astruc 
makes  a  great  mistake  in  giving  Alderet,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  medicine  at  Salamanca,  the  credit  of 
having  first  invented  the  method  of  curing  stric¬ 
ture  by  escharotics;  and  that  Mr.  John  Hunter* 
likewise,  in  at  first  believing  it  to  be  a  discovery 
of  his  own,  fell  into  a  similar  error :  since,  as  has 
been  shewn,  it  was  in  reality  the  original  mode  of 
treatment  followed  by  the  ancients ;  and  which 
assuredly  laid  the  foundation  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  modern  times,  in 
substituting,  when  caustic  is  required,  the  nitrate 
of  silver  for  the  acrid  and  unmanageable  sub¬ 
stances  in  former  use. 

*  Mr.  Hunter  tells  us,  in  his  work  on  the  venereal,  that  it  was 
in  1752  when  it  first  occurred  to  him  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
a  stricture  by  escharotics.  In  a  note  to  this  passage  he,  however, 
candidly  adds, — “  Having  lately  looked  over  some  authors  on  this 
disease,  I  find  that  this  is  not  a  new  idea.”  The  only  author  he 
specifies  particularly  is  Wiseman.  —  P.  128.  Ed.  1788. 
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OF  PRESERVATIVES  AGAINST  VENEREAL  INFECTION. 


Men,  from  very  early  times,  have  been  anxious 
to  find  out  something  that  would  permit  them  to 
indulge  in  illicit  intercourse,  by  guaranteeing 
them  against  venereal  infection  ;  and  a  variety  of 
means  have  been  tried  for  this  purpose.  Gabriel 
Fallopius  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  a  preven¬ 
tive  made  by  infusing  gentian  root,  aristolochia, 
tormentil,  guaiac  raspings,  rose  petals,  and  ver¬ 
digris  in  wine.  After  this  preparation  had  been 
concentrated  by  boiling,  lint  was  wetted  with  it 
three  several  times,  each  time  drying  it  in  the 
shade;  and  after  washing  the  parts,  a  piece  of  this 
lint,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  cover  the  glans,  was 
applied,  and  the  prepuce  pulled  over  it.  Fal¬ 
lopius  adds,  that  he  had  known  this  to  be  done 
“  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  times”  with  the 
most  perfect  protection.*  Another  of  his  means 
was  to  dissolve  verdigris  in  rose-water  and  use  it 
as  a  lotion  ;  “  et  ista,”  he  says,  “  bona  est.” 


*  De  Morbo  Gallico,  c.  89. 
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Sydenham  makes  a  remark,  which  all  observ¬ 
ation  verifies,  that  “  those  that  are  circumcised 
are  scarce  ever  troubled  with  chancres.” 

Sebastian  Montuus  recommends  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  lotion,  in  cases  of  any  slight  ulceration  or 
excoriation  existing,  a  scruple  of  sublimate  and 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  common  table  salt,  to 
be  dissolved  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  and  boiled 
down  one-tenth. 

MM.  Cullerier  and  Ratier,  in  the  thirteenth 
volume  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine  et  de 
Chirurgie  Pratiques,  describe  a  preservative 
from  infection,  at  present  much  in  use  in  Paris, 
which  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  is  com¬ 
posed  of  calx  viva  and  oxidum  ferri.  This 
preparation  was  tested  before  a  committee  of 
medical  men,  and  the  proofs  of  its  perfect  efficacy 
were  extremely  curious  and  conclusive. 

The  physician  who  first  proposed  this  pre¬ 
servative  submitted  himself,  we  are  told,  to 
experiment ;  and  to  establish  that  he  was  access¬ 
ible  to  syphilitic  infection,  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  inoculated  with  pus  taken  from  a  chancre, 
which  produced  in  a  few  days  a  chancre  of  un¬ 
equivocal  character. 

After  being  cured  of  this  first  infection,  he 
was  inoculated  afresh,  and  then  applied  his  pre- 
servative.  After  a  due  lapseyOf  time,  he  pre- 
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sented  himself  before  the  committee  wholly 
unaffected  by  the  virus. 

At  a  third  and  last  experiment,  in  which  the 
inoculation  was  performed  on  both  sides  of  the 
glans,  the  protective  was  applied  only  to  one  of 
the  spots,  and  no  infection  took  place,  whilst,  on 
the  other,  the  virus  produced  its  usual  effects. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  and  varied 
in  several  ways,  and  the  results  were  constantly 
uniform.  The  inventor  employed  the  preservative 
in  the  form  of  powder,  which  he  roughly  rubbed 
on  the  inoculated  part,  leaving  some  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  It  is  thought  to  act  by  destroying  the 
virus,  thus  rendering  it  innocuous  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  slightly  cauterises  the  inoculated 
wound. 

After  all,  perhaps,  what  John  Sintelaer  says 
is  safest  and  truest,  —  “The  only  preservative,” 
quoth  John,  “  against  catching  the  venereal,  is 
to  keep  the  finger  out  of  the  red-hot  frying-pan.” 
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CONCLUSIONS  DEDUCED  FROM  THE  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  respecting  both 
the  true  nature  and  treatment  of  the  venereal,  it 
was  essential  that  these  should  be  based  on  indis¬ 
putable  grounds.  This,  it  is  evident,  could  only 
be  done  by  a  full  investigation  into  the  early  and 
present  history  of  the  disease ;  and  if  after  this 
it  could  be  found  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
evidence  concurred  in  one  view  of  the  facts,  then 
it  was  that  we  might  safely  confide  in  any  prac¬ 
tical  inferences  deducible  from  them.  This  the 
author  trusts  he  has  accomplished ;  and  the 
following  are  his  conclusions:  — 

1st.  That  diseases  of  the  genital  organs,  con¬ 
tracted  by  impure  intercourse,  have  existed  from 
the  remotest  antiquity  ;  *  and,  though  there  is  no 

*  The  ode,  therefore,  of  Pacificus  Maximus  to  Priapus,  quoted 
by  Sanchez,  beginning — 

“  Tuque  meum  si  non  properas  sanare  priapum, 

Decidet.”  And  ending — 

“  Hinc  ego  commendo  tota  tibi  mente,  Priape, 

Fac  valeat,  fac  sit  sanus,  ut  ante  fuit,” 
merely  goes  to  prove  that  diseases  affecting  the  genitals  were 
common  before  the  discovery  of  America.  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  epitaph,  dated  1485,  respecting  the  “  pestis  inguinaria,” 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  at 
Rome. 
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positive  proof  of  any  of  them  being  followed  by 
constitutional  symptoms,  still  it  is  far  from  being 
clear  that  what  went  under  the  indefinite  name 
of  leprosjr  might  not  often  be  the  secondary 
effects  of  these  diseases. 

2dlv.  That  a  virulent  form  of  venereal  disease, 
possessed  of  strong  distinctive  characters,  and 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  symptoms  in¬ 
dicating  that  a  virus  had  been  absorbed  into  the 
system,  was  imported  from  the  New  World  at 
its  discovery,  and  inoculated  on  the  European 
constitution. 

3dly.  That,  from  a  very  early  period,  it  was 
known  that  the  latter  form  of  the  disease  was 
curable  without  mercury ;  and  that  this  method 
of  treating  the  venereal  was  long  and  successfully 
employed. 

4thly.  That,  nevertheless,  mercury  likewise 
was  early  had  recourse  to  for  its  cure  :  but,  while 
no  affection  of  the  bones  ensued  from  the  one 
practice,  nodes  and  caries  of  the  bones  were 
often  observed  to  follow  the  other ;  thus  counte¬ 
nancing  the  opinion  expressed  by  many  of  the 
old  writers,  that  the  mercury  was  itself  the  cause 
of  these  symptoms. 

5thly.  That  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
mercury,  in  many  cases,  exasperates  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  instead  of  alleviating  them  —  creating,  in 
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fact,  a  much  worse  disease  than  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  remove ;  and  that  it  often  irrecoverably 
injures  the  constitution,  even  when  it  cures  the 
disease. 

6thly.  That  other  and  milder  means  have  fre¬ 
quently  succeeded  in  curing  the  venereal,  after 
repeated  and  long-continued  courses  of  mercury 
have  failed. 

Lastly.  That  there  is  no  need,  nor,  as  has  been 
shewn  from  its  history,  was  there  ever  any  ab¬ 
solute  need  for  the  use  of  mercury,  since  the 
disease  can  be  perfectly  cured  without  it ;  and 
that  also,  not  by  one  means,  but  by  several : 
among  all  of  which,  however,  there  is  an  ac¬ 
cordance  in  their  mode  of  operation  and  thera¬ 
peutical  principle. 

Nevertheless,  on  this  head  the  author  does 
not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  He  does  not 
mean  to  deny  that  mercury  can  accomplish  a 
cure,  in  many  cases,  which  shall  be  both  perfect 
and  permanent,  and  leave  the  constitution  unhurt 
and  exempt  from  mercurial  reliques ;  but  he  still 
will  aver,  on  the  other  hand,  and  that  peremp¬ 
torily,  that  among  the  many  hundred  cases  of  the 
venereal  which  he  has  treated  without  it,  in  his 
public  practice  at  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  he 
has  never  yet  met  with  one  requiring  recourse  to 
its  use  from  other  means  failing ;  although,  from 
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the  nature  of  the  Institution,*  he  may  safely 
assert  that  no  hospital  in  London  receives  worse 
cases :  nor  has  he  ever  had  cause  in  one  instance 
to  regret  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  internal 
administration  of  this  medicine  in  the  cure  of  the 
venereal.  Its  external  employment,  for  local 
affections,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  found  to  be 
exceedingly  useful,  and  perfectly  innocuous. 

But  besides  avoiding  the  evils  so  often  ac¬ 
cruing  from  mercury,  both  to  the  constitution 
generally,  and  to  the  disease  in  particular,  by  the 
above  practice,  there  are  certain  negative  ad¬ 
vantages  attached  to  the  method  of  cure  without 
it  that  yet  remain  to  he  noticed. 

One  advantage,  for  instance,  is,  that  confine¬ 
ment  to  the  house  is  not  at  all  necessary  :  on  the 
contrary,  as  one  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
treatment  is  to  improve  the  general  health,  both 
air  and  exercise,  under  particular  limitations,  are 
not  merely  safe  but  advisable.  Very  many  of 
our  out- door  patients  get  their  living  in  the 
streets,  summer  and  winter,  who,  did  they  take 
mercury  for  their  cure,  would  be  hourly  liable  to 
catch  mercurial  rheumatism  ;  whereas  with  the 
compound  sulphur  powder,  vegetable  tonics,  nitric 
acid,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  such  risk. 

*  At  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  all  patients  are  either  received 
into  the  wards,  or  relieved  as  out-door  patients,  on  their  mere 
personal  application  ;  the  in-door  cases,  of  course,  being  the  most 
destitute  and  deplorable. 
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2dly.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  under  a 
course  of  mercury,  strict  dietetic  observances  are 
necessary,  from  the  aptitude  of  the  bowels  to 
become  deranged,  even  without  any  irregularity 
in  this  respect ;  whereas,  under  the  operation  of 
the  medicines  just  spoken  of,  there  is  no  such 
liability :  and  as  to  diet,  our  Hospital  plan  is  to 
let  this  be  generous  and  sustaining.* 

3dly.  The  medicines  which  are  administered 
internally,  as  well  as  the  local  treatment  em¬ 
ployed,  are,  from  their  mild  properties,  exempt 
from  all  power  of  injuring  the  constitution. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  may  again  repeat 
that,  regarding  as  he  does  the  disease,  when  not 
interfered  with  by  mercury,  as  one  though  in¬ 
trinsically  humoral,  yet  purely  superficial  and 
tegumentary  in  its  manifestations,  all  that  nature 
requires  in  the  cure  of  this,  or,  indeed,  of  every 
other  disease,  is  to  be  assisted  not  directed  ;  for 
the  Creator  has  intrusted  the  creature  with  no 
such  power.  The  preservative  faculties  and  func¬ 
tions  of  the  body  are,  for  the  most  part,  capable, 
when  judiciously  assisted,  of  expelling  any  noxious 
virus  that  may  contaminate  it ;  and  this  view  of 

*  Among  the  other  advantages  of  the  cure  without  mercury, 
De  Blegny  enumerates  that  of  concealment :  you  thus  spare  the 
patient  the  shame  of  a  suspected  retreat,  to  avoid  shewing  the 
effects  of  mercury  on  the  mouth  ;  and  he  is  able  not  only  to  partake 
of  ordinary  wholesome  diet,  but  even  of  wine,  in  moderation,  with 
benefit. 
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therapeutics,  as  far  as  the  pathology  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  is  concerned,  comprehends  the  whole  ra¬ 
tionale  of  the  treatment  of  the  venereal  and  every 
analogous  disease. 

The  doubts  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
thrown  on  the  necessity  of  using  mercury  in  the 
cure  of  the  venereal,  have  already  proved  of 
great  benefit  to  the  public  :*  for,  until  lately,  all 
uncertainty  and  hesitation  in  appealing  to  its  em¬ 
ployment  was  not  only  reckoned  dangerous  but 
criminal ;  and  the  self-interested  motives  of  the 
mercenary  encouraged  this  belief :  f  patients  with 

*  In  England,  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
utility  of  mercury  in  the  venereal  was  questioned  :  for  in  some 
observations  On  the  Nature  and  Property  of  Quickesilver,  by  G. 
Baker,  one  of  hir  Maiesties  Chirnrgions,  which  will  be  found 
appended  to  William  Clowes’s  work,  Mr.  Baker  says: — “Among 
all  other  controversies,  I  finde  none  more  in  doubt  at  this  day  than 
is  quickesilver,  which  is  most  commonlie  used  about  the  curation 
of  the  disease  called  the  French  pocks.’’ 

t  On  the  fraudulent  practice  of  taking  advantage  of  a  patient’s 
apprehensions,  by  at  once  pronouncing  every  sore  on  the  genitals 
to  be  venereal,  De  Blegny  makes  the  following  severe  but  just 
observation  : — “  C’est  un  moyen  que  la  charlatanisme  de  Salon  (plus 
frequent  et  plus  perfide  que  celui  des  carrefours )  met  en  usage  pour 
s’assurer  d’un  malade  d’une  maniere  definitive,  et  pour  pourvoir  le 
traiter  a  sa  discretion.” 

On  this  matter  we  have  another  remark,  not  less  apposite,  by 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  work  entitled,  Sur  la  Non-ejcistence  de 
la  Maladie  V6nerienne  : — “  Une  affection,”  says  this  writer,  “  16gere 
et  simple,  traitee  et  guerie  sans  appareil,  rapport  au  medecin  fort 
peu  de  glorie  et  de  profit;”  whereas,  “  les  flots  de  salive  que 
faisoient  couler  les  guerrisseurs  [by  mercury]  etoient  pour  eux  un 
nouveau  Pactole.” 
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the  commonest  sores,  the  most  simple  abrasions 
about  the  genitals,  were  forthwith  subjected  to  a 
mercurial  course  of  great  severity ;  and,  pre¬ 
judiced  beyond  all  conviction  in  favour  of  his 
remedy,  it  was  no  matter  how  much  worse  the 
sores  might  become,  the  practitioner  in  attend¬ 
ance  persisted  in  its  use.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
of  the  disease  continuing  to  increase  in  severity 
only  served  to  confirm  him  in  the  propriety  of 
his  practice,  and  he  would  double  the  dose  to 
combat  the  evil  he  himself  was  creating.  For¬ 
tunately,  better  and  more  correct  notions  are 
beginning  to  prevail  on  this  head ;  and  although 
a  man  who  advocates  the  entire  abandonment  of 
the  internal  use  of  mercury  in  the  cure  of  the 
venereal  must  make  up  his  mind  to  encounter 
strong  'and  inveterate  prejudices,  despite  them 
all,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  such  practice  will  be  adopted  universally, 
and  when  the  many  injuries  inflicted  on  the  con¬ 
stitution  by  this  mineral  will  cease  to  be  repeated. 
Save  dentists  and  taliocotians,  none  else  will  have 
cause  to  regret  the  change. 


DIFFERENT  NAMES  BY  WHICH  THE  VENEREAL 
HAS  BEEN  KNOWN. 


■  Native  Caribbean  Names. 


Hipa 
Tayba 
Yea 

Quaynara 
Iluieavalt — Mexican. 

Lu'es  Indica — George  Arbaud. 
Morbus  Gallicus. 


“ .  .  .in  Latium  vero  per  tristia  bella, 
Gallorum  irnipit  nomenque  d  gente  recipit, 
Haec  infanda  lues.” — Fracastorius. 

M alum  F rancigenarum — Grunbech . 

Mai  Franzoso — Nat.  Montesaurus. 

Mai  de  Franzos — Joan.  Widman. 

Malum  Francum — Simon  Pistor. 

Mai  Francese — Pietro  de  Leon. 

The  French  Pockes — William  Cloives. 

Las  Bubas — Franc.  Villabolos. 

Mai  de  las  Buas — Gonqalo  de  Oviedo. 

Patursa — Joan.  Almenar. 

Sarna  Espanola- — Lopez  de  Gomara. 

Morbus  Castillensis — By  the  Portuguese. 

Scabies  Hispanica — Desid.  Erasmus. 

Lues  Hispanica — P.  Deschamps. 

The  Spanish  Sickness — Peter  Lowe. 

Morbus  Neapolitans — N.  Leonicenus. 
Neapolitanum  Crimen — Paracelsus. 

The  Buttons  of  Naples — Philip  Barrough. 

Lo  Male  de  le  Tavelle — By  the  Genoese. 


Lo  Male  de  le  Bulle — By  the  Tuscans. 

Lo  Male  de  le  Brosule — By  the  Lombards. 
Bos  Blattern 
Die  Blattern 


Lembt  der  Glider 


Sant  Jobs  Ivrenkde  ' 

Scabies  Jobi — Bapt.  Fulgoso. 
Morbus  St.  Fiacrii — Seb.  Brant. 
Morbus  St.  Mevi. 

Morbus  St.  Sementi — Wend.  Hock. 

Pustulse  Malae- — Conrad  Schelling. 

Morbus  Pustulatus — Alfonso  Lopez. 

Scorra  Pestilentialis  -v 

Mentulagra  „  , 

>Jos.  Grunbeci 

Mentagora 
Planta  Noctis 

Pudendagra — Gaspar  Torella. 


Mentagra 
Morbus  Curialis 


j  Wendelinus  Hock. 


Morbus  Regius. 

La  Goire  ~\-By  the  lower  classes  in  France. 

La  Grande  Gore  J 

La  Grosse  Vairolle—  Thierry  de  Hery. 

Gros  Boutons  sans  Fleurs — Jean  le  Maire. 

La  Souvenir — As  a  memento  of  Naples. 

Le  tres-liaulte  et  puissante  Dame  Verolle,  royne  du  Puy 
d’ Amours — Martin  Dorchesino. 

Les  Donques — By  the  Flemish  and  Picardese. 

La  Clavela — By  the  Savoyards. 

Syphilis  (from  unsightly)- — Fracastorius. 

Lues  Venerea — First  given  to  it  by  Jaques  de  Bethincourt. 
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